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FOREWORD 

By  C.  B.  Smith,  Chief,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work 

For  nearly  40  years  A.  C.  True,  the  author  of  this  volume,  has 
been  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag^ricultnre 
and  associated  with  the  department  and  the  State  a^icultural 
colleges  in  all  their  varied  activities.  As  administrator,  counselor, 
chairman  of  important  committees,  as  a  pioneer  in  new  fields  of 
agricultural  education,  research,  and  extension,  he  speaks  from  a 
wide  and  rich  experience  and  on  matters  in  which  he  has  played  a 
commanding  part. 

Doctor  True  brought  to  his  tasks  culture  and  broad  scholarship 
and  a  knowledge  of  both  country  and  city  life.  He  has,  therefore, 
throughout  the  years,  dealt  sympathetically  and  understandingly 
with  agriculturaf  problems,  whether  of  the  research  laboratory,  the 
college  classroom,  or  the  open  country  and  rural  people.  This 
volume  and  its  companion  volumes,  A  History  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  A  History  of  Agricultural  Kesea/ch 
in  the  United  States,  when  completed,  will  constitute  a  fitting  climax 
to  a  long  and  fruitful  life  of  public  service. 

Doctor  True  was  born  in  1853.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  old  Boston  Latin  School,  attended  Wesleyan  University,  where 
he  graduated  as  a  bachelor  of  arts,  with  honor,  in  1873,  and  received 
the  further  degrees  of  A.  M.  in  1876.  and  D.  Sc.  in  1906.  After 
graduating  at  Wesleyan  he  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Essex, 
N.  Y.,  for  two  years,  and  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Westfield,  Mass.,  for  seven  years. 

From  1882  to  1884  he  took  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University, 
after  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  associated  with  the  famous  chemist,  W.  O. 
Atwater.  Professor  Atwater  became  director  of  the  Federal  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  in  1888.  Doctor  True  joined  the  staff  of  the 
office  in  November,  1888,  as  special  agent  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  for  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. He  became  editor  in  1889,  vice  director  in  1891.  and  director 
in  1893.  This  latter  position  he  held  until  1915,  when  the  Federal 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  the  two  Federal  offices  of  exten- 
sion work,  the  Office  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  divisions  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  and  Agricultural  Instruction  were  merged  to  form 
the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Doctor  True  became  director  of  that  service. 

As  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Doctor  True 
exerted  an  influence  throughout  the  years  toward  sustained  construc- 
tive research  on  fundamental  problems  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics and  the  building  uj)  of  a  strong  central  exjieriment  station  in 
each  State  as  a' department  of  the  agricultural  college. 
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The  administration  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  brought 
Doctor  True  in  contact  \vith  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  because 
of  his  teaching  experience  and  training,  his  counsel  was  sought  by 
boards  of  trustees  and  college  presidents  on  matters  of  college  cur- 
riculums  and  policies.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  for  many  years  has  been  chairman 
of  its  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
mechanic  arts,  and  was  president  of  the  association  in  191-1.  When 
the  summer  graduate  school  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  was 
organized  in  1902  in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges  he  was 
made  dean  of  the  school  and  held  that  position  during  the  14  years 
these  schools  functioned. 

Doctor  True  was  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  act,  generally  known  as  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  from  the  time  of  its  passage  in  1914,  to  1923,  Avhen  he 
began  writing  this  series  of  publications.  This  was  a  formative 
period  in  popular  education  for  rural  people,  in  which  Federal, 
State,  and  county  governments  cooperated  with  farming  people  in 
planning  the  improvement  of  farm  and  home  practices  and  rural 
community  life.  In  this  work,  in  which  governments  and  people 
counseled  together  and  financed  and  directed  a  common  enterprise, 
many  varied  problems  arose  as  to  relationships,  responsibilities,  and 
policies.  These  Doctor  True,  as  director  of  the  Federal  extension 
service,  handled  with  wisdom,  tact,  and  vision.  From  his  10  years 
of  service  in  this  field  has  come  a  new  and  efficient  educational  sj-stem, 
due  in  no  small  part  to  his  wise  guidance. 

In  making  permanent  the  records  of  the  history  and  development 
of  agricultural  teaching,  research,  and  extension  work  in  the  United 
States,  in  this  and  other  volumes.  Doctor  True  has  rendered  a  high 
universal  service. 


PREFACE 


This  account  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  our  national  system  of  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  is  supplementary  to  the  author's  monograj^h 
on  the  history  of  agricultural  education  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
tension work  is  a  part  of  our  system  of  agricultural  education  and 
was  so  presented  in  the  former  treatise.  It  is,  however,  so  large  and 
complex  an  en(('rjn-i.se  in  its  organization  and  lines  of  work  and 
has  passed  tluough  so  many  phases  of  develoi)ment  peculiar  to  itself 
that  it  seems  best  to  record  its  history  more  lully  in  a  separate  pub- 
lication. 

In  (he  pr'('i)aration  of  this  monogi-apli  the  autlior  has  had  the  coun- 
sel arxl  advice  »»f  members  of  the  staiF  of  tJic  Office  of  Cooix'rativo 
Extension  AVfirk,  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  nuiny  years. 
Spociul  acknowledgment  foi-  helpful  suggestions  is  made  to  C.  B. 
Smith,  A.  H.  (indiam,  O.  H.  Martin,  and  W.  A.  Lloyd.  As  sources 
of  material  the  publications  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and 
tlie  extension  branches  of  the  States  I^elntions  Service  have  been 
used  cliieflv,  but  nunjeious  State  extension  publications  and  the 
works  cited  in  the  bibliogi'aphy  have  also  been  consulle'l. 

A.  C.  True. 


BEGINNING  OF  EXTENSION  WORK,  1785  TO  1852 ' 

That  form  of  popular  education  of  farming  people  in  the  United 
States  now  known  as  agricultural  extension  work  has  passed  through 
several  stages  of  development  covering  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  had  its  beginning  in  early  agricultural  societies  from  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  in  1785.  These  socie- 
ties were  formed  to  acquaint  their  members  with  what  was  being  done 
to  improve  agriculture.  But  they  also  had  among  their  objects  to 
bring  about  local  agricultural  organizations  and  to  disseminate  agri- 
cultural information  through  their  publications,  newspaper  articles, 
and  lectures. 

In  1792  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  recouunended  "  that  the  members  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  would  meet  at  stated  times  in  places  convenient  to  them- 
selves and  invite  the  aid  of  others  who  are  desirous  of  forwarding 
improvements  in  agriculture."  This  society  in  1812  sent  out  1,000 
copies  of  a  letter  to  stimulate  farmers  in  improving  agriculture. 
Town  clerks  were  asked  to  read  this  letter  in  town  meetings,  and  the 
aid  of  the  clergy  was  invoked  to  forward  this  movement.  The  next 
year  the  society  reported  that  numerous  town  societies  were  in 
operation. 

The  societies  which  fimctioned  as  State  or  regional  organizations 
also  encouraged  the  formation  of  county  societies  which  became  nu- 
merous in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  the  agricul- 
tural societies  we  owe  the  holding  of  fairs  not  merely  for  the  sale 
of  animals  or  farm  products  but  for  educational  purposes.  Usually 
these  took  the  form  of  competitive  exhibitions  with  prizes,  but  some- 
times there  were  addresses  on  agricultural  subjects.  A  notable  early 
instance  of  this  was  the  address  of  John  Lowell  at  the  fair  held  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  at  Brighton  in  1818.  This  address  was 
published  by  the  society. 

At  an  early  day  farmers'  clubs  in  New  York  asked  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Arts  to  send  them 
speakers.  Among  the  members  of  the  society  who  rendered  this 
service  was  Professor  Mitchill,  of  Columbia  University,  who  talked 
on  the  relation  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences  to  agriculture.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  at  Troy,  was  estab- 
lished in  1824  to  train  persons  in  science  and  its  applications  ''to 
the  common  purposes  of  life,"  so  that  they  might  go  out  and  instruct 
farmers  and  others  by  lectures  in  towns  and  school  districts.  This 
plan  was  suggested  by  the  success  of  the  courses  of  popular  lectures 
of  this  character  given  by  Amos  Eaton  in  different  places  in  New 
England  and  New  York. 

In  18.S9  there  was  boffun  a  series  of  weekly  meetings  in  tlie  hall  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatives  for  the  pun^)se  of  discussing  agricultural 
questions.  These  meetings  were  inaugunited  by  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature organized  as  the  Legislative  Agricultural   Society,  but  were  open   to 

*The  pprlods  nampd  in  this  history  are  not  strictly  dpflnod.  The  datos  assigned  to  thorn 
are  for  the  conveuieuce  of  readers  and  are  mtrely  approximate. 
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and  participated  in  by  the  public.  Lectures  were  given  by  prominent  agri- 
culturists and  scientists.  In  1840,  the  first  meeting  of  the  series  for  that 
winter  was  held  January  13.  and  addressed  by  Henry  Colman.  commissioner 
for  the  agricultural  survey  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  Prof. 
Benjamin  Sillinian,  of  Yale  College.  Mr.  Webster's  address  was  a  comparison 
of  the  agriculture  of  England  with  that  of  Massachusetts  (7).^ 

Professor  Silliman  emphasized  the  importance  of  chemistry  in 
rehition  to  agriculture  and  said :  "  The  analysis  of  soils  is  a  subject 
of  great  and  indispensable  importance.  The  knowledge  obtained 
from  geological  and  agricultural  surveys  and  chemical  investigations 
can  not  be  too  highly  estimated ;  and  the  State  can  expend  no  money 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  jDrocuring  and  encouraging  them."     (7) 

The  records  of  those  meetings  are  very  meager,  but  they  were  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  and  their  influence  was  potent  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
State  through  the  many  farmers  who  served  as  members  of  the  legislature. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  a  leading  spirit,  being  connected  with  the  legislature 
for  several  years  during  the  continuance  of  the  society.  These  legislative 
meetings  were  continuetl  until  the  session  of  1867,  when  the  meetings  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  superseded  them  {-^9). 

In  1843  the  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  New  York  Assembly, 
of  w'hich  Daniel  Lee  was  chairman,  suggested  that  "  the  legislature 
might  authorize  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  employ  a  practical 
and  scientific  farmer  to  give  public  lectures  throughout  the  State 
upon  practical  and  scientific  knowledge."  That  year  itinerant  lec- 
tures wei-e  begun  by  the  society.  These  proved  so  successful  that 
on  January  20,  1848,  the  society  adopted  a  resolution  approving  "  the 
plan  which  was  adopted  by  the  former  secretaries  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  [Daniel  Lee,  Joel  B.  Nott,  and  Ben- 
jamin P.  Johnson]  in  addressing  at  suitable  times  county  agricul- 
tural societies." 

In  Ohio  in  1845,  N.  S.  Townshend,  afterwards  dean  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  suggested  that  if  there  was  a  State  agricultural 
society  or  a  State  board  of  agriculture  either  of  these  organizations — 

might  select  a  ."sufficient  number  of  competent  individuals  to  lecture,  after 
the  manner,  of  medical  institutinns,  on  all  the  sciences  having  relations  with 
agriculture.  T(j  one  lecturer  might  be  assigned  geology  and  mineralogy,  with 
tiieir  relations  to  draining,  well  digging,  etc.;  to  another,  chemistry,  with  its 
innumerable  ar>plicatiotis ;  to  anotlier.  botany  and  vegetable  physiology  as 
applietl  to  gardening,  orcharding,  and  field  culture;  to  another  lecturer  zoology, 
comparative  anatomy,  and  physiology,  showing  their  bearing  upon  the  man- 
agement of  donK'stic  Qiiiiiials ;  to  another,  the  principles  of  pathology  and 
(herai)eutics  and  tlieir  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  dist-ases  of  animals, 
and  all  the  operatif)tis  of  a  sur^'ical  n:ifure  which  the  farmer  is  required  to 
perfonn ;  tiieii  to  another,  natural  philosophy  .'ind  the  application  of  its  priu- 
cliile«  in  the  iK-rfecting  of  farming  iniplements,  etc.  (SO). 

He  also  advocated  the  formation  of  farmei-s'  clubs  in  every  town- 
ship to  hold  meetings  at  least  monthly,  at  which  there  should  be 
lectures  on  the  sciences  and  their  ap])li('ation  to  agriculture,  reports 
of  committees  on  ihv\r  visits  to  the  farms  of  memlK-rs,  and  discus- 
sions on  dcsigiKitcd  subjects. 

'i'he  Ohio  Sttilc  Board  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  the  legis- 
lature February  28,  IHIC.  'One  of  its  members,  M.  B.  Bateham  (4)i 
in  an  urticlc  in  the  Ohio  CuHivator  of  October  15,  ISIO,  .said 
"  in  regard  to  lectures  we  hope  that  the  State  board  [of  agriculture] 
will  take  some  action  on  the  subject,  and  that  several  competent 

■Ilffcrenoe  la  made  by  Itnllc  nuiiil»<rH  hi   |Niri-iith"Hos  to   It|lilio>;ra|>h>-,   l^   1'02. 
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persons  may  be  engaged  to  lecture  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
where  desired,  during  the  coining  winter."  This  was  followed  by 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  board  on  October  28,  1846,  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  township  and  nei<^hborhood  clubs  "  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  by  means  of  libraries  of  agri- 
cultural books  and  periodicals  and  discussions  and  lectures  upon 
agriculture  "  and  its  scientific  relations.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board 
on  December  4,  1850,  its  president,  former  Gov.  Allen  Trimble,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  appoint  Professor  Mather  State  agricultural 
chemist  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  board,  and  suggested 
that  if  practicable,  ''  lectures  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  should  be 
delivered."  Four  years  later  Doctor  Townshend  and  three  other 
lecturers  undertook  to  give  a  three-months  course  on  the  sciences  and 
their  applications  to  agriculture  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Only  a  few 
students  attended  this  course,  and  there  was  the  same  result  when 
the  lectures  were  given  at  Cleveland  during  the  winter  of  1855-56. 

In  1848,  when  the  office  of  State  agricultural  chemist  was  created 
in  Maryland,  the  act  required  him  to  deliver  "  one  public  lecture  in 
each  elective  district  and  a  course  of  lectures  at  each  county  town 
and  some  central  place  in  Baltimore  County  (tf)."  The  clerk  of  the 
levy  court  or  the  tax  commissioners  were  to  have  a  copy  of  these  lec- 
tures for  publication  if  they  deemed  this  advisable.  When  an  assist- 
ant chemist  was  provided  in  1852,  the  law  was  changed  to  require  not 
less  than  three  lectures  in  each  county.  This  plan  proved  too  burden- 
some and  was  never  fully  carried  out. 

In  Evans's  Rural  Economist  (3),  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  1861-62, 
is  a  suggestion  to  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society  that  lec- 
turers be  sent  into  different  parts  of  the  county  to  address  farmers 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  on  agricultural  subjects.  The  lec- 
turers should  include  both  scientists  and  farmers. 

In  1861  the  State  law  reorganizing  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  provided  that  "  the  State  board  of  agriculture  [then  made 
the  governing  board  of  the  college]  may  institute  winter  courses  of 
lectures  for  others  than  students  of  the  institution." 

EARLY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES,  1853  TO  1879 

When  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  estab- 
lished in  1852,  among  the  duties  of  its  secretary  was  the  obligation 
to  visit  the  various  agricultural  districts  of  the  State  and  deliver 
lectures  on  the  practice  and  science  of  agriculture.  At  the  third 
meeting  of  the  board,  September  7,  1852,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  provide  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture 
by  public  lectures.  Tiiis  committee  reported  at  the  next  meeting 
in  favor  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  having 
lectures  on  agriculture  in  courses  |;iven  by  lyceums  and  similar  asso- 
ciations in  rural  districts.  A  notice  calling  attention  to  this  matter 
was  published  in  the  agricultural  papers.  At  the  fifth  meeting, 
January  12,  1853,  President  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College, 
a  member  of  the  board,  read  the  following  paper  on  farmers' 
institutes : 

Since  the  last  time  I  attended  a  moctinp  of  the  apricultural  board,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  oix-ratinn  of  a  teaeliers'  institute,  under  the 
admirable  uianagemeut  of  the   Secretary   of  Education,  and   1  was  impressed 
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with  the  great  and  salutary  influence  which  such  a  system  must  exert  upon  the 
cause  of  education  in  Massachusetts.  But  another  thought  has  occurred  to  me. 
Why  should  we  not  have  farmers'  institutes,  as  well  as  teachers'  institutes? 
We  have  agricultural  chemists,  scientific  farmers,  practical  farmers,  botanists, 
vegetable  and  animal  physiologists,  geologists,  meteorologists,  abundantly 
qualified,  and,  I  doubt  not,  willing  to  go  into  the  different  districts  of  the 
State,  and  instruct  the  farmers  there  in  their  several  departments.  During 
the  winter  months,  I  presume  that  multitudes  of  farmers,  with  their  families, 
would  assemble  for  this  purpose;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  their  hospitality  would 
be  quite  as  generous  as  that  experienced  by  the  strangers  who  attend  the 
teachers'  institutes.  By  such  a  system  the  following  objects  would  be 
accomplished. 

1.  A  vast  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  principles  of  agriculture  could 
be  imparted  to  the  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  State.  It  would,  in  fact,  form 
an  ambulatory  agricultural  school,  where  the  young,  especially,  would  learn 
very  rapidly  from  the  best  masters. 

2.  It  would  give  an  opportunity  to  men  well  qualified,  after  looliing  at  the 
chemical  and  geological  constitution  of  the  soil,  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
farmers  of  the  different  districts  as  to  improved  modes  of  culture. 

3.  It  would  furnish  a  gond  mode  of  communicating  intelligence  to  the  farmers 
of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  of  distributing  new  varieties 
of  seeds,  and  making  known  new  and  improved  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

4.  It  would  probably  bring  to  light  new  manures  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  by  the  researches  of  the  lecturers,  and  of  the  farmers  after  they  were  put 
upon  the  track. 

5.  It  would  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  give  them 
increased  respectability. 

6.  Oijportunity  might  be  given  during  the  meetings  of  the  institute  for  visit- 
ing ."^ome  of  the  best  conducted  farms  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus 
witnessing  the  operations  of  scientific  principles. 

I  know  of  but  two  difliculties  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  such 
a  iihin.  One  is,  that  as  yet  we  have  no  secretary  to  the  board,  an  indispen- 
sable prerequisite.  Another  is,  that  we  have  no  pecuniary  means  placed  at  our 
disposal  for  any  puri)oso.  The  first  difficulty,  I  trust,  will  soon  be  removed, 
and  for  getting  rid  of  the  .second,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  a  peti- 
tion be  presented  to  the  legislature,  now  in  session,  for  the  means  requisite 
for  establishing  and  putting  in  oijeration  a  farmers'  institute   {36). 

In  his  first  annual  report,  January  23,  1854,  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  Charles  L.  Flint,  said  that  it  was  believed  that  farmers'  in- 
.stitutes  would  to  a  certain  extent  supply  the  want  for  agricultural 
education.  Funds  were  needed  to  make  a  beginning;  of  such  insti- 
tutes, and  it  was  desirable  that  some  provision  should  be  made  at 
an  early  day  for  this  pui-po.se. 

In  an  address  on  ''  The  farmer's  wants  "  {11)  before  the  Worcester 
South  Society  in  1855,  Amasa  Walker  stressed  "homo  education" 
Ihroiigh  farmers'  clubs  with  weekly  meetings  and  an  admission  fee. 
Such  clubs  should  (I)  discuss  agricultural  matters  among  themselves, 
(2)  ))urchase  agricultural  books  which  might  be  read  and  commented 
on  at  meetings,  (3)  establish  a  series  of  lectures  on  agriculture,  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  geology,  and  (4)  conduct  classes,  especially 
of  young  faiiiiers,  for  the  .study  of  agricultural  textbooks.  Women 
should  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the.se  clubs,  and  some 
subject,  such  as  buttei-  mak'iug,  would  be  of  special  interest  to  tlicm. 
'J'he  State  would  do  well  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  clubs.  "  In  a  few 
i.solated  ca.ses,  farmers'  clubs  have  been  formed  and  found  success- 
ful." Tiicy  .should  be  in  all  the  towns  and  "united  into  one  grand 
and  cooperative  .system  of  poj)ular  agricultural  education,  under  the 
auspices  and  patronage  of  the  State." 

S|)caking  before  (he  Hiirnsfabh'  Agi'icuUural  Society  on  October 
8,  1857,  (Jeorge  S.  Jioutwell   {1!J)  advocated  the  appointment  of  six 
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professors,  presumably  representing  different  branches  of  agricul- 
ture, who  might  be  assigned  to  districts  of  50  towns  each,  to  visit 
farms,  institute  exi)erinients,  advise  farmers,  give  lectures,  and  hold 
meetings  of  the  nature  of  institutes.  Each  professor  should  be 
rotated  from  one  district  to  another  every  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
January  18  to  21,  1858,  a  committee  was  api)ointed  "to  consider  and 
report  ujjon  tiie  propriety  of  institutino;  meetings  similar  to  teach- 
ers' institutes,  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  topics."  The  com- 
mittee reported  February  2  that  "  public  meetings,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  will  best  subserve  this 
purpose."  Let  the  board  '"  assemble  the  farmers  *  *  *  bring 
them  face  to  face  with  the  science  of  agriculture  *  *  *  induce 
them  to  take  an  active  part  in  these  discussions  and  investigations."  (8) 

The  board  had  already  undertaken  to  disseminate  information  on 
agricultural  subjects  through  the  annual  volume  which  was  known 
as  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts.  The  first  volume  appeared  in 
1854  i'JO).  This  report  was  first  issued  as  a  legislative  document, 
but  in  1856  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  was  made  an  annual 
public  document  with  an  edition  of  10,000  copies,  of  which  2,000 
were  for  the  use  of  the  legislature.  Special  care  was  taken  to  dis- 
tribute this  volume  so  that  people  in  the  small  and  remote  towns 
might  have  the  information  it  contained. 

In  1858  the  board  took  action  with  a  view  to  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  information  in  tract  form  and  on  February  4,  1859, 
voted  to  i^rint  from  200  to  2,000  copies  of  circulars  on  manures, 
renovation  of  pastures,  grain  crops,  root  crops,  fruits,  fencing,  cattle 
husbandry,  sheep,  horses,  diseases  of  vegetation,  and  market  fairs. 
In  1860,  40,000  copies  of  a  circular  on  the  culture  of  grasses  (40) 
were  printed  largely  for  distribution  to  teachers,  "  to  be  read  publicly 
in  schools  and  loaned  out  from  week  to  week  to  be  read  in  the 
families  in  the  farming  districts." 

Beginning  in  1859,  the  Hingham  Agricultural  Society,  a  local 
organization  in  Massachusetts,  held  meetings  for  many  years  at  which 
agricultural  topics  were  discussed;  from  1860  these  meetings  were 
held  every  two  weeks,  except  in  the  summer. 

For  several  years  beginning  with  1857,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  discussed  the  advisability  of  holding  public 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  finally,  on  January  15, 
1863,  voted  that  "  an  annual  meeting  for  discussions  and  lectures, 
which  leading  agriculturists  in  the  country  shall  be  invited  to  at- 
tend, be  held  at  such  places  in  the  Commonwealth  as  the  board  may 
designate,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  December,  and  that  a  standing 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  make  arrangements  by  providing 
lectures,  etc.,  for  such  meeting."  The  first  of  these  meetings  was 
held  at  Springfield,  December  8-11,  1863.  There  were  discussions  on 
the  soils  and  agricultural  resources  of  Massachusetts,  farm  crops, 
and  sheep  husbandry.  Louis  Agassiz  lectured  on  the  work  per- 
formed by  glaciers  in  preparing  the  soil  of  temperate  regions 
for  cultivation  and  also  discussed  cattle  breeding;  S.  \V.  Johnson,  of 
the  Yale  Scientific  School,  lectured  on  the  application  of  manures; 
Secretary  (joodale,  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agi'iculture,  read  a 
paper  on  dairying;  Secretary  Flint,  of  the  Massachusetts  board,  read 
a  paper  on  milk  and  butter  making;  E.  W.  l^all  discussed  grape  cul- 
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ture ;  agricultural  education  was  discussed  by  Professor  Johnson  and 
George  B.  Loring,  afterwards  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture. A  number  of  other  persons  took  part  in  the  discussions. 
These  winter  meetings  were  so  successful  that  in  1868  the  board 
decided  to  hold  summer  or  field  meetings,  and  the  first  one  was  held 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  August  4,  1869. 

The  Connecticut  Agi'icultural  Society,  organized  in  1852,  became 
interested  in  the  investigations  which  were  being  made  by  S.  W. 
Jolinson  at  the  Yale  Scientific  School  on  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers, 
and  in  1856  made  him  chemist  of  the  society.  On  January  7,  1857, 
he  addressed  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting  on  "  Frauds  in  com- 
mercial manures,"  and  suggested  that  "  a  trustworthy  chemist  be 
employed  to  analyze  every  year  all  the  various  manures  that  come 
into  the  Connecticut  market." 

John  Addison  Porter,  who  had  succeeded  Professor  Norton  in  the 
department  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  in  1856  was  transferred  to 
the  professorship  of  organic  chemistry  at  the  Yale  Scientific  School, 
was  interested  in  promoting  the  general  agricultural  education  of 
farmers,  and  under  his  direction  a  course  of  popular  lectures  was 
undertaken  at  New  Haven  in  1860. 

Three  sessions  were  held  daily  for  four  weeks,  beginning  February  1,  and 
three  to  five  lectures  were  delivered  each  day.  The  subjects  were  classified 
under  four  heads,  and  a  week  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  each.  The 
first  week  was  given  to  agricultural  chemistry,  the  second  to  pomolog>',  the 
third  to  agriculture  proper,  and  the  fourth  to  domestic  animals.  There  were 
26  speakers  on  the  program,  most  of  whom  gave  two  or  more  lectures.  The 
lecturers  were  drawn  from  Yale  University  and  from  all  over  the  Union — 
practical  and  scientific  men.  Among  the  young  men  were  Profs.  S.  W.  Johnson, 
W.  H.  Brewer,  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  and  T.  y.  Gold.  The  great  strength  of 
the  meeting  was  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  successful,  practical  men  of 
national  reputation,  such  as  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston ;  John  Stanton 
Gould,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  Cassias  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  others  of  equal 
celebrity  and  reputation. 

The  New  York  Tribune  sent  its  representative,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Olcott,  and 
published  a  daily  report.  The  notes  were  collected  and  printed  in  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  Outlines  of  the  First  Course  of  Yale  Agricultural  Lectures." 
In  this  report  occurs  this  comment  on  the  lecture  on  Sheep  Husbandry: 

"A  certain  shepherd  lecturer  at  a  farm  school  in  Saxony  illustrates  his  lec- 
tures on  breeding  by  presenting  before  his  class  sheep  of  various  breeds  and 
diver.se  qualities.  So  far  as  my  information  extends  it  has  never  been  at- 
tempted in  this  country  before  to-day,  when  T.  S.  Gold  placed  on  the  stage  a 
Cotswold,  a  Merino,  and  a  Southdown  (30)." 

Fully  500  persons  attended  these  lectures,  including  many  young 
and  old  farmers.  In  connection  with  the  lectures  there  were  many 
informal  conferences  and  discussions  so  that  the  meeting  was  a 
comi)ination  of  a  .school,  a  convention,  and  a  farmers'  institute.  It 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  then-active  movement  for  agricul- 
tural education  through  colleges  and  farmers'  organizations  and  meet- 
ings. The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  prevented  the  carrying 
out  of  plans  for  a  rejK'tition  of  the  New  Haven  lecture  course. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  1806, 
and  at  it.s  first  meeting  made  arrangements  to  hold  a  llu'ee-day  session 
at  New  Haven,  beginning  .January  H.  1S67.  Professor  .lolinson,  T.  S. 
(lold,  and  II.  S.  Collins  were  appointed  a  committee  to  propo.se 
.'subjects  and  essays  for  discussion  at  this  meeting.  A  part  of 
the  time  was  devoted  to  business  sessions  and  part  was  given  to 
lectures  and  discussions.     l*rofe.ssor  Johnson  lectured  on  ''  Kecent 
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mvesti«>:ations  concerning  the  source  and  supply  of  nitropfen  to  crops  " 
and  "  The  principles  that  may  <ruide  the  farmers  in  tlie  selection  and 
use  of  fertilizers";  W.  H.  Brewer,  professor  of  ajrriculture  in  the 
ShetTicld  Scientific  School,  spoke  on  "  Diseases  of  plants  caused  by 
fun*ri  "  and  ""  Irriijation  in  California."  There  were  also  discussions 
on  draina<rc  and  fruit  culture.  Similar  three-day  meetings  were 
afterwards  held  annually,  and  soon  were  supplemented  by  one-day 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in  which  many  farmers 
participated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  June  23,  1868,  E.  Gale,  vice  president  of  the  board,  in  the 
chair,  suggested  that  the  matter  of  farmers'  institutes  be  considered. 
As  a  result  resolutions  were  presented  which  provided  that  "  the 
president  and  professors  be  required  to  visit  the  more  populous  set- 
tlements of  the  State  and  by  free  converse,  as  well  as  by  formal  lec- 
tures, make  known  the  character  and  aims  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College."  This  was  not  deemed  sufficient  and  was  followed  by 
another  resolution  that  "  a  system  of  lecturing  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects at  this  college  and  in  the  populous  settlements  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  should  be  continued,  so  that  the  benefits  of  farm- 
ing according  to  correct  agricultural  principles  may  be  disseminated 
throughout  the  State  "  (J^). 

Meanwhile  the  Union  Agi'icultural  Society  had  been  organized 
in  Kansas,  June  6,  1868,  "  to  promote  by  exhibits  and  by  exchange  of 
opinions  and  experiments  the  pursuits  of  horticulture,  agriculture, 
and  arboriculture." 

The  Manhattan  Standard,  in  its  issue  of  October  31,  1868,  referring  to  the 
Union  Agricultural  Society,  printed  the  following  item : 

"Agricultural  institute. — It  is  propi)se<l  to  hold  an  agricultural  institute  in 
connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  November." 

In  its  issue  of  November  7,  1868,  the  same  paper  contained  the  following 
item  : 

"  Farmers'  institute. — Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute in  connection  with  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Union  Agricultural 
Association.  The  exercises  will  occur  in  the  County  Hall  in  Manhattan,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1868." 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  were  announced  as  follows:  Tree  borers;  culture 
of  fruit  trees  ;  economy  on  the  farm. 

This  institute  was  held  accordiug  to  announcement,  as  appears  from  a  state- 
ment in  the  Manhattan  Standard,  December  5,  1868: 

"  Farmers'  institutes. — The  Union  Agricultural  Society  met  in  the  County 
Hall.  Manhattan,  November  14,  1868,  at  10  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Hougham.  The  first  business  was  an  address  by  President  Denison, 
of  the  agricultural  cf)llege.  His  theme  was  'The  Relation  of  the  College  to 
the  Agricultural  Interests  of  the  State.'  This  was  followt^  by  discussion.  The 
next  was  a  lecture  by  Professor  Mudge  on  tree  borers,  followed  by  discussion. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  an  address  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gale  on  fruit-tree  culture, 
followed  by  a  lecture  on  economy  on  the  fann,  by  Professor  Hougham  "(30). 

The  Kan.sas  Farmer  for  December,  1868  {SO),  in  commenting  on 
this  institute  gives  credit  for  the  idea  of  farmers'  institutes  to  the 
president  and  professors  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  reports 
that  President  Denison  said  in  his  address  opening  the  meeting  a£ 
Manhattan  that  he  believed  there  existed  a  demand  for  such  concerted 
action  among  tlie  tillers  of  the  soil  as  would  be  afforded  by  the  system 
of  agricultural  institutes  there  and  then  inaugurated. 

The  above  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  resulted  in 
a  farmers'  institute  at  Wabaunsee,  November  2i  and  2:i,  1868,  at 
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Tvhich,  according  to  the  Manhattan  Sentinel  of  November  28  (-5(9), 
"  there  was  a  large  attendance  and  the  interest  of  the  farmers  was 
manifest.  Several  topics  of  practical  value  were  discussed."  Simi- 
larly well-attended  institutes  were  held  at  the  college  annually  fi'om 
1869  to  1874.  After  1874  local  institutes  were  held  for  many  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bluemont  Farmers'  Club. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
November  18,  1868,  a  resolution  was  passed  providing  for  a  two- 
weeks  course  of  "  lectures  and  discussions  "  (37)  and  inviting  the 
cooperation  of  practical  farmers  in  this  enterprise.  This  course 
was  given  January  12  to  22,  1869,  and  was  attended  by  students  of 
the  university,  citizens  of  Champaign,  and  farmers  from  various 
parts  of  the  State.  In  opening  the  course  Doctor  Gregory,  regent  of 
the  university,  frankly  stated  that  the  precedent  set  by  the  Yale 
Scientific  School  in  1860  was  being  followed.  The  faculty  was 
represented  in  this  course  by  Professors  Stuart.  Baker,  and  Burrill, 
and  there  were  lecturers  from  other  parts  of  the  State  and  from 
Missouri,  including  Norman  J.  Colman,  then  editor  of  the  Rural 
World.  Both  the  science  and  the  practice  of  agriculture  were  dis- 
cussed. Among  the  subjects  presented  were  the  relation  of  chem- 
istry to  agriculture,  agricultural  botany,  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  economy  of  plants,  meteorology,  soils,  com  and  other  field 
crops,  orchard  and  small  fruits,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  agricultural 
bookkeeping.  A  report  of  the  lectures  and  discussions  was  printed 
in  full  in  an  annual  report  of  the  board  of  tmstees  and  in  part  in 
the  report  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  While  the 
course  was  in  progress  it  was  suggested  that  similar  work  should 
be  undertaken  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  This  was  partially 
carried  out  in  the  winter  of  1870  when  four-day  courses  were  given 
at  Urbana,  Centralia,  and  Kockford.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
first  course  in  1869,  M.  L.  Dunlap,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
greatly  interested  in  agricultural  education,  in  calling  the  meeting 
to  order,  designated  it  as  the  "  farmers'  institute,"  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion a  chairman  and  a  secretary  were  appointed.  However,  this 
title  was  not  otherwise  applied  to  this  course,  which  was  officially 
known  as  "  lectures  and  discussions  "'on  agriculture. 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  organized  under 
a  State  law  in  1865  and  held  annual  meetings.  These  soon  developed 
into  a  kind  of  farmers'  institute  at  which  there  were  papers  and 
addresses  by  prominent  farmers  and  scientists.  Norman  J.  Colman 
was  an  active  and  influential  member,  and  Charles  W.  Murtfeldt 
was  corresponding  secretary.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murtfeldt  a 
resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Colman,  September  9,  1869,  ''That 
the  hoard  approve  of  the  suggestions  of  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  holding  '  farmers'  institutes,'  and  the  members  of  this  board 
])ledge  themselves  to  aid  every  such  effort  by  general  attendance 
and  active  i)articipation  whenever  it  shall  be  possible  for  them 
to  be  present"  {4'0-  The  immediate  objection  was  made  that  the 
funds  of  the  board  were  insuflicient  for  such  a  j^urpose,  especially 
since  the  railroads  were  not  liberal  in  giving  free  transportation. 
Mr.  Colman  admitted  that  he  doubted  the  success  of  this  move- 
ment under  existing  circumstances.  However,  "these  institutes 
would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  agriculturists.    Let  the  farmers 
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be  called  tojjether  and  lectures  delivered  to  them  by  men  well 
learned  in  agricultural  science,  like  teachers'  institutes."  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  afterwards  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Colman 
was  a  member,  was  appointed  to  see  railroad  officials  to  try  to  per- 
suade them  to  adopt  a  liberal  policy  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
board.     Xo  meetings  were  held  under  this  resolution. 

In  Iowa  farmers'  institutes  were  initiated  by  the  State  agricultural 
college  in  1870.  President  Welch  in  a  report  to  the  trustees  describes 
the  beirinninjrs  of  this  movement  as  follows : 

Many  of  the  trustees  will  remember  that  last  fall  an  urgent  demand  was 
made  outside  the  institution  for  a  winter  session.  Suc-h  a  session,  however, 
was  for  I'easons  well  known  to  you  found  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  now 
thought  to  promise  better  results  to  the  farmers,  that  farmers'  institutes  some- 
what similar  in  method  to  the  teachers'  institutes,  should  be  held  by  a  few  of 
the  older  members  of  the  faculty  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  We  pro- 
pose that  each  institute  shall  last  five  days,  and  that  its  program  shall  consist 
of  lectures  for  day  and  evening  sessions,  on  stock  breeding  and  management, 
fruit  culture,  farm  acccmnts,  and  kindred  topics.  The  first  farmers'  institute 
is  already  appointed  in  Cedar  Falls,  to  open  on  the  20th  instant  (December, 
1870)  ;  the  second  is  lo  commence  on  January  3,  at  Council  Bluffs,  in  response 
to  an  earnest  invitation  from  the  farmers  of  that  county ;  and  the  third  will 
be  held  in  Muscatine,  by  desire  of  its  citizens ;  time  not  fixed.  A  fourth  may 
be  held  in  Boonesboro  or  Ames.  Now  it  is  desirable  that  this  new  experiment 
should  be  tried  without  much  expense  to  the  farmers  in  attendance,  and  if  the 
trustees  should  see  fit  to  appropriate  a  inoderate  sum  for  traveling  expenses 
it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  wisely  expended.  Professor  Jones,  Professor 
Matthews,  and  myself  will  conduct  the  exercises  (30). 

A  committee  to  which  the  president's  report  was  referred  stated 
that— 

In  regard  to  the  farmers'  institutes,  without  hesitation  we  entirely  coincide 
with  the  president's  plans,  and  believe  that  great  good  will  result  therefrom, 
and  most  earnestly  desire  that  a  sufficient  amount  may  be  appropriated  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  thereof  (30). 

The  experiment  of  holding  such  meetings  was  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful to  warrant  the  college  in  publishing,  in  February,  1871,  the 
following  prospectus : 

Farmers'  institutes. — At  least  three  farmers'  institutes  will  be  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  during  the  winter  vacation. 

First  farmers'  institute  opens  December  19,  1871 ;  second  farmers'  institute 
opens  January  2,  1872;  and  third  farmers'  institute  opens  January  16.  1872. 

The.><e  institutes  will  open  on  Tuesday  evening  and  continue  to  Friday 
evening  of  the  same  week. 

The  sessions  during  the  day  will  be  occupied  with  lectures  and  discussions 
on  stock  breeding  and  management,  fruits  and  fruit  growing,  farm  architecture, 
farm  engineering,  farm  accounts,  raising  of  crops,  etc. 

Public  addresses  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  will  be  given  in  the 
evenings. 

A  farmers'  institute  may  be  secured  at  any  locality,  in  the  order  of  applica- 
tion, by  forwarding  a  written  request  to  the  president  of  the  college  signed 
by  50  farmers  who  desire  to  attend  all  the  meetings. 

It  is  expected  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  lecturers  will  be  paid  by 
those  in  whose  interest  the  institute  is  held  (30). 

In  Xew  Hampshire  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  established 
Au^u.st  2:5,  1870,  held  the  fir.st  of  a  series  of  "  public  meetings  "  {JO) 
at  Concord  November  29  and  30  of  that  year.  This  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  similar  meetings  at  various  points  in  the  State  during 
that  and  succeeding  winters,  but  they  were  not  called  institutes 
until  1887. 
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A  State  act  of  November  22,  1870,  created  the  Vermont  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Mining,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  six  other  per- 
sons appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Under  this  act  the  board 
was  required  to  hold  at  least  one  business  meeting  each  year  and  as 
many  more  as  they  deemed  expedient,  in  which  the  people  of  the 
State  would  be  invited  to  participate  for  the  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  manufac- 
tures, and  mining.     A  sum  not  exceeding  $2,500  was  appropriated. 

During  the  two  years  this  board  was  in  office  nine  public  meetings  were  held 
in  different  towns  of  the  State,  at  which  the  subjects  of  fruit  culture,  grass 
culture,  practical  agriculture,  fertilization,  education,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  were  presented  by  experts  on  the  different  subjects  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  people  present  at  the  meetings  {30). 

The  best  farmers  were  much  interested  in  these  meetings,  which 
increased  in  number  and  attendance,  until  in  1885-86  they  were  held 
in  64  j^laces. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established  under 
an  act  of  1872  which  provided  for  lectures  before  the  board  at  its 
annual  or  other  meetings.  This  was  soon  supplememed  by  the  or- 
ganization of  county  boards  of  agriculture,  some  of  which  about 
1875  began  to  hold  meetings  resembling  farmers'  institutes. 

That  year  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Knoxville.  This  organization,  which  is  composed  of 
farmers  from  a  number  of  counties,  has  since  operated  in  connection 
with  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

In  Michigan  some  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  agricultural 
college,  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Univer- 
sity, held  a  conference  in  1875  and  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to 
hold  farmers'  institutes.  Professors  Kedzie.  Beal,  and  Carpenter 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  perfect  plans  and  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture,  which  was  the  governing  board  of  the 
college.  The  board  was  sufficiently  interested  to  make  a  small  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose.  Beginning  January  11,  1876,  institutes 
were  held  at  Allegan  and  Armada  by  members  of  the  faculty,  with 
.sufficient  success  to  warrant  tlie  continuance  of  this  enterprise.  For 
the  next  12  years  six  regular  institutes  were  held  annually,  and  each 
member  of  tlie  facility  was  expected  to  attend  two  institutes  each 
year.  Arrangements  for  the  institutes  were  made  by  the  secretary  of 
the  college  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  preliniiriary  cdrrespondenco  was  carried  on  J)y  the  secretary,  and  after 
the  places  for  the  nieeliiigs  had  been  determined  each  of  the  institutes  was 
placed  ill  tJie  hands  nf  a  member  of  the  cnllege  faculty,  whose  duty  it  became 
to  "work  n\}"  the  meeting.  As  a  rule,  the  places  were  visited,  and  at  a  pre- 
liminary iiie<'ting  a  biciij  comniittee  was  iippninted  to  talce  cliarge  of  the 
nrran;:emeii ts  for  the  meeting.  Tnpjes  were  selected  for  the  St;ite  sjieakers, 
and  locjij  tiileiit  enlisted  to  furiiisli  one  or  nmre  paiK>rs  for  each  session,  as 
well  as  music  and  recitations.  The  conductor  also  looked  after  the  itinerary 
of  the  State  si)enkers  and  .saw  that  hotel  acc(immi)d;iti(ins  were  se<ured  and 
that  proper  local  arrangements  were  made  {SO). 

Beginning  in  1877  with  $.500,  the  legislature  made  a  biennial 
appropriation  of  $600  until  1889,  when  it  was  increased  to  $1,500, 
which   permitted   an  e.xjinnsion  of  the   work.     The  average  exijenso 
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for  each  institute  was  $50.  The  farmers  at  each  place  wliere  the 
institute  was  hekl  furnished  the  hall  and  did  most  of  the  advertising. 

In  Nebraska  two  years  after  the  openinfj^  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  before  any  students  had  begun  to  take  the  regular 
course  in  agriculture,  Allen  R.  Benton,  chancellor  of  the  university, 
in  his  report  for  the  year  ended  June  25,  1873,  suggested  "the  feasi- 
bility of  holding  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  State  during  the 
winter  season.  *  *  *  Xs  a  beginning  it  might  be  profitable  to 
have  such  an  institute  at  the  university  building." 

During  the  winter  of  1873-74  farmers'  institutes  were  held  by 
Samuel  R.  Thompson,  professor  of  agriculture,  at  Dorchester, 
Palmyra,  Seward,  and  Lowell.  Governor  Furnas,  Chancellor  Ben- 
ton, members  of  the  university  faculty,  and  others  participated  in 
these  institutes.  Professor  Thompson  also  spoke  on  agricultural 
education  that  year  at  six  teachers'  institutes. 

After  the  college  had  held  institutes  for  several  years  with  vary- 
ing success,  farmers'  organizations  began  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  managing  these  meetings  locally.  Sometimes  they  were  called 
"farmers'  club  meetings."  The  Nemaha  County  Farmers'  Institute 
Association  was  formed  February  7,  1882,  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
Professor  Thompson  and  W.  C.  Culbertson,  professor  of  horticul- 
ture. A  similar  organization  was  formed  in  Johnson  County  in 
October,  1882. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  a  State 
x-y     act  of  May  8,  1876.     It  was  composed  of  representatives  elected  by 

7  the  67  county  agricultural  societies,  3  persons  appointed  by  the 
governor^  and  6  members  ex  officio  from  the  departments  of  the 
State  government.  These  76  men  managed  the  institutes  for  about 
]8  years.  The  first  institute  under  State  authority  was  held  May  22, 
1877,  at  Harrisburg.  Until  1885  the  board  had  no  specific  fund  for 
maintaining  farmers'  institutes,  but  used  small  sums  from  its  gen- 
eral appropriation  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  lecturers.  Other- 
wise the  expenses  of  the  institutes  were  paid  by  the  several  localities 
in  which  they  were  held. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1882  held  a  prolonged  fanners' 
institute  at  the  college,  January  10  to  27,  which  resembled  what  is 
now  called  ''  farmers'  week."  The  course  consisted  of  40  lectures  by 
the  college  professors  and  outside  agricultural  specialists.  Such 
meetings  were  held  for  three  years  and  were  then  discontinued  be- 
cause the  attendance  was  largely  local,  and  such  work  interfered  too 
much  with  the  regular  work  of  the  small  faculty. 

The  legislature  in  1885  gave  the  State  board  of  agriculture  $1,000 
for  farmers'  institutes.  This  was  increased  to  $3,000  in  1887  and  to 
$7,000  in  1801.    That  year  84  institutes  were  held. 

In  Alabama  the  State  agricultural  college  encouraged  the  farm- 
ers to  hold  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  problems.  In 
an  effort  to  excite  interest  in  this  matter  J.  S.  Newman,  professor 
of  agriculture  at  the  college,  proposed  an  agricultural  "  revival  "  to 
be  promoted  through  "  camp  meetings  "  (12).  This  plan  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Barbour  County  Agricultural  Association,  which  an- 
nounced that  it  would  hold  a  camp  meeting  on  the  fairgrounds  near 
Eufaula,  July  10  and  11,  1884.  Professor  Newman,  W.  C.  Stubbs, 
and  P.  H.  Mell  were  among  the  speakers.     "  The  farmers  in   at- 
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tendance  are  expected  to  hold  love  feasts,  class  meetings,  and  experi- 
ence meetings,  in  which  they  will  unreservedly'  swap  ideas  and  com- 
j^are  experiences." 

As  the  farmers'  institute  movement  grew  and  attracted  general 
attention  among  the  farming  people  some  farm  papers  were  estab- 
lished which  drew  special  attention  to  information  regarding  the 
institutes. 

Among  such  papers  were  the  Farmers  Institute,  published  at 
Mason  City,  Iowa;  Farmers  Institute,  published  at  Carbondale,  111.; 
and  the  Farmers  Institute  Bulletin,  published  at  Fayetteville.  X.  Y. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   FARMERS'  INSTITUTES   WITH   STATE   AID, 

1880  TO  1900 

Between  1880  and  1890  farmers'  institutes  or  equivalent  public 
meetings  were  established  on  a  more  or  less  permanent  basis  in  26 
States.  In  15  States,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Xew  Jersey, 
Xorth  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Vermont,  the  institutes  were  conducted  by  the  State  board 
of  agriculture,  usually  with  the  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege; in  six  States,  Indiana,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  they  were  managed  by  the  land-grant  col- 
leges; in  five  States  they  were  under  various  organizations,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Delaware,  under  county  organizations;  in  Iowa,  under  the 
Iowa  Association  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Instruction;  in 
Kentucky,  under  a  voluntary  Kentucky  Farmers'  Institute;  in  ?^Iin- 
nesota,  under  a  board  of  administration  consisting  of  two  regents 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  presidents  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  State  agricultural  societ_y,  State  horticultural  society,  and 
State  dairymen's  association ;  and  in  New  York,  under  the"  State 
agricultural  society. 

In  1891  special  State  appropriations  were  available  for  the  farm- 
ers' institutes  in  14  States,  as  follows:  Alabama.  $;i.0()0;  Delaware, 
$600;  Illinois,  $10,200;  Maryland,  $5,000;  Maine,  $H.()()();  Massachu- 
setts, $('.00  to  $700  for  each  institute;  Michigan,  $750;  Minnesota, 
$7,000;  Missouri,  $5,000;  New  York,  $10,000;  Pennsvlvania.  $7,000; 
Texas,  $500;  Vermont,  $2,500;  and  Wisconsin,  $12,000.  In  10  States 
the  State  board  of  agriculture  was  contributing  from  its  funds  as 
follows:  Colorado,  $90;  Ctmnecticut,  $200;  Kentuckv,  $1,000;  Ne- 
braska, $100;  New  Ilampsliire,  $1,000;  New  Jersey, '$2,000;  North 
Carolina,  $250  to  $500;  Kliode  Island,  about  $400;  Tennessee,  an 
indefinite  amount;  and  Virginia,  $500. 

In  Oliio  in  IHSO  after  an  unusually  successful  State  fair,  N.  S. 
Townslicnd  and  W.  T.  Chaniberhiin,  secretary  of  the  Stale  board  of 
agriculture,  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  board  for  the  promotion 
of  agricuhurc  l)e  enlarged.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  Sejitem- 
ber  7,  1880,  Mr.  Chamberlain  presentecl  a  plan  for  the  new  work, 
which  included:  (1)  The  holding  of  one  or  more  farmers'  institute.s 
in  each  county,  (2)  the  systematic  collection  of  crop  statistics  and  the 
i.ssuing  of  monthly  reports,  and  (M)  insjx'ction  of  feitilizers.  The 
board  iijiproved  this  j.hin  and  npj)ropriated  $1. ()()()  from  the  surplus 
derived  fiom  the  State  fail*  tocaiiy  it  intoelfect.  Tlu>  original  i)lan 
for  the  farmers'  i/islitutes  provided  that  the  board  would  .send  two 
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speakers,  scientists  or  specialists  in  some  branch  of  agriculture,  for 
two  days  and  one  evening;,  to  any  county  whose  citizens  would  <riiar- 
antee  five  tliinjrs:  (1)  A  hall,  warmed  and  lighted,  (2)  music,  (3)  the 
help  of  local  talent,  (4)  advertising,  and  (5)  local  expenses,  including 
the  hotel  bills  of  foreign  or  State  speakers.  The  board  was  to  co- 
operate with  county  or  other  local  agricultural  societies  or  granges 
in  calling  and  organizing  the  farmers'  institutes  or  agricultural  con- 
ventions during  the  fall  and  winter.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  "to  attend  and  address  such  meetings,  take  part 
in  the  discussions,  and  secure  in  advance  competent  lecturers  and 
speakers  so  as  to  increase  interest,  diffuse  agricultural  infornuition, 
and  help  secure  better  results  in  agriculture  all  through  our  State  " 
(47,  7.V.S7). 

This  plan  w-as  presented  and  approved  at  the  thirty-sixth  annual 
session  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Convention.  January  5,  1881, 
at  which  societies  from  71  counties  were  represented.  That  winter 
farmers'  institutes  were  held  in  about  40  counties.  Secretary  Cham- 
berlain, assisted  by  T.  B.  Terry  and  John  Gould,  corresponded  with 
the  local  committees  and  arranged  the  dates,  places,  programs.  s))eak- 
ers,  and  discussions.  Eight  professors  from  the  Ohio  State  College 
took  part  in  the  institutes,  having  their  traveling  expenses  paid  by 
the  college.  Professor  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
and  two  professors  from  Oberlin  College  also  delivered  some  lectures. 
Women  attended  these  institutes  in  considerable  numbers,  and  some 
of  them  read  papers.  Mr.  Terry  in  later  years  told  interesting  anec- 
dotes illustrating  the  hardships  endured  by  the  lecturers  in  "board- 
ing around  "  and  in  their  efforts  to  get  audiences,  though  sometimes 
the  available  halLs  would  not  hold  the  people  who  came  to  the  insti- 
tutes. To  meet  the  local  expenses  it  was  often  necessary  to  charge  an 
admission  fee  or  to  take  a  collection. 

The  institutes  and  the  other  enlargements  of  the  work  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  soon  gained  sufficient  popularity  to  result 
in  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  $5,000.  The  number  of  institutes 
was  increased  until  81  were  held  in  1887-88.  Under  a  State  act  of 
April  26,  1890,  the  institutes  w-ere  put  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 
This  act  provided  for  the  creation  of  incorporated  societies,  called 
farmers'  institutes,  in  the  several  counties.  Three  such  societies 
might  be  formed  in  a  county.  Their  constitutions  and  by-laws  must 
conform  to  regulations  established  by  the  State  board  of  agricultiu'e. 
Where  such  societies  had  held  institutes  and  these  were  properly 
certified  by  the  board,  not  to  exceed  $200  from  county  funds  might 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  institutes.  Two- 
fifths  of  this  amount  was  to  go  to  the  State  board  for  the  payment  of 
per  diem  and  expenses  of  speakers  appointed  by  the  board  and 
three-fifths  to  the  local  societies  for  their  expenses.  These  funds  were 
to  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  3  mills  per  capita  in  each  county.  The  State 
board  must  provide  at  least  two  speakers  at  each  institute  and  at  the 
close  of  the  season  publish  such  lectures  and  papers  from  the  insti- 
tutes "as  may  seem  of  general  interest  and  importance  to  the 
farmers,  stock  breeders,  and  horticulturists  of  the  State." 

Under  this  act  the  board  continued  its  arrangements  with  the 
counties  on  the  same  general  plan  as  before  but  required  that  the 
institute  societies  be  nonpartisan  and  nonsectarian.    No  fees  for  ad- 
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mission  to  the  institutes  were  allowed,  but  the  societies  might  have 
fees,  subscriptions,  and  donations  for  their  other  meetings.  They 
must  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  the  cost,  attendance,  speak- 
ers, and  other  details  relating  to  the  institutes  within  10  days  after 
their  close,  and  during  the  session  must  decide  by  vote  whether  or 
not  the  institute  should  be  held  the  following  year.  The  result  of 
the  vote  must  be  included  in  the  report  to  the  board. 

The  number  of  institutes  annually  held  increased  immediately,  and 
in  1895-96  there  were  157  in  87  counties.  The  legislature  on  April 
27,  1896,  increased  the  per  capita  allowance  to  6  mills  and  divided 
it  equally  between  the  State  board  and  the  local  societies,  limiting  the 
amount  available  to  any  county  to  $250.  The  next  winter,  for  the 
first  time,  a  total  of  212  institutes  was  held  in  the  88  counties  of  the 
State.  The  number  increased  gradually  until  in  1903-4  there  were 
247  institutes.  Independent  institutes  were  also  held,  many  of 
which  failed  to  make  reports,  but  those  reporting  increased  from  8 
in  1892  to  30  in  1904. 

The  State  farmers'  institute  held  its  first  session  in  Columbus, 
January  11,  1887,  and  thereafter  met  for  two  days  each  year  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture. 

These  institutes  have  always  been  well  attended  by  the  farmers,  horticul- 
turists, and  stock  breeders  of  the  State.  During  their  continuance  no  county 
institutes  are  held,  thus  giving  all  interested  an  opportunity  of  attending,  and 
they  prove  most  successful,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  interest.  Nearly  all 
the  institute  lecturers  in  the  employ  of  the  board  attend  these  State  meetings 
and  add  materially  to  their  interest  and  value  {30). 

In  1885  an  important  development  in  the  farmers'  institute  move- 
ment occurred  when  the  "Wisconsin  Legislature  passed  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  C.  E.  Estabrook,  of  Milwaukee,  which  carried  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  annually.  As  amended  in  1887,  this  act  reads  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University  is  hereby  authorized 
to  hold  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  citizens  of  this  State  in  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture.  Such  institutes  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  at 
such  places  as  said  board  may  direct.  The  s;ud  board  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  proper  for  organizing  and  conducting  such 
institut*'S  and  may  employ  an  agent  or  agents  to  perform  such  work  in  con- 
nection therewith  as  they  may  deem  best.  The  course  of  instruction  at  such 
institutes  shall  be  so  arrangecl  as  to  present  to  tho.se  in  attendance  the  results 
of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  the  said  board 
may  use  such  sum  as  it  may  deem  proper,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $12,000 
In  any  one  year,  from  the  general  fund,  and  such  amount  is  hereby  annually 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  ;'..  Tills  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication   {31). 

Under  the  original  act  tlie  farm  committee  of  the  university  board 
of  regents  aj)j)oint('d  as  siij)erint('ndcnt  of  farmers'  institutes,  "\Vil- 
lianj  Henry  Morrison  (1H37-1H93).  a  native  of  Vorkville,  Onoida 
County,  N.  Y.,  wlio  had  settled  in  Wisconsin  in  1S59.  An  ollice  in 
the  capitol  at  Madison  was  assigni'd  to  him,  and  he  was  given  almost 
ab.solute  power  to  organize  ami  manage  the  institute  system. 

Mr.  Morrison  had  experience  as  !i  fanner,  coiinly  superintendent  of  school.*?, 
and  secretary  of  tin-  well  known  Walworth  Connly  .\gricullur.il  Society,  wliose 
annual  fairs  iiave  b^x-onie  ceietiraled  througlioiit  (he  State  and  covintry.  His 
good  Judgment  and  reniarkalde  organizing  ability  rapidly  brought  the  Wisc<m- 
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sin  system  of  institutes  Into  such  good  woikiii^  order  that  other  States  and 
Provinces,  forimiliitinj,'  systems  fur  themselves,  drew  upon  Mr.  Morrison  very 
largely  for  their  plans   (SO). 

Mr.  Morrison  was  siicceeded  by  George  McKerrow,  under  whom 
the  Wisconsin  institutes  were  developed  on  a  larger  scale. 

Under  the  Wisconsin  system  the  superintendent  arranged  the 
programs,  selected  the  lecturers,  did  the  advertising,  and,  in  general, 
controlled  the  all'airs  of  the  institutes.  The  meetings  resembled 
schools,  at  which  people  assembled  to  ask  questions  and  receive  in- 
formation and  instruction  on  the  subjects  presented  to  them.  The 
places  for  holding  institutes  were  selected  as  a  result  of  petitions 
signed  by  farmers  and  business  men,  in  which  they  agreed  to  provide 
a  free  hall  and  to  attend  to  the  local  details  without  expense  to  the 
State.  The  meetings  were  thoroughly  advertised  by  sending  out 
posters  and  programs  and  by  notices  in  the  local  papers.  The  super- 
intendent also  wrote  personal  letters  to  farmers,  inviting  their  co- 
operation in  making  the  institutes  a  success. 

The  Wisconsin  institutes  were,  however,  actually  managed  by 
farmers.  The  superintendents  were  practical  farmers  and  the  work- 
ers were  chosen  largely  from  the  best  farmers  in  the  State.  The 
farmers  in  the  several  localities  asked  for  the  institutes  and  had  a 
direct  interest  in  these  meetings.  Professor  Henry  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  agricultural  faculty  of  the  State  university  and  specialists 
from  other  States  took  part  in  the  institutes.  Partly  to  stimulate 
his  workers  and  partly  to  make  a  permanent  record  showing  the 
character  of  institute  work.  Superintendent  Morrison  began  to  hold 
annual  round-up  institutes,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  published 
and  widely  distributed.  The  first  meeting  of  this  kind  was  held  at 
Green  Bay  March  28  to  30,  1887.  The  business  transactions,  copies  of 
papers  read,  and  discussions  at  the  sample  institute  were  published 
as  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Institutes,  1887,  Bulletin  No.  1  {57).  This 
was  a  book  of  230  pages,  with  two  illustrations  of  the  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  There  were  also  58  pages  of  adver- 
tisements. The  edition  totaled  31,000  copies.  Similar  bulletins  were 
thereafter  issued  annually,  and  by  1896  the  edition  had  increased  to 
60,000  copies. 

Eijrht  thou?:and  cloth-bound  bulletins  are  turned  over  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  to  be  placed  in  the  school  district  libraries  of  the  State. 
The  balance  of  them  are  distributed  at  the  institutes  and  through  the  local  press, 
creameries,  cheese  factories,  farmers'  clubs,  agricultural  societies,  farmers,  and 
business  men  (SO). 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  information  given  out  through 
the  Wisconsin  institutes,  which  in  this  respect  were  much  like  those 
held  in  other  States,  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  topics  of  papers 
published  in  the  first  bulletin :  Clover,  recuperative  agriculture  (I.  P. 
Eoberts,  of  New  York),  beekeeping,  sheep,  poultry,  thought  and 
application  in  farming  (W.  D.  Hoard),  horses,  swine,  experiments  in 
hog  feeding  (W.  A.  Henry),  mixed  farming,  Galloway  cattle,  taxes. 
Does  knowledge  pay?,  cattle,  principles  of  breedin<r,  the  family 
cow,  corn,  fruit,  silo,  silage,  roads,  dairying,  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation. Women  had  a  part  in  the  Wisconsin  institutes  from  the  first. 
Their  papers  in  this  bulletin  were  on  butter  making,  the  dairy,  fasten- 
ing ends  and  binding  edges,  and  education  of  farmers'  daughters. 
During  the  first  two  years  an  average  of  44  institutes  were  held. 
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This  number  was  increased  to  70  during  the  next  7  years  and  by  10 
years  thereafter  to  112. 

The  following  statements  regarding  methods  used  in  conducting 
the  Wisconsin  institutes  are  based  on  data  furnished  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  in  1905  by  Superintendent  McKerrow: 

Midwinter  fairs  under  the  local  management  are  held  in  connection  with 
many  of  the  two-day  winter  institutes  where  prizes  for  products  of  the  farm 
and  home,  varying  in  amount  of  premiums  from  $10  to  $2,500,  have  been 
offered.  Where  properly  managed  this  fair  feature  adds  very  much  to  the 
interest. 

The  methods  followed  in  conducting  Wisconsin  institutes  partake  both  of  the 
features  of  a  school  and  of  a  conference.  A  petition,  signed  by  farmers  and 
business  men,  is  sent  in  to  the  management,  in  which  they  proffer  a  free  hall 
and  agree  to  looli  after  the  local  details  without  any  expense  to  the  State  fund. 
The  institutes  are  located  by  the  superintendent  by  selecting  from  the  places 
making  application  in  such  a  manner  as  to  best  cover  the  entire  State.  These 
meetings  are  thoroughly  advertised  by  sending  out  posters  and  programs  and  by 
notices  through  the  local  press. 

The  winter  meetings  are  two  days  each.  Upon  the  first  day  three  sessions 
are  held  and  but  two  upon  the  second  day.  The  evening  session,  which  is 
held  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  is  devoted  to  educational  topics,  in  which  the 
school  ofiicers  usually  take  part  with  the  iu.stitute  workers. 

In  attending  each  meeting  the  conductor  of  the  corps  of  workers  impresses 
upon  the  farmers  the  fact  that  it  is  their  meeting  and  that  they  are  expected 
to  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  discussions. 

The  speakers  give  an  opening  lecture  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in 
length  which  is  followed  by  a  twenty  to  thirty  minute  discussion,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  devoted  to  asking  questions  by  the  farmers,  and  to  brief, 
piinted  answers  to  the  same  by  the  institute  workers,  with  an  occasional  short 
statement  of  experience  and  experiments  by  those  present. 

The  conductor  at  each  meeting  promptly  shuts  off  all  partizan  political  dis- 
cussions or  statements  based  on  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  superstition.  Charts 
are  used  extensively  in  all  discussions.  Models  and  animals  are  also  sometimes 
used. 

A  stock-judging  institute  was  held  a  few  years  ago  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  at  the  Wauke-sha  County  Fair,  since 
which  time  several  counties  have  adopted  the  plan  and  require  the  judges  to 
briefly  state  the  reasons  for  their  awards. 

All  meetings  are  reported  t<i  the  superintendent  by  the  conductors  in  charge. 
The  reports  of  each  meeting  aim  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  the  section  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  and  are  made  uiKin 
uniform  blanks  furnished  to  each  conductor  for  the  purpose.  One  object  of 
these  reports  is  to  aid  the  superintendent  in  i)launing  future  work  in  the  same 
district  (30). 

Under  the  title  of  "  cooking  schools  "  separate  sessions  for  women 
were  sometimes  held,  at  whicli  the  nutritive  value  of  different  foods 
was  explained  and  methods  of  preparing  various  viands  were  demon- 
strated. These  sessions  required  a  separate  hall  and  dishes  in  which 
the  products  of  the  cooking  might  be  sampled  by  the  audience. 

Since  1895  from  10  to  10  one-day  institutes  have  Ix'on  held  in  the  timber 
districts  of  central  and  northern  Wisconsin,  wlu>re  fanners  are  making  homes 
by  clearing  up  llit>  timbcrliind  that  has  been  logged  over.  These  meetings 
have  been  v«'ry  successful  and  in  great  demand,  and  we  believe  have  done 
much  (ownrd  developing  better  methods  of  farming,  bctU'r  bred  livestock, 
and  the  dairy  industry  in  particular.  Many  cheese  and  butter  factories  have 
iH'cn  esfablislu'd  iis  the  results  of  these  meetings. 

The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  at  llrst  were  sus|ticious  of  the  farmers'  institutes, 
looking  iiiH>n  them  as  n  jxtlitical  move  or  an  atlv(>rlising  medium  for  stock 
lireeders  or  ff)r  the  agricullural  eollego  and  the  Slate  utiiversity.  and  quite 
«iften  s|M)ke  of  the  institute  workers  and  sjienkers  as  theorists.  This  sjtirit 
has  ber-n  entirely  overcome  by  tin-  employment  of  practical  farmers  as  institute 
instructors,  until  n<iw  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  have  full  confidence  In  the 
Institute  and  Its  teachings  {30), 
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In  Minnesota  the  beginning  of  farmers'  meetings  analogous  to 
farmers'  institutes  was  due  to  tho  efforts  of  H.  E.  Hoard  and  his 
associates  in  tlie  Northwestern  Dairyman's  Association.  Such  meet- 
ings were  begun  in  l.sy4  and  tiie  following  year  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  annual  State  appro})riation  of  $r),00() 
for  faimers'  institutes.  In  18SG  Edward  D.  Porter,  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  formulated  the  plan  of 
going  out  among  the  farmers  and  holding  meetings  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  manifest  sufficient  interest  in  the  agricultural  course  at 
the  university  to  send  their  sons  to  attend  it.  He  persuaded  the  agri- 
cultural conmiittee  of  the  board  of  regents  to  appropriate  $1,000 
for  farmers'  institutes,  and  31  were  held  that  year,  largely  in  connec- 
tion with  county  fairs.  The  principal  speakers  at  these  institutes 
were  Professor  Porter  and  O.  C.  Gregg.  The  latter  had  previously 
held  meetings  in  the  open  air  near  the  cattle  sheds  at  county  fairs, 
at  which  dairying  and  the  dairy  cow  had  been  discussed.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1887,  Mr.  Hoard,  then  a  State  senator,  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  providing  for  the  continuance  and  mainte- 
nance of  farmers'  institutes.  As  passed,  this  act  gave  the  institutes 
$7,500  annually,  which  was  increased  in  1889  to  $10,000.  The  insti- 
tutes were  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  control 
of  nine  members,  including  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  regents,  representatives  of  the  State  agricultural  society, 
the  State  dairy  association,  and  the  State  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  the 
president  of  the  State  horticultural  society.  They  were  to  appoint 
a  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  and  define  his  duties.  In 
April,  1887,  Mr.  Gregg  was  chosen  superintendent  and  served  in  that 
capacity  20  years.  He  was  given  full  authority  to  manage  the 
institutes,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  consult  w'ith  the 
board  regarding  the  times  and  places  for  the  institutes,  make  reports 
regarding  their  progress,  and  account  for  the  money  used  to  maintain 
them. 

Summer  and  winter  circuits  for  two-day  institutes  were  estab- 
lished. From  the  first  the  attendance  of  farming  people  at  these 
institutes  was  large.  Dairy  husbandry  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products  were  prominent  in  the  discussions  at  these  meetings. 
At  least  one  address  on  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  was  made 
at  each  .institute.  In  1890  instruction  in  cooking  and  the  balanced 
diet  was  introduced. 

In  New  York  the  farmers'  institute  movement  was  inaugurated 
in  1885  by  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  and  J.  S.  Wood- 
ward, of  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

After  consultation  with  President  Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  such  a  meet- 
ing was  called  to  he  held  in  Morrill  Hall,  February  16,  17,  and  18,  1SS6. 
Both  Professor  Roberts  and  Mr.  Woodward  were  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  ad- 
vertise this  meeting  thoroufrhly  and  m.-ike  it  a  success,  and  tiie  result  far  exceeded 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Over  100  names  appeared  on  the  register 
of  per.sons  attending  the  institute,  not  only  from  New  York,  but  from  adjoin- 
ing States,  and  at  most  of  the  sessions  between  200  and  300  people  were  present 
so  that  after  the  first  session  the  meeting  had  to  adjourn  to  Lil)rary  Hall,  in 
Ithaca.  The  meeting  consisted  of  six  sessions  and  IS  addresses,  "some  of 
which  were  longer  than  the  management  expected."  which  seriously  inlerfered 
with  the  time  desired  for  discussi(tii.  although  the  .ludience  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  and,  so  far  as  time  allowed,  the  subjects  were  discussed 
very  freely.     At  the  close  of  the  meeting  all  declared  that  the  first  institute 
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in  New  York  State  was  a  success,  and  it  was  decided  that  such  a  meeting 
"  should  be  held  every  year." 

A  more  important  resolution  adopted,  however,  was  one  asking  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  was  then  the  center  around  which 
all  agricultural  work  in  the  State  rotated,  "  to  undertake  the  work  of  holding 
a  limited  number  of  farmers'  institutes  the  next  winter,  and,  in  case  they 
refused,  to  petition  the  legislature  for  a  State  department  of  agriculture 
to  carry  on  this  work." 

When  the  question  of  their  undertaking  to  hold  farmers'  institutes  was  first 
presented  to  the  State  agricultural  society,  a  large  number  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  were  strongly  opposed  to  attempting  the  experiment.  After 
a  long  and  strenuous  session,  however,  through  the  zealous  efforts  of  a  few  who 
saw  the  possibilities  of  the  institute  movement,  the  majority  decided  to  make 
the  trial,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  held  in  Utica  in  September, 
1886.  it  was  decided  to  hold  at  least  three  institutes  that  winter,  and  $1,050 
was  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  society  for  this  purpose.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  James  McCann,  president  of  the  society ;  T.  S.  Harrison, 
secretary;  Maj.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  and  J.  S.  Woodward  was  appointed  to 
look  after  this  work. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  1887,  largely  because  of  the 
strong  advocacy  of  the  institute  work  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  make  these 
meetings  a  success,  J.  S.  Woodward  was  elected  secretary,  and  from  that 
time  until  1890  was  practically  director  of  farmers'  institutes  in  New  York 
State,  acting  under  the  direction  of  an  institute  committee.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man  is  due  the  great  success  of  these  early  institute 
meetings. 

After  careful  planning  the  institute  committee  found  that  they  could  hold 
five  institutes  during  the  winter  of  1887  with  the  money  at  their  disposal. 
All  these  meetings  were  very  largely  attended  and  great  interest  was  shown 
in  the  addresses  and  discussions  {30). 

Among  those  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  institutes  were 
Josiah  K.  Brown,  the  first  dairy  commissioner  of  New  York;  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Roberts,  who  gave  much  time  to  this  work;  E.  Lewis  Sturte- 
vant,  then  head  of  the  State  experiment  station  at  Geneva;  and 
Henry  E.  Alvord,  then  in  charge  of  the  experimental  work  at  Hough- 
ton farm  in  Orange  County.  A  great  demand  arose  for  institutes 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  this  led  the  State  agricidtural  society 
to  petition  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  work. 
In  March,  1887,  the  Wemple  Bill  was  passed,  appropriating  $6,000 
to  be  used  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  in  holding 
farmers'  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  During  the  winter 
of  1887-88,  20  institutes  were  held  and  approximately  40  the  follow- 
ing year.    In  1890  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  $10,000. 

During  the  decade  ending  1899  the  farmers'  institute  movement 
spread  throughf)ut  the  United  States.  In  Bulletin  79  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  it  is  reported  that  institutes 
were  held  that  year  in  47  States. 

In  mo.'^t  of  the  older  States  the  institute  movement  has  passed  Its  experi- 
mental stage,  and  is  so  well  grounded  in  pul)lic  opinion  and  policy  as  to  be 
a  refogni/,('(l  part  of  government:!]  macliiin'ry.  ♦  ♦  *  i^i^q  fjrcater  nunii»er 
of  inslniiccs  in  wliicli  governniciitMi  control  nlttains  are  in  tlic  oMim'  Stales; 
niid  it  is  in  tlic  older  States  tliat  tlie  machinery  of  governmental  Inireans  was 
lilvcly  to  liave  been  well  established  before  the  colleges  became  tboroughly 
Intrenched  in  public  (tpinion   (/7). 

In  Ifi  States  the  institutes  were  connected  with  a  State  department 
of  ogiiciiltun',  as  follows:  Coniu'cticiit,  Kentucky.  Tjouisinna.  Maine, 
Massachii.setts,  Missouri.  New  Haiii|)shife,  New  J(>rsoy.  Now  York, 
North  ('uroliiia.  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Pcnnsvlvania,  Klioflo  Island, 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia;  timl  in  three,  t)elaware,  Illinois,  and 
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Iowa,  with  count}'  orfjjanizations.  In  19  Southern  and  Western  States 
the  institutes  were  directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  nf;ricultural 
eolleire  or  experiment  station,  as  follows:  Arkansas,  California,  Col- 
orado, Florida,  Geor«;ia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michi<ran,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Arizona  the  institutes 
were  under  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Association;  in  Texas  they 
were  under  local  control;  in  Virginia  farmers'  clubs  held  institutes; 
in  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Wj'oming  institutes  were  not  yet 
organized. 

About  $150,000  of  public  funds  were  used  in  farmers'  institute 
work  in  the  United  States  in  1899.  The  eight  States  having  the 
largest  appropriations  were:  New  York  $20,000,  Ohio  $16,346.72, 
Illinois  $15,650,  Minnesota  $13,500,  Wisconsin  $12,000,  Michigan 
$5,500,  Indiana  $5,000,  and  Vermont  $5,000. 

From  statistics  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  it  is 
estimated  that  about  2,000  institutes  were  held  during  1899  with  a 
total  attendance  of  over  500,000  farmers. 

In  Wisconsin  tliere  are  now  annually  held  120  institutes,  with  an  attendance 
of  over  50.000  persons;  in  Massachusetts  125  institutes,  with  an  attendance  of 
ahout  11.000  farmers ;  in  West  Virginia  over  60  institutes,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  14.000;  in  Minnesota  50  institutes,  of  two  or  three  days  each,  with  an 
attendance  at  each  of  from  300  to  1.000 ;  in  Indiana  100  institutes,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  over  25.000 ;  in  Kansas  135  institutes,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
20.000 :  in  Michigan  institutes  in  nearly  every  county,  and  a  total  attendance 
reported  to  reacli  120.000;  in  Nebraska  60  institutes,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  over  26.000;  in  Pennsylvania  about  300  institutes,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  over  50.000:  in  Ohio  250  institutes  in  88  counties,  with  an  aggregate  at- 
tendance of  about  90.000 :  in  New  York  over  300  institutes  yearly,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  about  75.0(10;  in  California  about  SO  institutes  annually,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  16,000  (/7). 

Directors  or  superintendents  of  farmers'  institutes  were  special 
officers  in  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

As  the  farmers'  institutes  developed  and  funds  became  available 
for  holding  them  regularly  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  special  force 
of  paid  lecturers  to  supplement  those  who  came  from  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  These  special  lecturers  were  often 
farmers  or  horticulturists. 

Women  were  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  institutes,  and  the 
number  of  women  lecturers  gradually  increased.  Then  special  ses- 
sions for  women  were  organized.  In  1903-4,  in  New  York,  school 
children  were  specially  invited  to  attend,  and  programs  were  ar- 
ranged for  them.  About  the  same  time  prizes  for  exhibits  by  young 
people  were  offered  by  the  institutes  in  Indiana,  where  it  had  become 
customary  to  have  exhibits  of  culinary,  dairy,  and  cereal  products. 
In  some  States  such  exhibits  were  organized  as  local  faii-s  hekl  at 
the  same  time  as  the  institutes.  About  1904  special  institutes  for 
negroes  were  begun  in  North  Carolina.  In  1899  "normal  institutes'' 
for  farmers'  institute  workers  were  held  at  Ithaca  and  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
and  tlie  period  covered  was  extended  to  one  week  in  1903. 

Geneially  the  local  arrangements  and  expenses  were  taken  care 
of  by  the  local  communities,  which  provided  a  hall  and  advertised 
the  meetings  in  the  press  and  through  posters,  notices  in  sch(X)ls, 
churches,  and  in  meetings  of  farm  organizations.     In  a  niunber  of 
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States  special  county  societies  were  formed  to  work  in  the  interest 
of  the  institutes.  Sometimes  these  societies  attempted  to  hold  addi- 
tional meetingrs. 

Usually  the  institute  program  included  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
subjects  but  occasionally  special  institutes  for  dairying,  fruit  grow- 
ing, beekeeping,  or  other  farm  actiyities  were  held.  In  Pennsylyania, 
after  Professor  Hamilton  became  institute  director,  in  1895,  an  entire 
session  at  each  institute  was  giyen  to  some  subject  of  general  interest 
prescribed  by  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 

Instrumental  music,  singing,  and  other  recreational  features  were 
introduced  at  the  institutes,  particularly  at  the  eyening  sessions. 
"When  the  stereopticon  became  ayailable  it  was  increasingly  used. 
Lecturers  often  brought  charts,  photographs,  specimens,  and  other 
illustratiye  material.  In  Minnesota  at  an  early  day  liying  animals 
were  used  to  illustrate  animal-husbandry  subjects  either  on  the  plat- 
form or  in  the  streets.  In  Wisconsin  and  other  States  the  use  of  the 
Babcock  milk  tester  and  other  dairy  apparatus  was  demonstrated  at 
institutes.  At  times  there  were  also  exhibits  and  demonstrations  of 
various  kinds  of  farm  machinery. 

After  trials  of  various  periods  the  standard  institute  covered  two 
days,  but  many  one-day  institutes  were  held.  Most  commonly  the 
institutes  were  held  during  the  winter  months  but  often  in  the  South- 
ern States  and  sometimes  in  the  North  they  were  held  in  the  sum- 
mer. Various  plans  to  save  time  and  expense  were  tried  for  routing 
the  institute  lecturers.  In  some  States  when  institutes  became 
numerous  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  had 
to  Hmit  the  time  which  their  officers  should  individually  spend  in 
institute  work.  About  1895  the  institute  director  in  Xew  York 
attempted  to  increase  the  number  of  institutes  by  holding  what  were 
called  "  lap-over "  meetings.  His  force  was  divided  between  two 
institutes  held  at  the  same  time  in  towns  conveniently  located,  and 
individual  lecturers  served  both  meetings  going  back  and  forth.  This 
did  not  work  well  because  the  lecturei*s  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  tlu'ii-  atidionres  personally  and  were  so  overworked  that  they 
could  not  do  their  best. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  WITH   FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE,  1901  TO  191.5 

The  national  significance  of  the  farmers'  institute  movement  was 
rocognizpcl  when  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers  was  organized  at  AVatertown,  Wis.,  March  13,  1896. 
(leorge  McKorrow,  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  in  Wiscon- 
sin, issued  a  call  in  the  winter  of  1S90  for  a  meeting  of  the  farmers' 
institute  workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  which  this 
association  was  formed.  Aliout  .'^-0  representative  men  fiom  AVis- 
consin  and  deh-gatcs  fi'om  Illinois.  Michigiin.  Miiuiesota.  Nebraska, 
and  Ohio  attended  this  meeting.  Mr.  McKerrow,  in  explaining  the 
jiurpose  ol"  (he  meeting,  stated: 

TJinn*  was  fclf  to  ho  a  nerd  for  n  mootliiK  of  the  farmers'  instlttile  workers 
fif  fho  sc'vernl  Stntes  t(»  oxehnmre  views  niid  rnnipiire  experi(>nees.  No  two 
Stntes  liiivc  (lie  Miinr  jdjiii  iimlcr  wliidi  iiistitiilc  work  is  oirrifd  on,  Itiit  iill 
have  some  t;oo(l  ixtliits  al>oiit  wliieh  we  all  oimlit  to  hv  iiiforiiied.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  feeling  that  we  should  come  together  and  acknowledge  our  mistakes  and 
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tell  of  our  suci'osses  lii  order  (hat  others  need  not  experience  the  same  failures 
(50). 

O.  C.  GrefTff,  of  Minnesota,  was  elected  temporary  chairman  and 
F.  W.  Taylor,  of  Nel)raska,  temporary  secretary,  and  when  it  had 
been  decided  to  form  an  association  those  officers  were  made  perma- 
nent. On  motion  of  Kenyon  L.  Butterficld,  then  in  charge  of  insti- 
tutes in  Michiofan,  a  commitlee,  consistinir  of  C  W.  (lijrfield.  of 
Michiizan,  (ieorire  McKerrow,  and  F.  W.  Taylor,  was  ai)pointo(l  to 
prepare  and  re])ort  a  constitution.  The  committee's  amended  draft 
was  adopted  with  the  uudcrstandinjr  that  it  would  be  ratified  at  the 
next  meeting.    The  following  significant  resolution  was  adopted : 

Re.<ioh'ed,  As  the  sense  of  this  association,  that  the  farmers'  institutes  of  each 
State  and  Province  should  be  euided  by  some  central  authority  which  recog- 
nizes the  asTicultural  collefre  and  experiment  station  as  the  leaders  of  our 
system  of  agricultural  education,  and  the  farmers'  institute  as  a  strong,  active, 
and  effective  ally  (SO). 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  Chicago.  111., 
October  14—15,  1896.  A  substitute  for  the  committee's  draft  of  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  offered  by  John  Hamilton,  then  in  charge 
of  faiiueis'  institutes  in  Pennsylvania,  was  adopted.  The  significant 
provisions  of  this  constitution  were  as  follows:  (1)  "This  organiza- 
tion shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Managers":  (2)  "the  membership  shall  consist 
of  one  representative  for  each  State  or  Province  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  who  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  State  or  Provincial  farm- 
ers' institute  work  as  its  general  superintendent,  director,  or  manager, 
or  his  official  representative";  (3)  annual  dues  of  members  were 
fixed  at  $10:  (4)  associate  members  may  be  elected  by  a  two-thirds 
vote;  (5)  "the  annual  dues  of  an  associate  member  shall  be  $1"; 
and  (6)  "  there  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  the 
president  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of  this  association  and  three 
other  members  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot"  {30). 

The  officers  selected  were  George  JMcKerrow^,  president;  K.  L. 
Butterfield.  vice  president;  and  F.  W.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer. 
John  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  W.  W.  Miller,  of  Ohio,  and  \V.  C. 
Latta,  of  Indiana,  were  elected  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  Watertown  and  Chicago  meetings  members  were  present 
from  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  "Wis- 
consin, and  from  Canada.  The  additional  States  represented  by 
associate  members  were  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  October  27-28,  1897.  At  this  meeting  the  custom  ori<rinated  of 
having  brief  reports  of  the  status  of  the  institutes  in  the  several 
States  to  keep  the  association  informed  regarding  the  progress  of 
this  movement  from  year  to  year. 

Pi-ofessor  Hamilton  advocated  more  systematic  work  by  the  insti- 
tutes and  sug<?ested  that  each  State  might  l)e  divided  into  districts  of 
several  counties  each,  to  which  one  or  more  lecturers  might  be  as- 
signed to  hold  "  schools,"  meeting  at  least  once  a  month  in  the  several 
towmships  or  school  districts.  The  "  idea  of  systematic,  long-con- 
tinue«l.  and  thorough  instruction  to  the  farmers  the  year  through^ 
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(IS)  was  commended  by  K.  L.  Butterfield  as  a  matter  to  which 
ultimately  eflPorts  must  be  directed. 

At  this  meetin<i:  the  relation  of  farmers'  institutes  and  college  ex- 
tension work  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  briefly  discussed, 
and  ]Mr,  Butterfield  suggested  pecuniary  aid  by  the  Xational  Gov- 
ernment to  land-grant  colleges  for  agricultural  extension  work. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting,  held  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  October  4^5, 
1898,  only  a  few  States  were  represented,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  association  was  organized  on  too  narrow  a  basis.  Therefore,  at 
the  fourth  meeting,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  29-30,  1899.  with  a 
considerable  attendance  of  lecturers  and  others  interested  in  the  in- 
stitutes, the  name  of  the  association  was  changed  to  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  association  at  Buifalo,  N.  Y.,  September 
18-19,  1901,  it  was  brought  into  much  closer  relations  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations,  and  these  relations  were  afterwards  strengthened 
by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Hamilton  as  farmers'  institute 
specialist  in  that  office.  He  also  was  made  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion. From  this  time  the  meetings  of  the  association  were  more 
largely  attended,  and  a  wide  range  of  subjects  relating  to  the  organi- 
zation and  work  of  the  institutes  throughout  the  country  was  dis- 
cussed. 

The  broader  scope  of  the  organization  of  the  association  is  shown 
in  its  amended  constitution  as  it  existed  in  1905,  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

ArticlP  III.     Membership. 

Any  active  worker  in  the  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
may  become  a  regular  member  of  this  association  on  payment  of  the  annual 
(lues  and  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  A  di'lejrate  nK'ml)er  reprt^entin?  the  State 
farmers'  institute  organization  shall  be  admitted  from  each  State  and  Province, 
on  compliance  with  the  by-laws,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  five  votes  on  any 
question :  Provided,  That  the  annual  member.«;hip  dues  of  the  person  shall  be  $1 
and  that  of  tlie  State  -So.  Also,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricuiure  and 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  that  department  .'^luill  each  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  association,  with  the  full  privileges  of  delegate  membei*ship. 

Article  VII.    Associate  Members. 

Honorary  members  of  this  organization  may  be  elected  from  time  to  time 
npon  the  presentation  of  their  names  by  .some  member  of  the  association  and 
upon  their  receiving  the  votes  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Article  VIII.     Powers  of  Honorary  Members. 

Honorary  menilicrs  shall  be  entitled  to  sit  in  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  to  take  part  in  all  discussions,  but  sliall  have  no  vote  {13). 

A  consolidated  account  of  the  Watertown  and  Chicago  meetings 
was  published  by  the  secretary  in  1897,  and  this  officer  also  issued  the 
proceedings  of  the  Columbus  meeting.  No  report  of  the  Omaha 
meeting  was  published.  The  proceedings  of  the  Rochester  meeting 
were  published  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Kei)ort  of  the  New  York 
State  Airricultural  Society.  Those  of  the  meeting  at  Delavan,  Wis., 
in  1900,  were  published  in  (he  tinnual  bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm- 
ens'  Institute.  lieginning  with  1901  the  proceedings  of  (his  associa- 
tion were  |)ublished  by  the  Office  of  Kxperinicnt  Stations  of  (he 
Knited  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was  continued 
through  1912,  after  which  the  assfx'iation  resumed  such  jjubiication. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  the  maintenance  pf  a 
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separate  national  association  to  represent  the  institutes  became  in- 
creasinfrly  clifKcult  because  (1)  work  formerly  done  by  farmers' 
institutes  was  now  included  in  tlie  extension  pro<^rams  of  ajrricultural 
colle<xes  and  (2)  the  mana<jjement  of  the  institutes  in  several  States 
was  transferred  from  tlie  dej)artment  of  a<ijricnlture  to  the  ajrricul- 
tural  coUefjes.  The  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers  therefore  came  to  an  end  with  tlie  meeting  held  at  Chicago 
in  iyi9.    No  proceedings  were  published  after  1917. 

THE  FEDERAL  FARMERS'   INSTITUTE  OFFICE 

From  its  establishment  in  1888,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  farmers'  institutes  a,s  agencies  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  practical  results  of  agricultural  experimen- 
tation. Early  in  1889  it  began  the  collection  of  data  regarding  the 
legislation,  organization,  and  work  of  the  institutes.  In  his  report 
for  that  year  Director  At  water  stated  that  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  show  that — 

■what  the  farmers'  institutes  are  now  doing  with  jrreat  success  is  largely  an 
extension  and  development  of  the  work  done  by  various  organizations,  such  as 
boards  of  agriculture,  agricultural  societies,  farmers'  conventions,  farmers' 
clubs,  and  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  for  many  years  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  country.  The  movement  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  the  agricultural  and  intellectual  progress  of  our  times. 

That  report  also  contained  a  list  of  the  States  in  which  institutes 
■were  held,  with  the  addresses  of  State  officers  in  charge. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  J.  M.  Kusk  also  called  special  attention 
to  the  institutes  in  his  first  annual  report,  which  was  for  the  year 
1889.  He  referred  to  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  appropriating 
Federal  funds  for  a  farmers'  institute  division  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  commented  on  the  success  of  the  institutes  in  Wis- 
consin, his  own  State.    Continuing,  he  said : 

Experience  there  and  in  other  States  has  fully  demonstrated  the  extraor- 
dinary benefits  arising  from  these  institutes,  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion, 
without  going  into  details  as  to  the  precise  way  in  wliich  aid  to  the  movement 
should  be  furnished,  the  National  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  so 
strongly  marked  out  by  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  .stations,  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  foster  and  encourage  the  work  of  the  institutes  in  the  various  States  and 
Territories.      The  institutes  have  been  justly  designated  the  farmers' colleges  {oO). 

The  bill  (S.  3969)  referred  to  by  Secretary  Rusk  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  February  15,  1889,  by  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin.  It 
provided  for  a  superintendent  of  institutes  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  was  to  organize  and  conduct  farmers'  in.^titutes 
annually  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  "  Lecturers,  conduc- 
tors, and  experts  necessary  to  conduct  not  more  than  400  institutes  in 
one  season  shall  be  secured,"  and  a  bulletin  of  the  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  papers  of  each  season  was  to  be  pul)lished  and  distributed 
widely.  Cooperation  with  the  States,  which  might  increase  the  num- 
ber of  institutes,  was  included  in  this  plan. 

The  early  volumes  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record  contain  ref- 
erences to  the  institutes,  and  in  1896  that  journal  issued  an  article  on 
the  history  and  work  of  the  institutes,  by  A.  C.  True  and  F.  H.  Hall. 
Bulletin  79  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  published  in  1900 
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(J7),  contained  a  more  extended  history  of  the  institutes,  by  L.  H. 
Bailey. 

The  nation-wide  expansion  of  the  farmers'  institute  movement 
and  the  growth  of  somewhat  similar  work  in  foreign  countries  made 
it  desirable  to  have  a  Federal  agency  for  the  promotion  of  this  great 
enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  At  the 
Columbus  meeting  of  the  farmers'  institute  association  in  1897  the 
following  question  was  discussed:  "What  support  should  farmers' 
institutes  have  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  how  shall  such  cooperation  be  secured?"  This  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  motion: 

Tliat  the  association  at  this  time  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  consisting 
of  the  president-elect  (John  Hamilton)  and  two  others  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president-elect,  the  business  of  which  committee  shall  be  between  the  present 
time  and  the  date  of  our  next  annual  meeting  to  gather  such  facts  as  are 
obtainable  and  get  in  touch  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
and  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  a 
relation  and  union,  such  as  has  been  outlined  either  dir«'tly  or  indirectly  with 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States,  and  submit  their  report  at 
the  next  meeting  {13,  30). 

W,  C.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  and  F.  W.  Taylor,  of  Nebraska,  were 
members  of  this  committee.  A  report  was  prepared,  but  lack  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  association  at  the  Omaha  meeting  in 
1898  prevented  its  presentation.  The  committee,  after  conferring 
with  James  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations : 

(1)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  be 
requested  to  arrange  for  a  division  in  connection  with  that  department,  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Division  of  Farmers'  Institutes,"  and  to  appoint  a  suitable 
officer  who  shall  be  in  charge. 

(2)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to 
arrange  for  the  sending  out  of  suitable  scientific  lectures  to  the  several  States 
to  assist  the  State  managers  in  the  farmers'  institute  work. 

(3)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  officer 
of  the  Division  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  be  requested  to  annually  collect,  compile, 
and  pul)lish  statistics  of  the  institute  work  conducted  by  the  several  States,  and 
di.'itribute  sufh  documents  in  the  same  manner  as  like  pultlicatious  are  now 
distributed  by  tliat  department. 

(4)  That  a  bill  be  prepared  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  Ignited 
States  providing  for  an  apjiroprintion  to  thi>  several  States  for  farmer.s'  insti- 
tute purposes,  to  be  apportioned  pro  rata,  according  to  the  number  of  farms 
(farmers)  in  each  State. 

(r>)  Thiit  this  liill  shall  provide  that  the  moneys  so  ajiiu-opriated  shnll  be 
u.sed  exilnsively  in  the  i)ayment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  competent 
instruetors.  and  that  cich  State  receiving  the  lienelits  of  this  act  sh:ill  ajipn). 
priale  out  of  the  St.-ite  treasiiry  for  institute  purposes  at  least  as  much  as  is 
received   fniin  tbe  Nationjil  <!overinneiit. 

((!)  Tlial  e:ieh  Sl.-ile  itefore  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act  shall  appoint  a 
St.'ite  director  of  institutes,  who  sli;ili  have  cb:iri:e  of  the  exiKMiditure  of  these 
funds,  and  who  sliall  report  annually  on  the  .'{0th  diiy  of  .Inne  to  the  ;mdilor- 
gener.'il  of  liis  .StJite.  and  also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De]i.'irtin(Mit  of  Agriculture 
at  Wasliington.  giving  nn  itemi'/e<l  account  of  the  expenditures  for  institute 
I)Urpo.ses  for  the  preceding  yenr.  according  to  a  form  to  l>e  nrovided  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  {SO). 

At  the  l^)(■h('s(e^  inccling  in  1S90  "Mr.  Biitterfiold.  of  IMidiigan, 
called  attention  to  this  matter  and.  at  his  suggestion,  Messrs.  Pawley, 
of  New  York,  McKcrrow,  of  Wi.sconsin,  and  Dye,  of  New  Jersey, 
were  appointed  a  cominiKee  (o  confer  with  the  l)e]iiir(nient  of 
Agriculture  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  or  the  forma- 
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tion  of  some  other  i)lan  to  encoura<^o  farineis'  institutes  and  a<ji'icul- 
tural  college  extension.  The  published  proceed in<(s  of  the  associa- 
tion jLjive  no  record  of  the  work  of  tliis  connnittee,  but  in  1901  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  appeared  at  the  meeting 
at  ButFalo,  N.  Y.,  and  spoke  on  the  rehition  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  farmers'  institutes.    He  stated: 

Secretary  Wilson  is  frrojitly  interested  in  the  f;irnuM-s'  institutfs.  "Wo  have 
already  done  a  little  in  the  way  of  publications  on  this  subject,  but  we  want 
to  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  that  is  our  intention  and  hope.  In  order  to  work 
we  must  have  funds,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  Secretary  Wilson  in  his  forth- 
cominj;  report  to  ur>re  that  an  appropriation  be  made  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  for  work  in  connection  with  the  farmers'  institutes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  dejjartnient  may  properly  do  for  this  movement  something  like  that 
which  it  is  doing  for  the  colleges  and  stations  {IJ). 

That  year  Secretary  Wilson  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
to  enable  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  to  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  farmers'  institutes. 

The  appropriation  was  to  be  used  in  employing  an  officer  who  would  devote 
his  time  and  energy  to  this  work,  visit  institute  workers  and  advise  with  them 
regarding  the  ways  in  whicli  the  department  might  help  tlie  institutes,  study 
the  problems  of  institute  management  at  home  and  abroad,  and  seek  to  shape 
the  department's  work  for  the  institutes  so  that  it  might  be  most  helpful  to 
this  enterprise.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  department  might  help  the 
institutes  were  pointed  out,  as  follows:  (1)  By  collating  and  puhlisiiiiig  informa- 
tion regarding  the  institute  movement  at  home  and  abroad;  (2)  by  furnish- 
ing the  institute  workers  with  the  department  publications  and  information 
through  correspondence;  (3)  by  advising  and  assisting  institute  managers 
with  referenee  to  perfecting  organization  and  strengthening  the  work  in  weak 
places;  (4)  by  sending  out  lecturers  to  address  representative  institutes  in 
different  States  on  the  work  of  the  department;  (5)  in  general,  by  acting 
through  its  Office  of  Exiieriment  Stations  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the 
farmers'  institute  movement  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations   (52). 

Finally,  the  appropriation  act  carried  only  $2,000  for  such  work. 
Part,  of  this  sum  was  used  for  editing  and  publishing  the  proceedings 
of  the  farmers'  institute  association  and  for  the  collection  of  statistics 
relating  to  institutes.  The  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1903,  was  more  successful.  An  appropriation  of 
$5,000  was  made  and,  in  anticipation  of  this  financial  support,  .John 
Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  farmers'  institute  special- 
ist in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  April  1,  1903.  The  duties 
of  this  officer  as  indicated  in  the  appropriation  act  were  as  follows : 

To  investigate  and  report  upon  the  organization  and  progress  of  farmers' 
Institutes  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  upon  similar  organizations 
in  foreign  countries,  with  special  suggestions  of  plans  and  methods  for  making 
such  organizations  more  effective  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  I)ei)artment  of  Agriculture  and  the  exrteriment  stations  and  of 
improved  methods  of  agricultural  practice  (52). 

Beginning  with  1902  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  published 
in  its  anmml  report  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  institutes  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  together  Avith  statistics  and  other  data 
relating  to  them.  This  form  of  publication  was  continued  until  1913. 
From  1907  the  extension  work  of  agricultural  colleges  was  included 
in  this  report,  and  from  1910  accounts  were  given  of  similar  work 
in  foreign  countries,  in  continuation  of  the  information  given  in 
Office  of  P^xperiment  Stations  bulletins  on  agricultural  instructiim  in 
the  British  Empire  and  in  continental  countries,  published  in  1905 
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and  1906.  At  this  time  lantern  slides  were  first  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed -with  outlines  for  lectures.  Among  the  first  of  these  were 
the  syllabi  and  sets  of  slides  on  the  care  of  milk,  potato  diseases,  soil, 
profitable  cattle  feeding,  and  silage  and  silo  construction  for  the 
South. 

To  create  interest  in  more  systematic  instruction  by  the  farmers' 
institutes,  experts  in  various  subjects  prepared  outlines  of  courses 
for  movable  schools  of  from  one  week  to  two  months'  duration. 
Such,  for  example,  were  the  courses  on  cheese  making  by  L.  L,  Van 
Slyke,  of  the  Xew  York  (Geneva)  Experiment  Station;  fruit  grow- 
ing by  S.  B.  Green,  of  the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture;  and 
cereal  foods  and  their  preparation  by  IMargaret  J.  Mitchell.  These 
were  followed  in  1908  by  a  circular  on  the  form  of  organization, 
equipment,  and  method  of  instruction  suitable  to  such  schools. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  to  deal  with 
the  institute  directors  in  the  several  States  and  to  aid  them  in  all 
possible  ways.  The  farmers'-institute  specialist,  therefore,  made 
many  visits  to  these  directors  and  tlirough  correspondence  kept  in 
close  touch  with  them  and  their  work. 

It  was  early  aj^parent  that  a  useful  service  could  be  rendered  by 
educating  the  large  body  of  institute  lecturers  who  had  had  no  special 
training  for  their  work  and  whose  knowledge  of  subject  matter  in 
agriculture  was  comparatively  narrow  and  local.  Through  the 
directors,  lists  of  the  lecturers  were  obtained  and  published  from 
time  to  time,  and  lecturers  were  shown  how  to  obtain  from  the 
department  and  tlie  experiment  stations  publications,  illustrative 
material,  and  other  aids.  As  new  forms  of  institute  organization 
and  work  developed  in  particular  States,  information  regarding  them 
was  disseminated  in  publications  or  informal  communications.  Such 
publications,  for  example,  were  the  circulars  on  farmers'  institutes 
for  women  and  for  young  people,  issued  in  1909  and  1910.  State 
legislation  relating  to  the  institutes  was  followed,  and  summaries  of 
pertinent  laws  were  published.  As  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  farmers'  Institute  Workers,  Professor  Hamilton 
})uih  up  interest  in  this  organization  and  promoted  its  welfare.  In 
May,  1909.  John  M.  Stc(hnan.  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture, 
was  added  to  the  force  of  the  farmers'  institute  office  and  has  con- 
tinued to  jK'rform  services  in  the  interest  of  institute  workers  up  to 
the  present  time. 

The  work  of  this  office  had  been  broadened  to  include  work  with 
various  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  particularly 
with  tlie  rapidly  growing  extension  departments  of  the  agricultural 
colleges. 

In  1904,  two  railroads  in  Iowa,  cooperating  with  the  agricultural 
college,  ran  special  trains  through  a  farming  region  to  promote 
the  use  of  better  seed  corn.  The  "corn  special"  was  equipj^ed  with 
lecturers,  charts,  specimens,  books,  bulletins,  and  demonstration 
nuiterial.  It  stopped  at  stations  where  farming  people  were  as- 
sembled to  listen  to  lectures,  witness  demonstrations,  pass  through 
the  train  to  view  its  contents,  and  receive  ])ublications.  So  much 
interest  was  aroused  by  this  enter|)rise  that  by  li>(H»  such  trains  had 
Ix'cti  run  in  21  States  In  the  West,  East,  and  South.  Their  instruc- 
tion ami  material  ha«l  been  broadened  to  cover  u  wide  range  of  topics 
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adapted  to  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  several  sections.  In 
the  sprinf;  of  1906,  Professor  Hamilton  accompanied  one  of  these 
trains  through  a  part  of  Illinois.  His  published  report  on  this 
method  of  agricultural  promotion  reads  as  follows: 

Till'  train  was  furnished  bj*  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and 
consisted  of  a  locomotive,  baji^atie  car,  two  coaches,  one  dining  car,  and  a 
comi)artment  sleeper.  The  comj)any  bore  all  of  the  expenses  excepting  the 
salaries  of  the  lecturers,  which  were  met  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Al- 
though the  country  roads  were  deep  with  mud,  the  attendance  at  the  stations 
at  which  the  stops  were  made  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  ranging  in 
number  from  150  to  400.  One  day  by  actual  count  the  attendance  was  over 
3.500. 

lieports  of  similar  manifestations  of  interest  have  come  from  other  States 
in  which  these  trains  have  been  utilized.  The  novelty  of  the  method  has  no 
doubt  had  something  to  do  with  the  attendance,  but  there  seems  also  to  have 
been,  as  evidenced  by  the  close  attention  given  to  the  lecturers  and  by  tlie 
questions  asked,  a  real  desire  for  information. 

Perhaps  the  most  signihcant  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  interest  that 
the  transportation  companies  are  taking  in  agricultural  education,  or  at  least 
in  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information.  In  every  instance  prominent 
railroad  othcials  have  accompanied  the  trains,  and  have  assured  the  farmers 
of  their  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  farming  people.  This  effort  on 
the  part  of  tlie  railroads  to  improve  agriculture  is  undobtedly  tlie  beginning  of 
the  organization  in  the  management  of  these  companies  of  a  corps  of  agricul- 
tural experts  who  shall  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  its  several  phases,  and  also  to  assisting  farmers  in  the  market- 
ing of  their  crt)ps. 

A  recent  investigation  by  the  institute  specialist  into  what  the  railroad 
companies  of  the  United  States  are  doing  in  aid  of  agriculture  discloses  the 
fact  that  v>ith  few  exceptions  they  are  coming  as  never  before  to  appreciate 
this  source  of  traffic,  and  quite  a  number  of  companies  have  already  begun 
the  organization  of  departments  for  the  aid.  and  encouragement  of  this  indus- 
try. One  company  has  three  expert  specialists  and  two  assistants  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  instructing  and  otherwise  aiding  the  farmers.  This 
company  also  publishes  a  monthly  magazine  giving  information  with  respect 
lo  farm  lands  and  methods  of  culture.  Another  company  has  been  instrumental 
in  organizing  fruit  growers  and  truckers'  associations  at  different  points 
along  its  road,  and  issues  printed  circulars  and  bulletins  of  information 
respecting  the  agricultural  advantages  of  the  several  localities  through  which 
the  road  passes.  This  company  also  employs  experts  to  teach  the  trucker  and 
farmer,  and  to  oversee  and  assist  him  in  his  work.  Siome  of  these  experts 
I'.ave  had  training  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the 
country,  and  others  are  commercial  men  of  years  of  experience,  who  aid  in 
marketing  produce  and  assist  by  teaching  the  fruit  growers  and  truckers  how 
to  grade,  pack,  and  prepare  their  products  so  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  demands 
of  the  various  cities.  This  road  has  a  soliciting  freight  agent  in  every  northern 
city  of  any  magnitude.  The  agent  informs  the  fruit  growers"  associations  and 
individual  growers  daily,  and  oftener  if  required,  as  to  the  exact  condition 
of  the  market  in  the  city  where  he  is  located.  He  advLses  of  the  arrival  of  the 
cars,  the  condition  of  the  contents,  and  often  gives  the  prices  which  were 
obtained  for  the  consignment  before  the  consignee  reports  the  arrival  of  the 
car. 

Another  company  has  distributed  along  its  lines  800  purebred  bulls  and 
6,000  purebred  pigs  for  bret'ding  purposes,  and  it  also  offers  prizes  for  the 
best-managed  farms  in  the  several  districts  through  which  it  runs. 

A  western  conqiaiiy  has  organized  thirty-live  farmers'  institutes  and  truck- 
growers'  associations.  Anotlier  reports  eighteen  such  organizations  in  ita 
territory.  In  Texas  the  railroads  have  associated  for  the  development  of  the 
industries  of  the  State,  and  are  encouraging  and  aiding  the  introduction  of 
diversified  crops,  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools,  and  the  construction 
of  substantial  highways  in  the  country  districts  (5.;?). 

Following  the  progress  of  this  movement.  Professor  Hamilton  in 
1910  made  an  extended  investigation  by  correspondence  with  103  rail- 
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road  companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  results  of 
this  inquiry  were  published  in  Circular  112  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  entitled  "  The  Transportation  Companies  as  Factors 
in  Agricultural  Extension"  (-54).  That  j^ear  52  of  these  companies 
operated  agricultural  trains.  The  number  of  lecturers  connected 
with  43  of  these  trains  was  346.  usually  from  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, experiment  stations,  or  State  or  national  departments  of 
agriculture.  An  attendance  of  189.645  people  was  reported  from 
26  trains.  This  movement  reached  its  peak  in  1911.  when  71  trains 
were  run  in  28  States,  and  the  attendance  was  995.220.  In  1914  there 
were  34  trains  in  17  States,  with  an  attendance  of  474.906. 

For  several  years  the  running  of  such  trains  undoubtedly  did  much 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  farming  people  in  improved  agricultural 
practicas  and  in  the  work  of  farmers'  institutes,  agricultural  colleges, 
and  experiment  .stations.  Unless  followed  up  by  continued  personal 
efforts  of  extension  agents  or  railroad  officials,  however,  there  was 
little  practical  result  after  the  excitement  caused  by  the  agricultural 
train  had  died  down.  Therefore  agricultural  trains  have  been  dis- 
continued in  recent  years  except  to  meet  some  emergency. 

In  1910  the  farmers'  institute  office  made  an  extensive  inquiry 
regarding  the  status  of  the  1,200  county-fair  associations  in  the  United 
States  and  their  relation  to  the  movement  for  agricultural  education. 
This  showed  that  these  associations  with  their  250,000  members  were 
doing  consideral)le  good  through  their  exhibits,  but  might  easily 
make  their  influence  much  greater  by  giving  their  exhibits  and  meet- 
ings a  larger  and  more  direct  educational  value  and  by  eliminating 
certain  objectionable  features  which  tended  to  lower  the  social  and 
moral  standards  of  rural  communities.  To  aid  in  redirecting  and 
improving  tlie  work  of  these  associations  Professor  Hamilton  pre- 
pared an  article  on  agricultural-fair  associations  and  their  utilization 
in  agricultural  educaticm  and  improvement,  which  was  published  as 
Circular  109  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (23). 

When  the  extension  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  became  suffi- 
ciently important  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican xVgricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  extension  work  was  created  in  that  association  in  1905, 
This  committee  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  and  Professor  Hamilton  was  named  to  assist  them.  The 
committee  chose  him  as  tlieir  secretary,  and  from  that  time  his  office 
dealt  (iiiite  regularly  with  matters  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
agriciilliiral  extension  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  This  service 
will  be  iiiorc  fiillv  described  in  the  chapter  on  extension  work. 

One  feature  oi  Professor  Hamilton's  wcu'k  in  whicli  ho  was  ospe- 
rially  interested  and  wljieh  in  his  mind  had  a  (l(>finile  relation  to  the 
faniiers'  institutes  may  projierly  be  considered  here.  Professor 
Hamilton  realized  the  value  of  farmers'  institutes  as  aids  in  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  practices  and  household  management,  but 
lie  flesired  to  sii|)plement  the  institutes  with  work  of  jn'rinanent  edu- 
cational value.  He  Knew  that  exjKM-t  extension  agents  anil  teacher.^ 
wf.uld  for  years  be  too  few  to  carry  agricuitiwal  education  into  rural 
conununitiJ's  generally,  but  he  hoped  to  lind  in  many  rural  conununi- 
ties  jM-rsons  of  sufficient  education  and  organizing  alulity  to  assemble 
.'^rnall  groups  of  people  and  give  them  worth-while  instruction.     He 
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proposed  to  supply  these  local  leaders  with  definitely  orpfanized  mate- 
rial for  demonstrations,  subject  matter,  apparatus,  publications,  illus- 
trative material,  and  all  necessary  aids.  A  plan  was  made  for  a 
short  course  on  this  basis. 

The  State  a«rricultural  college  through  its  extension  department 
"was  to  organize  and  supervise  this  course.  The  extension  director, 
or  his  representative,  would  visit  the  community  where  the  course 
•was  to  be  given,  enroll  not  to  exceed  15  persons  who  must  all  be  over 
17  years  of  age,  assist  in  obtaining  suitable  roumy  for  the  work,  select 
the  class  leauer,  and  order  the  necessary  equiimient  from  the  college 
or  other  agency  support  in  fj  the  enterprise.  Each  course  would  cover 
but  one  subject  and  would  be  arranged  to  continue  one  week  to  two 
months,  according  as  it  was  pursued  in  w^hole  or  in  part.  Each 
lecture,  with  its  practicums,  references  to  literature,  and  list  of  ques- 
tions, would  be  so  printed  that  copies  could  be  given  to  members  of 
the  class  after  the  leader  had  taught  it,  with  such  explanations  as  the 
local  conditions  might  require.  There  would  be  only  one  lecture  or 
part  of  a  lecture  each  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be  occupied 
by  the  students  in  looking  up  references  and  performing  the  labora- 
tory or  field  practicum.  A  quiz  would  be  given  by  the  class  leader 
the  next  day  before  beginning  another  lecture.  Each  student  was  to 
be  furnished  with  the  Tipparatus  needed  for  the  practicums.  The  local 
expenses  would  be  borne  by  the  community  in  which  the  course  was 
given,  and  the  class  leader  would  be  paid  by  fees  from  the  students. 
Written  examinations  would  be  given  each  week,  the  students'  papers 
to  be  sent  to  the  college  for  inspection  and  rating.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  an  examination  would  be  given  by  a  representative  of  the 
college  visiting  the  community  for  that  purpose.  Students  complet- 
ing the  course  satisfactorily  would  be  given  a  certificate. 

Tlie  local  leader  would  go  over  the  course  with  his  class,  keep  its 
records,  be  responsible  for  property  used  by  it,  guide  the  students 
in  their  work,  and  deal  with  the  college  in  matters  relating  to  the 
course.  Beyond  his  good  judgment  and  such  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject as  he  might  possess,  the  success  of  the  course  would  depend 
largely  on  the  care  wnth  which  the  printed  document  furnished  him 
ana  the  students  had  been  prepared  to  set  forth  clearly  the  subject 
matter,  the  requirements  of  the  practicums.  and  the  suggestions  for 
the  quizzes.  Intensive  training  of  class  leaders  on  particular  sub- 
jects might  be  given  in  summer  schools  at  the  college. 

A  small  test  of  this  plan  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  Pro- 
fessor Stedman  with  a  class  in  Pennsylvania.  The  agricultural 
colleges  were,  however,  so  burdened  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  their 
extension  work  in  other  directions  and,  after  1914.  with  the  re- 
organization and  development  of  this  work  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  that  it  was  not  found  practicable  for  them  to  undertake  this  new 
form  of  correspondence  course  and  nothing  further  was  done  with  it. 
The  colleges  have,  however,  continued  to  employ  short  courses  or 
extension  schools,  usually  of  from  three  to  five  days'  duration,  as  a 
pail  of  their  extension  work. 

Professor  Hamilton  retired  from  service  January  1,  1914,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  Stedman.  Information  icgarding  the  insti- 
tutes in  the  United  States  and  the  extension  work  in  foi-cign  t-ountries 
has  since  been  collected  by  him  and  |)ublish('(l  from  time  to  time. 
The  ofiice  of  farmers'  institutes  was  continued  in  tlie  States  Ilclations 
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Service  from  1915  to  1923,  but  as  the  institutes  became  a  part  of  the 
cooperative  extension  system  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  the  func- 
tions of  this  office  were  narrowed,  and  the  work  relating  to  them  was 
incorporated  with  that  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 

BROAD  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES,  1900  TO  1915 

With  increasing  State  and  Federal  aid  and  with  growing  popu- 
larity among  farming  people,  farmerg'  institutes  broadened  their 
work  and  extended  'their  influence  between  1900  and  1915.  The 
general  statistics  of  the  institutes,  as  collected  by  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  during  this  period,  show  the  growth  of  this  movement. 

Table  1. — Growth  of  farmers'  institutes  in  stated  years,  1902-1914 


Year 

State, 

college, 

and  other 

funds 

Number 

of 
institutes 

Attend- 
ance > 

1902                             - 

$163, 124 
284,450 
533, 972 
449, 882 

2,772 
3,927 
6,778 
8,861 

820,000 

1907                                           

1, 596, 877 

1912                                 

2, 549,  200 

1914                                          

3,050,150 

'  The  aggregate  number  of  persons  at  the  several  sessions  of  each  institute. 

While  the  two-day  institute  remained  the  standard  form,  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  generally  considered  most  satisfactory  for  the  pur- 
pose^ for  which  these  meetings  were  organized,  yet  the  number  of 
one-day  institutes  increased  greatly.  This  was  due  partly  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  institutes  and  partly  to  the  desire  of  the 
institute  managers  to  make  a  good  showing  by  distributing  the  insti- 
tute funds  among  the  several  rural  communities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  institutes  continuing  three  or  more  days  increased, 
showing  that  a  considerable  number  of  farming  people  desired  more 
extended  instruction  on  matters  relating  to  their  business  than 
could  be  given  in  one  or  two  days. 

In  1904  there  were  1,755  one-day  institutes,  1,476  lasting  two  days, 
and  75,  three  or  more  days;  in  1907  the  re.spective  numbers  were 
2,003,  1,784,  and  80;  in  1912  they  were  5,328,  2,015,  and  247. 

The  educational  significance  of  farmers'  institutes  became  increas- 
ingly dear,  with  the  result  that  the  general  management  of  (he  insti- 
tutes, which  in  190;}  was  intrusted  to  tlie  State  dcjinrtnicnt  of  agricul- 
ture or  to  a  separate  State  board  in  20  States  and  to  the  agricuhural 
college  in  21  States,  was  controlled  10  years  later  by  the  colleges  in 
28  States.  'J'he  growth  of  the  work  required  a  stronger  central 
organization,  and  by  1913  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  in,stitutes 
bad  the  title  of  flirector  or  superintendent  in  at  least  half  the  States. 

The  number  of  paid  lecturers  rose  from  approximately  850  in  1903 
to  1,084  in  1907  and  to  1.287  in  1914.  Of  these  about  200  were 
officers  of  the  agriciiltuial  colleges  or  expei-inient  stations  in  1903, 
420  in  1908,  imd  528  in  1914.  The  records  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  show  that  in  1907,  of  1JJ87  institute  lecturers  listed 
as  having  at  .some  time  engaged  in  this  work,  ()05  had  a  univer,sity 
or  college  degree,  108  had  had  one  to  three  years  in  college,   113 
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had  had  a  full  or  partial  course  in  an  academy,  138  had  graduated 
from  a  hiL'h  school,  7  had  had  a  partial  hi^di-school  course,  and  306 
a  common-schm)l  course.  Among  the  latter,  however,  were  many  who 
had  specialized  successfully  in  growing  particular  crops  or  breeds 
of  animals  or  in  some  branch  of  horticulture. 

The  number  of  lecturers  employed  in  the  several  States  in  1914 
ranged  from  5  in  Vermont  to  93  in  Massachusetts,  97  in  New  York, 
and  125  in  California.  From  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
there  were  1  in  Vermont.  31  in  "Washington,  39  in  New  York,  and 
40  in  California.  On  the  average,  2  or  3  of  these  lecturers  attended 
each  institute.  Besides  the  paid  lecturers,  many  relatively  well- 
educated  and  successful  farm  men  and  women  spoke  at  the  in,sti- 
tutes.  As  early  as  1904  more  than  3,300  such  speakers  were  reported 
from  28  States,  of  whom,  however,  2,550  were  in  5  States, 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  body  of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  which  took  place  after  the  establishment  of  the 
experiment  stations  at  home  and  abroad  made  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  farm  people  who  spoke  at  in,stitutes  to  give  the  kind  of 
address  which  their  more  intelligent  auditors  demanded,  unless  they 
had  some  up-to-date  information  and  training.  For  this  reason 
there  arose  a  necessity  and  a  demand  for  some  means  of  giving 
special  training  to  institute  lecturers.  The  States  supplied  the.se 
lecturers  with  experiment-station  bulletins  and  other  agricultural 
documents,  and  the  Federal  farmers'  institute  office  sent  them  the 
publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  But 
something  more  than  the  reading  of  such  literature,  and  agricultural 
books  and  papers  was  needed.  Therefore  attempt.s  were  made  to 
bring  institute  workers  together  to  receive  oral  instruction  for  at 
least  one  or  two  weeks.  This  was  begun  in  New  York  in  1903.  when 
a  class  of  institute  workers  was  assembled  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  for  one  week  and  at  Cornell  University  for  one  week.  Be- 
tween 1905  and  1909  similar  normal  institutes  or  conferences  were 
held  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  "  round-up  "  institutes,  which  had  been  begun  in  Wisconsin, 
served  a  somewhat  similar  purpose.  In  1902  such  annual  institutes 
•were  held  in  14  States.  In  some  cases  the  attendance  was  confined 
to  the  lecturers;  in  other  cases  local  managers  of  institutes  were  in- 
cluded, and  sometimes  the  meetings  were  open  to  the  farming  public. 
Not  only  was  instniction  given  by  college  and  station  officers  and 
other  specialists  of  the  State  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  but 
by  prominent  lecturers  and  specialists  from  other  States.  They  be- 
came a  permanent  part  of  the  institute  system.  In  1913,  66  "  round- 
up "  institutes  were  held  in  16  States,  with  an  attendance  of  122,400 
persons.  Short  courses  at  the  agricultural  colleges  in  winter  and  in 
summer  multiplied  during  this  period,  and  the  numl)er  of  students 
in  the  degree  courses  also  increased  greatly.  But  with  all  the  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  agricultural  education,  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-trained  institute  lecturers  continued. 

In  order  to  arouse  interest  in  the  institutes  and  to  inake  suitable 
arrangements  for  holding  them,  it  was  early  found  desirable  to  have 
some  kind  of  local  organization.  Advantage  was  therefore  taken 
of  existing  farm  organizations,  such  as  county  agricultural  societies, 
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granges,  and  farmers'  clubs.  These,  however,  did  not  always  func- 
tion "efficiently.  Special  forms  of  organization  were  therefore  at- 
tempted, and  in  some  cases,  where  State  funds  were  available  for 
the  institutes,  provisions  for  county  societies  or  other  organizations 
were  written  into  the  laws.  In  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulle- 
tin 135  on  legislation  relating  to  farmers'  institutes  {ol) ,  published 
in  1903,  laws  of  this  kind  are  reported  from  7  States,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma.  In  1904, 
some  form  of  county  institute  organization  was  reported  from  17 
States  and  such  an  organization  in  a  few  of  the  counties  was  found 
in  5  other  States.  In  Massachusetts,  the  State  funds  for  institutes 
were  allotted  to  county  agricultural  societies  and  some  other  organ- 
izations. In  Rhode  Island,  the  State  board  of  agriculture  was 
authorized  to  hold  institutes  "  in  connection  with  any  society  or  asso- 
ciation or  other  organization  devoted  to  the  same  general  objects." 

In  Pennsjdvania  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of 
institutes  "  to  confer  and  advise  with  the  local  member  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture,  together  with  representatives  duly  appointed 
by  each  county  agricultural,  horticultural,  or  other  like  organization, 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  speakers  and  other  local  ar- 
rangements." In  Minnesota  there  was  much  cooperation  with  farm- 
ers' clubs,  of  which  there  were  more  than  900  in  1914.  The  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute,  which  was  the  governing  body  for  the  institutes  in 
that  State,  consisted  of  "three  delegates  from  each  coimty  of  the 
State,  elected  annually  at  the  farmers'  institute  for  said  county." 

The  Michigan  law  provided  for  tlie  organization  of  county  farmers' 
institute  societies  by  20  or  more  residents  of  each  county.  The  State 
board  of  agriculture  ruled  that  any  active  county  agricultural  society 
might  "  be  accepted  as  the  legal  institute  society  for  that  county  " 
{'j1).  The  Ohio  law  allowed  not  to  exceed  four  farmers'  institute 
societies  in  a  county,  which  might  share  equally  in  a  tax  of  3  mills 
for  each  inhabitant  of  the  county.  In  Oklahoma  15  farmers  might 
form  a  corporation,  known  as  the  county  farmers'  institute,  which 
must  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  county  seat  on  the  date  set  by 
the  board  of  agriculture.  The  program  must  include  "the  discus- 
sion of  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture."  In  Kansas  in  1914  the 
county-institute  societies  had  15,000  members. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
"Workers  in  November.  1905,  Professor  Hamilton  presented  an  elabo- 
rate i)lan  for  the  organization  of  the  farmers'  institutes  (JS).  This 
not  only  j)rovi(led  for  a  State  board  of  farmers'  institute  directora 
and  county-institute  societies  but  also  permitted  the  county  societies 
to  form  township  and  district  societies.  In  1912,  township  associa- 
tions were  formed  in  Indiana  with  an  executive  committee  of  three 
men  and  two  women  and  a  membership  fee  of  25  cents  a  year.  If 
tlieic  were  at  least  25  members  in  such  an  association  the  State  college 
would  send  a  sjx-aker  to  its  meeting.  This  plan  also  contemplated 
the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs  in  the  several  comnmnities  within 
the  town.^lii|). 

In  addition  to  the;  institutes  held  l>y  Uie  odirial  State  orgajiizations 
there  were  tlie  ""  indejH'ndent  institutes.''  They  were  organized  and 
conducted  by  granges  and  other  faini  organizations,  lailroads.  or 
other  groups.     Such  in.^titutes  were  held  in  1908  in  16  States  with 
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142  sessions.  Two  years  later  the  same  niiiiiber  of  States  had  517 
independent  institutes,  with  an  attendance  of  157,528,  and  in  1914, 
1,643  institutes  were  hehl  in  1<S  States,  with  an  attenchince  of  845,509. 
A  «rreat  majority  of  the  institutes  have  always  had  a  miscellaneous 
program  covering  various  agricultural  and  country-life  int*!rests. 
About  1905  some  institutes  were  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  a  single  subject.  Such  institutes  often  occupied  from  two 
days  to  a  week.  They  grew  rapidly  in  favor,  were  held  in  many 
States,  and  became  a  permanent  part  of  the  farmers'  institute  system. 
The  subjects  varied  with  the  predominant  interests  of  different 
regions  and  included  such  things  as  seed  selection,  corn  judging, 
cattle  judging,  dairying,  and  various  branches  of  fruit  growing.  In 
a  similar  way  the  special  agricultural  trains  were  often  devoted  to 
one  particular  subject.  Members  of  the  institute  force  accompanied 
these  trains  in  many  cases,  and  sometimes  the  institute  director 
managed  the  program.  As  there  developed  an  opportunity  and  de- 
sire for  more  systematic  instruction,  these  meetings,  with  or  without 
the  trains,  became  in  reality  movable  schools  and  were  sometimes  so 
designated.  More  frequently  they  Avere  called  "  extension  schools  " 
or  •'  short  courses.''  In  Maryland  in  1908  the  institute  department  of 
the  agricultural  college  purchased  a  Pullman  car  which  was  equipped 
for  itinerant  instruction  and  demonstrations. 

Students  in  various  localities  throughout  the  State  were  registered  in  advance 
and  formed  into  classes,  agreeing  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  course 
to  be  held  in  their  several  localities.  The  course  consisted  of  six  lectures  upon 
leading  agi'icultural  subjects.  During  the  intervals  between  lectures,  farms, 
orchards,  stables,  and  poultry  yards  were  visited  and  inspected  and  expert 
advice  given  respecting  their  treatment.  Visitors  to  the  car  were  also  met  and 
the  practical  character  of  the  exhibits  explained.  The  schools  were  continued 
for  one  month  on  the  line,  of  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  having 
a  total  registered  attendance  of  1,714  (52). 

The  movable  schools  or  extension  schools  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  farmers'-institute  organizations  increased  in  number  until  in 
1911-12  there  were  164  in  14  States,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
137,669.  Field  demonstrations  were  also  made  a  part  of  the  institute 
work,  beginning  in  one  State  about  1905,  with  one  day  in  each  two- 
day  institute  so  utilized.  In  1910,  69  field  demonstrations  were  re- 
ported, and  in  1914  they  were  ctmducted  in  15  States.  At  an  early 
day  the  farmers'-institute  lecturers  made  addresses  at  farmers' 
picnics,  and  this  form  of  institute  service,  as  well  as  similar  work  at 
local  and  county  fairs,  became  quite  common.  In  1912  addresses  at 
459  picnics,  fairs,  and  conventions  w^ere  reported.  Sometimes  insti- 
tute organizations  held  picnics.  Two  States  in  1905  called  such  meet- 
ings "'  summer  institutes." 

I3efore  1900,  women  speakers  had  taken  part  in  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes in  a  number  of  States.  In  1890,  so-called  "  cooking  schools  " 
had  been  connected  with  the  institutes  in  Minnesota,  and  this  had 
made  separate  sessions  for  women  necessary.  The  same  plan  was 
afterward  adopted  in  AVisconsin.  In  Michigan  a  women's  section 
was  organized  in  1895.  In  Illinois  in  1898  a  few  women  inter- 
ested in  the  application  of  science  to  housekeeping  decided  that 
special  subjects  for  farmers'  wives  ought  to  be  presented  at  the 
county  institutes.  They  therefore  undertook  the  formation  of  a  ^  do- 
mestic science  association  ''  in  the  several  counties,  which  was  to  work 
with  the  men  in  these  in.stitutes. 
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The  purpose  of  these  organizations  was  twofold :  (1)  To  teach  the 
practice  of  better  methods  in  homes;  (2)  to  help  to  introduce  do- 
mestic science  into  the  public  schools.  Twenty  counties  were  organ- 
ized on  this  plan  the  first  year,  and  five  years  later  such  associations 
were  active  in  90  counties.  At  first,  meetings  were  held  annually 
in  connection  with  the  county  farmers'  institutes,  but  soon  the  women 
formed  study  clubs,  which  met  monthly  or  bimonthly,  usually  at  the 
county  seat,  and  because  many  women  could  not  attend  these  meet- 
ings auxiliary  neighborhood  clubs  were  organized.  Sometimes  there 
were  as  man}^  as  eight  of  these  in  a  county.  The  county  associations 
were  federated  in  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science,  which 
held  an  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  State  farmers'  insti- 
tute. The  expenses  of  the  women's  sessions  at  the  institutes  were 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  State  institute,  which  also  con- 
tributed a  traveling  libraiy  of  125  volumes  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  home.  These  books  were  lent  to  the  study  clubs  and  through 
them  to  their  members. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1899,  G.  C.  Creelman,  su- 
l^erintendent  of  farmers'  institutes,  which  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  invited  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  leading  members  of  the  farmers'  institutes  to  form 
local  organizations  for  holding  women's  institutes.  A  fee  of  25 
cents  was  charged  for  membership.  The  first  organization  was  soon 
formed,  and  within  two  years,  with  the  assistance  of  a  woman 
organizer,  32  such  institutes  and  a  number  of  branches  were  formed 
in  Ontario.  The  Government  undertook  to  grant  $10  a  year  to  each 
women's  institute  that  had  50  members,  and  41  such  grants  were 
ihade  in  1902.  Meetings  were  usually  held  once  a  month  either  in  a 
private  home  or  a  hall.  Most  of  them  were  conducted  by  local 
talent,  but  sometimes  they  had  an  outside  speaker  on  some  subject 
in  which  they  were  particularly  interested.  Superintendent  Creelman 
.stated  that  in  1902,  307  meetings  were  held,  3.081  members  paid  their 
fees,  638  addresses  were  delivered  or  papers  read,  and  16.410  women 
attended  the  meetings.  A  separate  report  on  the  women's  institutes 
was  published,  and  a  handbook  was  issued  for  use  in  their  meetings. 
This  movement  continued  to  grow  and  spread  into  other  Provinces. 
It  also  greatly  stimulated  farmers'-institute  managers  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  more  ample  opportunities  for  women  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  the  institutes.  In  1903  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  reported  that  institutes  "especially  for  women"  were  held 
in  15  States  and  in  190S,  that  21  States  hehl  women's  institutes  and 
that  7  others  had  women  h'cturers  ujion  their  I'eguhir  force  of  insti- 
tute speakers.  In  15  States  there  liad  been  7;>2  meetings  for  women 
and  in  Indiana  <S  smnmer  institutes  for  women  and  chihlren. 

In  these  and  later  reports,  however,  the  term  "  women's  institutes" 
was  used  to  include  sessions  for  women  as  a  part  of  the  program  of 
the  farnier.s'  institute,  as  well  as  more  or  less  separate  meetings  of 
women. 

In  Indiana  a  county  organization,  known  as  tlie  "women's 
au.xiliary  oi<:anizat ion  for  connty  institute  work,''  was  authorized 
liy  law  to  collect  an  annual  mcmbershii)  fee  of  not  less  than  15  cents 
for  each  member,  and  when  the  president  of  the  au.xiliary  made  a 
veriMed  ie|)ort  to  the  president  of  the  county  fanners'  institute,  tho 
women's  organizntion   luii'-t    be  considered   a   part  of  the  institute. 
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In  1908  women's  sessions  had  been  held  in  connection  witli  the 
farmers'  institutes  in  27  counties,  and  in  1909  these  auxiliaries 
existed  in  41  counties.  Witliin  five  years  87  of  the  92  counties  in  the 
State  were  visited  at  least  once  by  a  trained  instructor  in  home  eco- 
nomics. The  auxiliaries  interested  the  rural  women  in  labor-savinj; 
devices,  better  sanitary  conditions,  better  methods  of  preparing  and 
preserving  foods,  care  of  the  sick,  and  beautification  of  the  home. 
In  some  cases  auxiliaries  offered  prizes  for  girls'  culinary  exhibits  at 
the  farmers'  institute. 

Oklahoma  carried  this  plan  somewhat  further  by  giving  such 
auxiliaries  authority  to  organize  and  work  separately  from  the 
farmers'  institutes.  If  they  annually  collected  at  least  25  cents  per 
member  and  reported  their  income  and  expenses  *to  the  county 
farmers'  institute,  a  report  of  their  work  was  included  in  the  report 
of  the  institute,  and  they  were  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
county  appropriations  for  the  institute  work. 

Nebraska  in  1908  had  women's  auxiliaries  in  40  counties  and  em- 
ployed three  women  lecturers.  Colorado  had  five-day  courses  in  home 
economics,  given  by  three  teachers.  Before  a  course  was  granted, 
at  least  100  women  were  required  to  register  and  pay  a  fee  of 
$1,  and  the  hall,  fuel,  and  light  must  be  furnished  by  the  local 
community. 

In  Iowa  in  1908-9  the  home-economics  workers  in  the  extension 
department  of  the  Iowa  State  College  "  attended  40  farmers'  insti- 
tutes and  gave  addresses  on  phases  of  home  making  and  also  acted 
as  judges  of  baked  goods  apd  superintended  girls'  cooking  contests. 
In  some  instances  the  women's  session  was  held  apart  from  that  of 
the  men,  but  as  a  rule  the  women  met  with  the  men  and  one  session 
was  devoted  to  home  affairs"  (^7).  In  Michigan  that  year  distinct 
sessions  for  women  were  held  at  institutes  in  CO  counties.  There 
were  10  women  on  the  force  of  institute  lecturers.  New  York  held 
25  institutes  for  women  in  1908,  but  the  following  year  subjects  of 
interest  to  women  were  included  in  all  the  institute  programs  and 
were  treated  by  women  lecturers,  paid  from  the  general  appropria- 
tion for  farmers'  institute  work.  In  North  Carolina  in  1908  there 
were  68  women's  institutes  in  46  counties,  held  on  the  same  day  and 
at  the  same  place  as  the  farmers'  institutes,  but  in  a  separate  hall. 
Usually  two  sessions  were  held  which  were  addressed  by  women 
lecturers  from  the  State  office,  and  by  men  belonging  to  the  corps  of 
farmers'  institute  lecturers,  who  spoke  on  dairying,  poultry,  and 
gardening.  During  this  year  a  train  with  a  car  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen 
with  labor-saving  utensils  and  devices  was  run  through  the  State, 
and  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  home  economics  were  given 
wherever  the  train  stopped. 

In  Pennsylvania  at  nearly  every  two-day  institute  one  session  was 
devoted  to  home  economics.  Both  men  and  women  were  in  the 
audience,  but  women  had  charge  of  the  meeting.  In  Utah,  70  insti- 
tutes for  women  wore  held,  with  an  attendance  of  4,549.  Women 
also  attended  some  of  the  joint  sessions.  A  State  law  required  the 
institute  <^)rganization  to  provide  institutes  for  women  and  to  use 
public  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Special  in.stitutes  for  women  developed  slowly  and  were  confined 
to  about  one-fourth  of  the  States.     In  1911  the  largest  number  of 
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such  institutes,  with  the  largest  attendance,  were  in  North  Carolina, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  The  following  year  these  States,  with 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Utah,  held 
720  women's  institutes,  with  an  attendance  of  78,776. 

Special  work  for  young  people  on  the  farms  was  begun  in 
Macoupin  County,  111.  {H)  in  1900.  When  the  adult  farmers  of 
that  county  did  not  respond  to  special  efforts  to  get  them  to  attend 
institutes,  W.  B.  Otwell,  president  of  the  county  institute,  distributed 
carefully  selected  corn  to  500  boys,  who  grew  it  and  made  an  exhibit 
for  prizes  at  the  next  institute.  This  was  so  successful  that  the  next 
year  1,500  farm  boys  entered  the  contest.  There  was  then  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  large  attendance  of  boys  and  adults  at  the 
county  institute.  This  kind  of  work  was  afterwards  taken  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture,  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute,  and  the  county  institute  secretaries,  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools  in  several  counties  in  Illinois.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1902,  Supt.  O.  J.  Kern,  who  was  promoting  the  improvement 
of  rural  schools  in  AVinnebago  County,  organized  a  farmer  boys' 
experiment  club  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  college.  Sugar- 
beet  seed  was  furnished  b}'  the  college  and  seed  corn  by  the  State 
farmers'  institute.  The  club  began  with  37  members,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  there  were  405.  Excursions  were  made  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  jn  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  by  a  considerable  number 
of  these  boys  and  their  parents,  attracting  much  public  attention  to 
this  enterprise.  Meetings  of  the  club  were  held  at  various  farms,  a 
half  day  was  given  them  at  the  county  farmers'  institute,  and 
monthly  lectures  by  college  officers  and  others  were  provided  at  the 
county  seat  during  the  fall  and  winter.  By  1904  the  State  super- 
intendent of  farmers'  institutes  estimated  that  not  less  than  2.000 
boys  were  in  the  clubs  in  Illinois.  Local  clubs  sometimes  were 
formed,  usually  by  townships,  and  united  in  a  county  association. 
When  Mr.  Otwell  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  agricultural  ex- 
hibit at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904,  he  induced  8,000  boys  in 
that  State  to  grow  corn  for  prizes,  and  1,250  exhibits  of  their  work 
received  awards  there. 

In  January,  1902,  A.  B.  Graham,  superintendent  of  Springfield 
Township  schools  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  without  knowledge  of  the 
club  woi-k  in  Illinois,  organized  a  boys'  and  girls'  club  and  arranged 
with  the  farjuers'-institute  committee  at  Springfield  to  make  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  results  of  theii"  work  at  the  farmers'  institute.  Corn  was 
grown  on  small  plats,  and  an  exhibit  of  selected  ears  was  made  at  the 
institute  in  .lainuuy.  VMY.\.  Club  meetings  were  held  once  a  month 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  county  building.  A  few  days  before  the 
meeting  each  boy  was  notified  that  certain  subjects  would  be  taken 
up,  and  he  was  requested  to  read  certain  pages  on  .subjects  assigned. 
In  each  school  were  a  few  of  the  best  elementary  texts  on  agricul- 
ture; these  the  boys  had  the  privilege  of  taking  to  their  homes  and 
to  the  cluh  meetings.  Agricultural  subjects  were  also  taken  up  oc- 
cjisjonally  in  (he  s<h()oIs.  The  work  of  the  clubs  was  broadened  to 
include  ihe  growing  of  vegetables,  testing  of  soils  for  acidity,  and 
other  woik.  I?i  IDn.')  pressed  weeds  and  leaves  of  forest  trees,  sections 
of  c(»ninion  woods,  ruoimteil  insects,  corn,  potatoes,  be<'ts.  carrots,  weed 
.seeds,  record  books  of  club  members,  and  other  products  were  ex- 
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hibited.  In  June,  1903,  about  1(X)  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
made  an  excursion  to  Ohio  Slate  University,  where  they  were  shown 
the  equipment  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
and  met  President  Thompson,  Dean  Hunt,  and  other  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Similar  clubs  were  soon  formed  in  other  parts  of  Ohio,  and  by 
1904  there  was  in  this  State  a  federation  of  rural-school  agricultural 
clubs,  under  whose  auspices  printed  directions  and  report  sheets  for 
the  field  work  were  issued  by  the  agricultural  student  union  of  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  (see  p.  46). 

About  this  time  the  Texas  Farmers'  Congress  organized  the  Farmer 
Boys'  and  (Hrls'  League,  which  in  1904  had  over  1,200  members.  In 
Idwa  the  first  boys'  club  was  formed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
C.  E.  Miller,  at  Sigourney,  Keokuk  County,  in  March,  1904,  and  soon 
had  335  members.  It  held  meetings,  visited  the  State  agricultural 
college,  and  conducted  school  fairs  in  147  school  districts  and  16 
townships  {126). 

The  farmers'-institute  organizations  in  other  States  soon  began  to 
foster  such  work  either  by  aiding  the  schools  or  by  directly  under- 
taking it  themselves.  Special  sessions  for  farm  youth  were  held  in 
increasing  numbers  at  the  institutes.  In  1904,  meetings  of  this  kind 
were  held  in  four  States  and  the  next  year  six  States  reported  167 
meetings  for  boys,  of  which  92  were  in  New  York.  Girls  were  also 
brought  into  the  club  contests  and  institute  meetings. 

In  1907  sessions  for  boys  and  girls  were  held  at  363  institutes  in 
8  States.  In  Kansas,  2,764  boys  engaged  in  corn  contests  in  40 
counties,  250  girls  were  listed  in  flower  growing,  and  150  girls  in 
home  gardening.  In  Illinois  60  counties  were  reiDresented  at  the  two 
weeks  winter  course  at  the  college  of  agriculture  by  winners  in  corn- 
judging  and  bread-judging  contests. 

In  1909  the  institute  ofticers  in  20  States  and  Territories  reported 
special  work  for  young  people  under  their  auspices  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies  (-55).  In  Georgia  the  farmers'  institute, 
connected  with  the  agricultural  college,  conducted  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls  and  held  one  or  two  institutes  for  them  in  each  county  having 
a  club.  In  Illinois  boys'  encami)ments  w^ere  a  new  feature.  In  In- 
diana separate  sessions  of  the  institutes  w^ere  held  for  boys  and  girls, 
in  addition  to  the  clubs,  whicli  were  organized  in  45  counties.  This 
work  was  financed  by  the  countyrinstitute  associations  which  by  law 
were  authorized  to  use  funds  for  awarding  prizes.  One  county  ap- 
propriated $1,000  for  boys'  and  girls'  institute  work.  In  Kansas  a 
man  had  been  appointed  to  direct  the  institute  work  wnth  boys,  and 
a  woman  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  home-economics  work  with 
^rls.  The  boys  and  girls  had  been  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
mcluding  those  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  and  the  other  those  from 
15  to  21  years.  In  Michigan,  besides  the  club  work,  the  schools  in 
fully  50  places  where  institutes  were  held  were  dismissed  during  the 
afternoon  sessions  which,  together  with  the  evening  sessions,  were 
made  of  special  interest  to  boys  and  girls.  In  Minnesota  44  counties 
were  carrying  on  the  club  work  through  the  schools.  The  farmers' 
institute  organization  employed  a  special  man  during  part  of  the 
year  to  make  addresses  at  club  meetings  and  do  other  work  con- 
nected with  their  activities.    In  Mississippi  the  State  farmers'  insti- 
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tute,  connected  with  the  agricultural  college,- was  cooperating  with 
the  farm-demonstration  organization  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  carrying  on  club  work.  The  boys  and  girls 
had  meetings,  usually  separate  from  the  farmers'  institutes. 

In  Missouri  three  boys'  camps  had  been  held  as  a  part  of  the  club 
work.  In  Nebraska  the  farmers'-institute  organization  of  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
were  jointly  supervising  the  club  work,  which  had  spread  into 
nearly  every  county.  In  Xew  York  the  farmers'-institute  bureau,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  education,  held  about  275 
boys'  and  girls'  institutes  in  towns  where  the  regular  farmers'  insti- 
tutes were  held.  In  South  Dakota  one  five-day  institute  devoted 
entirely  to  boys  and  girls  was  held,  with  an  examination  on  the  fifth 
day,  for  which  prizes  contributed  by  local  people  were  awarded. 
The  boys  were  instructed  in  stock  and  grain  judging  and  the  girls  in 
baking,  needlework,  and  personal  and  home  hygiene. 

For  several  years  the  farmers'-institute  organizations  in  the  State 
departments  of  agriculture  did  not  usually  emphasize  special  work 
for  young  people,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  were  increasingly 
inclined  to  develop  such  work  chiefly  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  exten- 
sion work  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Club 
work  became  more  closely  united  with  the  extension  organizations,  or, 
in  the  Southern  States,  with  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
work.  Although  some  work  of  interest  to  young  people  continued  to 
be  done  at  farmers'  institutes  in  a  considerable  number  of  States,  only 
five  States  reported  institutes  for  young  people  in  1914. 

Farmers'-institute  organizations  were  often  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  rural  schools,  and  different  phases  of  this  subject  were 
presented  and  discussed  at  many  institutes.  Institute  lecturers  often 
visited  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  institute  and  spoke  to  the 
pupils.  Reports  on  their  contacts  with  the  schools  were  often  made 
at  the  State  or  national  meetings  of  institute  workers.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  serve  to  show  the  character  of  these  relations : 

In  1900  in  Michigan  several  secretaries  of  county  farmers'  insti- 
tutes made  arrangements  with  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
to  furnish  a  speaker  for  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes.  During  the 
forenoon  the  superintendent  and  this  speaker  visited  the  schools  near 
the  place  where  the  institute  was  held.  Addresses  were  made  to  the 
pupils,  and  ihey.  together  with  their  teachers,  were  invited  to  attend 
the  institute  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  where  they  hoard  addresses 
on  agricultural  subjects  and  on  topics  relating  to  rural  schools  and 
country  life.  In  California  a  farmers'-institute  section  was  created 
in  the  State  teachers'  annual  convention.  In  Arizona  in  1909  the 
institute  force  lectured  at  the  local  schools  to  the  children  and  others 
and  for  a  time  gave  instruct  ion  in  agricultiu'ul  subjects  to  regular 
V,  classes.  The  Mississippi  Farmers'  Institule  aided  county  high  schools 
4/     by  giving  in  them  short  courses  in  agriculture. 

In  (icorgia  the  farmers'-institute  force  held  teachers'  institutes 
in  cooperation  with  county  school  commissioners.  In  1910  insti- 
tute directors  in  two  States  rc|x>rted  that  their  lecturers  addressed 
r>0.000  children  at  the  schools,  and  similar  work  was  done  in  several 
other  States. 

In  1912,  12  States  reported  that  55  farmers'-institute  lecturers 
gave  J371  days  to  teachers'  institutes,  405  gave  C12  days  to  addresses  at 
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hi<?h  schools,  8  fjave  21  days  to  normal  schools,  and  42  gave  2,953 
days  to  the  rural  elementary  schools. 

Besides  a«rricultural  and  home-economics  subjects  discussed  at 
farmers'  institutes,  tiie  pro<;rams  often  inchided  such  matters  as  im- 
provement of  rural  schools,  <rond  roads  and  how  to  make  them,  how 
to  keep  youui;  people  on  the  furm,  recreation  in  the  rural  community, 
and  the  importance  of  <;oo(l  books  and  papers  in  the  farm  home. 
Music,  reading,s,  lantern-slide  lectures  on  subjects  of  general  interest, 
and  other  entertaining  features  generally  formed  a  part  of  the  eve- 
ning sessions.  Thus  farmers'  institutes  have  been  of  much  educational 
value  in  a  general  way  to  great  numbers  of  farming  people. 

The  breadth  of  the  farmers'-institutc  movement,  as  well  as  some  of 
its  important  results,  is  shown  in  the  following  summary  of  a  state- 
ment compiled  from  the  replies  of  State  institute  directors  and 
published  in  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Report  for  1912  {o2)  : 

Amona:  the  results  of  institute  work  directly  affecting  agricultural  practice 
are  better  solcction  of  seeds;  proper  use  of  fertilizers  for  various  crops;  use 
of  lime  and  phosphate  rock;  better  methods  of  cultivation;  soil  and  moisture 
conservation ;  use  of  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  scarlet  clover,  and  other 
forage  plants :  growing  of  potatoes  and  crops  suitable  for  canning ;  diversifica- 
tion and  rotation  of  crops  ;  control  of  fungous  dlseas<'s  and  insect  pests  by  spray- 
ing; renewal  of  old  and  neglected  orchards;  building  of  silos;  growing  of 
well-bred  animals ;  weeding  out  of  unprofitable  dairy  cows ;  use  of  the  balanced 
ration:  better  sanitary  arrangements  in  stables;  prevention  of  tuberculosis; 
establishment  of  cheese  factories  ;  poultry  husbandry ;  better  shoeing  of  horses ; 
use  of  concrete  in  farm  buildings ;  and  change  from  grain  farming  to  dairy 
farming.  Results  of  more  general  character  were  also  reported,  such  as  the 
arousing  of  fanners  to  the  possibilities  of  intelligent  effort  in  improving  their 
farms ;  the  bringing  of  young  people  to  respect  agriculture  as  a  profession ; 
the  reaching  of  illiterate  farmers ;  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  scientific 
farming :  the  organization  of  farmers'  clubs,  cooperative  associations,  cow 
testing  and  breeding  associations;  the  improvement  of  roads,  farm  homes, 
schools,  and  school  buildings ;  and  the  development  of  a  large  number  of 
capable  agricultural  lecturers  and  teachers.  The  farmers'  institutes  demon- 
strated the  great  importance  and  value  of  carrying  information  to  the  farming 
people  through  the  personal  activities  of  intelligent  agents.  They  thus  helped 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  still  broader  and  more  effective  system  of  popular 
education  outside  the  schools  and  colleges,  later  developed  by  the  fanners' 
cooperative  demonstration  work  and  the  extension  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES,  1916  TO  1923 

The  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  of  May  8,  1914, 
and  its  acceptance  by  all  the  States  radically  changed  the  status  of 
farmers'  in.stitutes.  The  Federal  authorities  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  act  discouraged  the  use  of  Smith-Lever  funds 
for  the  ordinary  type  of  farmers'  institutes.  The  agricultural  col- 
leges receiving  the  benefits  of  that  act  withdrew  from  the  institutes 
features  which  had  definite  educational  value,  such  as  field  demon- 
.stations,  movable  schools^  women's  institutes,  and  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs.  State  legislatures,  having  undertaken  to  support  the  Smith- 
Lever  work,  were  not  inclined  to  continue  substantial  financial  sup- 
port to  the  in.stitutes.  State  departments  of  agriculture,  seeing  that 
the  agricultural  colleges  were  in  a  i)Osition  to  greatly  strengthen  tiieir 
educational  work,  were  convinced  that  they  would  do  well  to  lay 
greater  emphasis  on  their  regulatory  and  stati.stical  functi<ms.  This 
position  was  strengthened  by  the  passage  of  the   Smith-Hughes 
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Vocational  Education  Act  in  1917,  which  made  large  provision  for 
the  education  of  farming  people  in  the  secondary  schools.  The 
State  departments  through  their  association,  therefore,  made  an 
agreement  with  the  agricultural  college  association  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  keep  out  of  educational  work, 
and  favored  a  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  management  of 
farmers'  institutes.  The  transfer  of  this  management  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  has  gone  on  until  in  1924  there  were  only  six  States — 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island, 
in  which  institutes  were  conducted  by  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  State  appropriations  for  institutes  declined  from 
approximately  $158,000  in  1920  to  less  than  half  that  amount  in 
1924,  and  the  number  of  institutes  from  2,991  to  1,313.  Since  1915 
the  term  "  farmers'  institute  "  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for 
short  meetings  in  which  lectures  or  papers  on  agricultural  subjects 
have  been  presented  and  in  which  the  discussion  has  been  largely  by 
the  farming  people  in  the  audience. 

Whereas  in  1914  about  9,000  institutes  of  all  kinds  were  held  in  44 
States,  with  an  attendance  of  over  3,600,000,  by  1918  the  number  had 
decreased  to  about  7,000  in  31  States,  with  an  attendance  of  less  than 
2,000,000.  There  was  a  great  renewal  of  activit}-  in  holding  one- 
dav  institutes  in  1920,  when  their  number  in  33  States  was  about 
10,000,  with  an  attendance  of  over  2,300.000.  The  next  year  the 
number  dropped  to  4,676  in  28  States,  with  an  attendance  of  1,262,- 
839.  After  that  interest  in  the  institutes  grew  considerably  in 
some  States.  In  1924  over  3,500  were  held  in  21  States,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  1,475,000.  In  a  few  States  only  was  there  a 
large  attendance.  Ohio  led,  with  639  institutes  and  an  attendance  of 
524,400;  Indiana  had  463  institutes,  Avith  an  attendance  of  160,872; 
Wisconsin  had  325  institutes,  with  an  attendance  of  130.833;  Iowa 
had  123  institutes  with  an  attendance  of  148,096;  North  Dakota  had 
124  institutes  with  an  attendance  of  37.144.  Those  wlio  favor  the 
continuance  of  farmers'  institutes  in  simpler  form  claim  that  in  a 
peculiar  sense  they  are  meetings  in  wliich  the  farmers  have  a  free 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  problems  deemed  by  them  locally  im- 
jK)rtant.  Apparently,  however,  in  most  States  the  farmers  feel  that 
ample  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  their  problems  is  afforded  in 
the  various  lucelings  held  by  the  extension  forces,  the  farm  bureaus, 
and  other  farm  organizations. 

EXTENSION  WORK  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  PRIOR 

TO  1914 

Along  with  their  jiai'tiripation  in  farmers'  institutes,  (he  agricul- 
tural  colleges   indcpcudcntly   undertook   various   forms  of  extension 
/  work.     In   many  cases  these   were  also  taken   uj)  by   the   farmers'- 
V  institute  organizations,  particularly   in   States   where  the   institutes 
were  controlled  by  the  colleges. 

In  undi-rtaking  extension  work  in  a  systematic  way  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  were  influenced  by  two  movements  for  supplementary 
education  of  adults,  which  were  actively  jiromoted  during  tin-  latter 
^  j)art  of  the  niiieteenth  century. 

^\      The   most  popular  and   wides|)read   of  these  movements   was   the 
\\  Chautauqua  system.    This  movement  began  with  the  foundation  in 
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1874  of  tlio  Chautauqua  Sunday  School  Asscuihly,  by  Lewis  Miller 
and  John  II.  Vint-ent.  This  assembly  met  for  10  days  in  August,  at 
Chautau([ua  Lake  in  New  York.  Its  pnj^y^iun^eoinbmed  instruc- 
tion, recreation,  and  entertainment.  The  variety  oT subjects  studied 
increased  fi-om  year  to  year,  and  the  session  was  len<,'thened.  In  1878 
the"  Chautauqua  Literaiy  and  Scieiitific  Circle  was  organized  and 
had  a  council  in  whose  membership  were  Lyman  Abbott  and  Kdward 
Everett  Hale.  Home  readin<ji:s  extending  over  four  years  were  or- 
ganized and  ])lanned.  Eacii  year's  course  consisted  of  4  books  and 
12  numbers  of  a  special  magazine.  In  1883  correspondence  courses 
were  begun  and  continued  for  several  years.  Within  a  few  years 
60,000  persons  were  pursuing  these  courses  systenuitically,  and  there 
were  many  other  people  following  the  Chautauqua  readings  to  a 
considerable  extent,  either  individually  or  through  small  local  cir- 
cles. Interest  in  the  movement  was  kept  up  by  the  well-attended 
annual  assemblies  at  Chautauqua  Lake  and  by  similar  meetings 
organized  independently  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  American  universities  and  colleges  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  system  of  "  university  extension  "  st-aiited  in  England 
in  1866  and  taken  up  by  Cambridge  and  Oxford  universitt^sitLLLd  by 
other  educational  institutionslii  England  and  other  countries.  In 
the  United  States  this  system  was  introduced  through  city  libraries, 
especially  in  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  By  1890  it  had  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  to  warrant  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  The  follow- 
ing year  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  organization  and  supervision  of  university  extension 
work,  but  none  of  this  monej  was  to  be  spent  for  lecturers.  In  1892 
the  L^niversity  of  Chicago  included  provision  for  university  exten- 
sion in  its  original  plan  of  organization  and  began  the  emploj-ment 
of  a  staff  for  this  purpose.  That  year  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
also  began  organized  extension  work  and  in  1906  established  a  depart- 
ment of  university  extension  which  developed  this  work  on  a  broad 
scale.    "Between  1906  and  1913,  inclusive,  28  institutions  organized 

\  universit}'  extension,  and  between  these  dates  21  institutions  reorgan- 
ized the  work,"  usually  by  establishing  definite  extension  depart- 

iments. 

I  That  the  agricultural  colleges  were  influenced  by  the  university 
extension  movement  is  shown  in  some  of  the  programs  of  their  asso- 
ciation. (1)  In  1894  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  section  on  agriculture 
and  chemistry  was,  "  The  attitude  of  the  agricultural  colleges  toward 
university  extension."  Under  this  head  Professor  Yoorhees  outlined 
the  agricultural  extension  work  begun  by  Rutgers  College  in  1891. 
This  included  courses  of  six  lectures  each  on  soils  and  crops,  feeding 
plants,  and  animal  nutrition.  Persons  might  select  one  or  more  of 
these  courses.  An  hour  was  given  to  each  lecture,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  specimens  and  other  material.  A  second  hour  was  used 
for  a  quiz  and  for  questions  by  the  students.  If  one  lecture  a  week 
on  each  subject  was  given,  students  doing  the  systematic  work  of 
the  whole  course  might  do  agricultural  reading,  write  an  essay,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  take  an  examination. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  in  1897,  I.  P.  lloberts,  in  the  section 
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on  college  work,  read  a  paper  on  '*  How  may  university  extension 
work  be  conducted  by  the  college  of  agriculture?"  In  this  paper 
he  described  the  agi'icultural  extension  work  being  done  in  New 
York.  In  discussing  this  paper  B.  C.  Buffum  spoke  of  a  university 
extension  course  given  by  the  University  of  "Wyoming,  which  was 
like  Chautauqua  work  and  included  correspondence  courses  and  lec- 
tures in  towns.  In  1900,  J.  Craig  spoke  on  "  University  extension  in 
agriculture  at  Cornell  University." 

On  July  13,  1897,  the  University  of  California  created  a  depart- 
ment of  university  extension  in  agriculture,  with  Professor  Wickson 
as  superintendent  and  two  assistants  who  were  conductors  of  farmers' 
institutes. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1892  organized  the  Chautauqua 
course  of  home  reading  in  agriculture.  The  college  provided  the 
books  and  gave  the  readers  examinations  when  they  desired.  After 
a  time  it  was  found  desirable  to  aid  the  readers  through  correspond- 
ence, and  in  1897  printed  lessons  on  particular  subjects  treated  in 
the  books  were  sent  out.  The  course  was  then  known  as  "  home 
study."  In  1898  the  name  of  the  enterprise  was  changed  to  "  corre- 
spondence courses  in  agriculture."  On  INIarch  1,  1899,  the  total  en- 
rollment of  students  was  3,416,  including  those  in  the  Chautauqua 
course,  but  460  had  received  instruction  by  correspondence.  To  these 
over  1,800  lessons  had  been  sent,  and  more  than  1,100  examination 
papers  had  been  graded.  There  were  students  in  most  of  the  States 
and  in  some  foreign  countries.  Their  ages  ranged  from  15  to  75 
years  and  averaged  about  33  years.  This  plan  entailed  so  much  work 
by  the  college  officers  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  in 
instructing  many  students. 

An  early  and  important  development  of  organized  extension  work 
in  agriculture  in  the  State  of  New  York  resulted  from  a  request  by 
farmers  in  Chautauqua  County,  largely  devoted  to  grape  growing, 
for  experiments  suited  to  their  needs  from  the  experiment  station  at 
Cornell  University.  The  station  had  no  funds  for  this  work,  and 
the  farmers  therefore  appealed  to  the  legislature  in  1894. 

About  this  time,  .L.  H.  Bailey,  then  professor  of  horticulture  at 
Cornell  University,  suggested  that  State  aid  should  be  sought  for 
publishing  information  and  holding  horticultural  meetings.  S.  F. 
Nixon,  assemblyman  from  Chautaucjua  County,  obtained  the  passage 
of  an  act  which  granted  $8,000  to  be  sjjent  by  the  experiment  station 
in  16  coimties  in  western  New  York  for  horticultural  experiments, 
investigations,  instruction,  and  inforniation.  This  fund  was  in- 
creased to  $16,000  in  1S95.  Professor  Bailey  was  ]iut  in  charge  of 
the  work.  Tests  or  demonstrations,  such  as  orchard  spraying,  were 
conducted  on  a  considerable  number  of  faruis,  together  with  one-day 
or  two-day  meetings,  sometimes  accompanied  by  demonstrations, 
horticultural  schools  of  two  to  four  days,  and  the  publication  of  pop- 
ular bulletins  (CO). 

Til  1H96  extension  work  ^\ as  expanded  {(i2)  to  include  (1)  itinerant 
or  local  experiments  as  a  njeans  of  teaching.  (2)  readable  expository 
bulletins,  (3)  itinerant  horticultural  schools,  (4)  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  natui'c  study  in  rural  schools,  and  (5)  instruction  by  corre- 
spondence and  reading  courst's.  This  plan  was  so  succi'ssful  that  the 
legislature  in  1897  broadened  the  scope  of  the  work  to  include  the 
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whole  State  and  agriculture  in  general.  The  ai)propriation  was  in- 
creased to  $2r).0()0  (()  be  spent  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

In  siviiiff  instruction  by  moans  of  schools,  locturos,  and  otlier  university  ex- 
tension nu'tliods,  or  othierwise,  and  in  conductin}?  investigations  and  experi- 
ments ;  in  discoveriiif:  tlie  diseases  of  plants  and  rem(Hlies  therefor :  in  ascer- 
taining tlie  best  metliods  of  fertilization  of  fields,  gardens  and  plantations;  and 
best  niodos  of  tilbige  and  farm  management  and  improvement  of  livestock;  and 
in  printing  leaflets  and  disseminating  agricultural  knowledge  by  means  of  lec- 
tures or  otherwise;  and  in  preparing  and  printing  for  free  distribution  tJie  re- 
sults of  such  investigations  and  experiments,  and  for  re[ml)lishing  such  bulletins 
as  may  be  useful  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work;  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  deemed  desirable  and  profitable  in  promoting  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State  (7.}). 

That  year  besides  the  horticultural  investigations,  200  local  experi- 
ments with  various  crops  were  conducted;  10.000  teachers  were 
reached  through  visits  to  schools,  lectures  at  teachers'  institutes,  and 
distribution  of  nature-study  leaflets:  15.000  pupils  were  enrolled  for 
nature  study:  and  l.GOO  young  farmers  took  correspondence  courses. 

Afterwards  junior  naturalists'  clubs  were  formed,  and  a  nature- 
study  monthly  was  issued.  Separate  reading  courses  for  farmers  and 
their  wives  were  organized.  A  winter's  course  at  the  college  was  also 
included  in  the  extension  program.  An  extension  division  was  created 
in  the  college,  and  there  was  much  personal  work  by  college  officers  at 
meetings  throughout  the  State. 

In  1902,  29.71)2  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  farmers'  reading  course, 
9,500  in  the  farmers'  wives'  reading  course,  1,800  in  a  home  nature- 
.study  course  for  teachers,  20.000  in  the  junior  naturalists'  course,  and 
26.000  in  the  jimior  gardeners'  course. 

This  extension  work  in  New  York  attracted  much  attention 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Cornell  publications,  which  were  on 
many  subjects  and  attractively  presented,  were  widely  distributed 
and  discussed. 

Professor  Bailey  compares  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
reading  courses  as  follows: 

The  older  or  Cbautauqua-Pennsylvania  idea  Is  that  of  a  definite,  prescribwl, 
self-limited,  technical  correspondence  curriculum,  the  completion  of  which  is 
signalized  by  a  certificate  or  diploma.  The  other,  or  Cornell  idea,  is  that  of  a 
flexible,  nonlimited,  untechnical  reading  course  in  which  there  is  no  system  of 
counts,  and  which  does  not  lead  to  cortificatory  honors.  The  former  is  inten- 
sive; it  is  adapted  to  the  few.  The  latter  is  elementary;  it  is  adapted  to  the 
many.    Each  is  incomplete  (61), 

As  the  extension  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  some  States 
increased  in  scope,  a  special  officer  at  the  college  to  care  for  its  gen- 
eral interests  became  necessary. 

In  1901  when  Dean  Davenport  was  endeavoring  to  establish  a  real 
college  of  agriculture  in  the  T'^niversity  of  Illinois  and  to  induce  farm 
boys  to  attend  this  college,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Fred  H. 
Rankiji  to  aid  him  in  this  matter.  The  recommendation  of  President 
Draper,  approved  by  the  trustees  September  28,  1901.  was  that  he 
should  be  appointed  *' rcpi-esentative  of  the  college  of  agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  farmers'  institute"  to  conduct  correspondence 
"touching  the  interest  of  scholarship  in  connection  Avith  the  farm 
work  of  the  State  in  the  fullest  measure  possible  "  (06).    The  peculiar 
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attitude  of  the  university  administration  toward  its  agricultural  work 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rankin's  salary  of  $1,500  was  to  be  paid 
half  from'^college  funds  and  half  from  the  State  station  funds.  He 
began  work  October  1,  1901.  and  the  scope  of  this  enterprise  was  soon 
broadened  so  that  on  June  9,  1902,  his  title  was  changed  to  superin- 
tendent of  agricultural  college  extension. 

In  an  address  before  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  January  14, 
1904,  he  described  the  work  he  was  doing  and  some  of  its  results. 
"  The  work  of  this  department  has  in  view  the  bringing  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  college  in  touch  with  the  largest  number  of  j-oung 
persons  possible  living  on  Illinois  farms,  and  inducing  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  higher 
education  in  agriculture  and  other  subjects"  (72).  The  work  in- 
cluded (1)  correspondence,  (2)  visiting  farmers'  institutes  and  farm 
homes,  and  (3)  young  people's  experimental  clubs  and  excursions  to 
the  university.  Efforts  were  being  made  to  enlist  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  leading  men  in  a  county,  in  particular  the  superintenclent 
of  schools,  and  encourage  them  to  organize  clubs  of  boys  and  girls. 
Helpful  literature  for  the  clubs  was  being  distributed  by  the  college, 
and  farmers'  institutes  were  offering  prizes  for  the  best  corn  raised 
by  club  members.  Besides  the  corn  project  there  were  simple 
''  experiments "  in  root  pruning,  counting  the  number  of  barren 
stalks  on  a  given  area,  observation  of  time  of  pollination,  and  fur- 
ther nature  study.  The  girls  had  some  home  work,  and  for  them 
there  was  a  special  leaflet  on  pure  air  and  house  ventilation.  Interest 
in  the  Avork  was  ])roved  by  the  attendance  of  75  more  students  at  the 
college  of  agriculture  that  year,  by  the  better  preparation  of  these 
students,  and  by  the  wider  and  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
college  aims  among  the  farming  people  of  Illinois. 

In  Ohio  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  universitv  employed  as 
superintendent  of  extension  work  in  May,  1905,  A.  B.  Oraham,  whose 
work  with  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  has  been  mentioned 
(p.  39).  From  the  sales  fund  of  the  university  farm  approximately 
$2,500  was  devoted  to  extension  work  the  first  year,  with  increasing 
amounts  for  several  years.  Mr.  (Iraham  began  work  July  1,  1905, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  issued  tlie  first  number  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  Extension  Bulletin.  This  was  principally  concerned 
with  extension  work  for  young  people  and  contained  articles  on 
nature  study,  agriculture,  and  social  life  in  rural  communities.  Mem- 
bers of  the  agricultural  facultv  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  material 
for  this  series  of  bulletins.  t\)r  the  first  four  years  much  attention 
was  given  to  (he  bovs'  and  girls'  clubs.  In  190C  there  were  about 
3,000  children  enrolled  in  these  clubs  in  Ohio.  Addresses  oh  ele- 
mentary agriculture  at  farmers'  and  teachers*  institutes  and  in  sum- 
mer schools  formed  a  considerable  nart  of  the  earlv  work. 

In  Iowa,  after  much  interest  liad  been  awakened  In  the  agricultural 
oxtensif)n  work  of  the  State  college,  and  particulaily  in  the  ]iropa- 
panda  for  improved  corn  by  P.  Ci.  Ilolden,  professor  of  agronomy, 
tlie  legislature  jjassed  an  act,  ap|)rove(l  April  10.  1900.  under  which 
$15,000  was  appntpiiated  for  agricultural  extension  and  experimental 
work  bv  the  agricultuial  c(»llege  ((IT).  This  act  continued  two  sec- 
tions for  extension  anil  exi)eriuiental  work,  respectively,  away  from 
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the  seat  of  tho  colle«re,  but  a  clear  distinction  between  these  two  lines 
of  work  was  not  made.    The  act  authorized  the  college — 

To  imdortnke  and  maintain  a  system  of  apriciiltural  oxtonsion  worlc.  T'nclor 
this  system  tlio  said  collcfje  sliall  l)e  autliurizod  to  conduct  t'xperimcuts  in  the 
various  intrtions  of  tlio  State,  and  in  uivinj;  instruction  wJierever,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  eollej^e  autliorities,  it  shall  he  advisahle,  in  reference  to  the  various 
lines  of  agricultural  work  maintained  upon  the  college  grounds  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

This  work  was  to  include  corn  and  stock  judojing  at  agricultural 
fairs,  institutes,  and  clubs;  short  courses  of  instruction  at  suitable 
places  throughout  the  Stale;  and  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science. 

Professor  Holden  was  nutde  superintendent  of  extension,  with 
assistants  in  animal  husbandry,  farm  crojis,  horticulture,  soils,  dairy- 
ing, and  domestic  science.  He  was  to  have  charge  of  the  farmers' 
institutes  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of  extension  work.  The  assistant 
in  animal  husbandry  was  R.  K.  Bliss,  now  extension  director.  The 
work  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1907  the  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$27,000,  Experiments  were  also  permitted  under  this  second  act, 
but  the  college  trustees  decided  against  experimental  work  in  the 
extension  department,  and  it  was  otherwise  provided  for.  The  ex- 
tension department  was  to  give  instruction  and  demonstrations  by 
lectures  at  farmers'  institutes,  clubs,  and  farmers'  picnics,  fairs,  and 
short  courses.  It  was  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  other  college 
departments;  its  head  had  the  same  relation  to  the  dean  as  the 
heads  of  other  departments;  and  instructors  and  lecturers  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  way  as  in  other  departments.  It  w'as  expected 
that  local  expenses,  and  also  traveling  expenses,  would  be  paid,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  the  communities  and  organizations  served.  Boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  were  organized  in  connection  with  the  schools  and 
their  work  was  promoted  by  a  special  series  of  circulars. 

In  Indiana  in  1905  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  Purdue 
University  received  a  permanent  increase  of  State  appropriation  on 
such  terms  that  it  was  enabled  to  enlarge  its  extension  work.  George 
I.  Christie,  as  associate  in  agricultural  extension,  reported  in  1906 
that  this  work  included  "lectures  before  farmers'  institutes,  corn 
and  agricultural  clubs,  the  use  of  special  trains,  newspaper  articles, 
special  bulletins,  exhibits  at  county  and  State  fairs,  farmers'  excur- 
sions [to  the  university],  and  demonstration  work  on  county  farms" 
(63).  The  next  year  the  work  was  enlarged,  and  Mr.  Christie  be- 
came superintendent  of  agricultural  extension.  December  16  to  21, 
1907,  the  first  district  short  course  was  held  at  Rushville.  Such 
courses  soon  became  popular  and  were  attended  by  hundreds  of 
farmers.  The  report  for  1910  states  that  the  attendance  at  the 
course  at  Evansville  was  2,137.  The  club  work  also  grew  rapidly. 
In  1907-1908  there  were  about  5,000  plats  of  corn,  grown  by  boys  in 
35  counties.  Interested  persons  contributed  prizes  of  cash,  mer- 
chandise, and  trips  to  Purdue  ITniversity.  The  short  course  there  in 
January,  1908,  was  attended  by  67  boys.  The  following  year  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  were  organized  in  47  counties,  and  91  young  people 
attended  the  short  course.  Special  work  in  bread  making,  fruit 
canning,  sewing,  and  other  domestic  skills  was  provided  for  the  girls. 

The  Maish  Act  of  1909  gave  the  station  $10,000  annually  for  ex- 
tension work,  and  when  this  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
the  legislature  in  1911  passed  the  Clore  bill,  which  provided  $10,000 
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the  first  year  and  $30,000  annually  thereafter  for  extension  work  and 
authorized  the  payment  of  local  expenses,  including  "  prizes  for  con- 
tests," from  county  funds  uj)  to  "  twenty-five  cents  for  each  square 
mile  of  territory  in  the  county."  Under  this  act  the  university 
created  a  department  of  agricultural  extension,  "  coordinate  with  the 
departments  of  instruction  and  the  experiment  station."  This  de- 
partment was  put  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  ''  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  president  of  the  university."  Mr.  Christie  was 
appointed  to  this  office.  Extension  work  in  home  economics  had 
previously  been  conducted  by  the  station  and  was  much  enlarged 
under  the  new  organization. 

The  broadening  of  the  extension  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  its  rapid  development  in  a  number  of  States  as  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  educational  work  of  these  colleges  created  a  desire  for 
its  more  systematic  organization.  This  was  expressed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  in  1904  by  President  Butterfield,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  farmers' 
institutes  in  Michigan  from  1895  to  1900  and  had  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  extension  department  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  in  1898.  In  a  paper  on  "  The  social  phase  of  agricultural 
education,"  he  said : 

To  carry  out  the  function  of  the  agricultural  college  we  need,  finally,  a  vast 
enlargement  of  extension  work  among  farmers.  This  work  will  not  only  be 
dignified  by  a  standing  in  the  college  coordinate  with  research  and  the  teach- 
ing of  students,  but  it  will  rank  as  a  distinct  department,  with  a  faculty  of 
men  whose  chief  business  is  to  teach  the  people  who  can  not  come  to  the  college. 
This  department  should  manage  farmers'  institutes,  carry  on  cooperative  ex- 
periments, give  demonstrations  in  new  methods,  conduct  courses  of  reading, 
offer  series  of  extension  lectures,  assist  the  schools  in  develoinng  agricultural 
instruction,  direct  the  work  of  rural  young  people's  clubs,  edit  and  distribute 
sucli  compilations  of  practical  information  as  now  apiiear  under  the  guise  of 
experiment-station  bulletins,  and  eventually  relieve  the  station  of  the  bulk  of 
its  correspondence.  Such  a  department  will  be  prepared  to  incorporate  into 
its  work  the  economic,  governmental,  and  social  problems  of  agriculture.  It 
will  give  the  farmers  light  upon  taxation  as  well  as  upon  tree  pruning.  The 
rural  school  will  have  as  much  attention  as  corn  breeding.  The  subject  of 
the  market — the  "distributive  half  of  farming,"  as  John  AI.  Stahl  calls  it — 
will  be  given  as  much  discussion  as  the  .subjects  bearing  upon  production.  We 
shall  find  here  a  most  fertile  field  for  work.  The  farmers  are  ready  for  this 
step  (1). 

At  the  same  meeting  he  proposed  that  an  effort  be  made  to  obtain 
the  franking  privilege  for  extension  j^ulilicalions. 

At  this  meeting  tlie  executive  comniit((H^  was  instructed  to  make 
a  report  on  standing  committees,  and  when  this  was  done  in  1905  a 
committee  on  exten.sion  work  was  recommended,  along  with  those  on 
teaching  and  experimentation.  The  association  ap|)r{)ved  this  rec- 
ommenchition.  and  this  new  committee  was  appointed,  ronsistiuir  of 
Prc.si(hmt  liiittcrfield,  of  Rhode  Ishmd;  President  Van  Ilise,  of  Wis- 
consin; Directoi'  Kiljiore,  of  North  Caiolina  ;  Director  Curtiss,  of 
Iowa;  I'resident  Soule,  of  Virginia;  and  Assistant  Secretiiry  of 
Agriculture  W.  M.  Hays.  The  conimittc'e  cho.-^e  Professor  Hamil- 
ton, of  the  Ollice  of  Jvxpcrimciit  Stntions,  as  its  secretary.  It  was 
understood  that  this  coiuniittee  would  deal  with  "  fsirnicrs'  institutes, 
corrcspondenci^  cour.ses,  clubs  of  boys  and  girls,  and  other  matters 
ordinarily  included  in  such  work." 
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With  the  aid  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  especially  as 
represented  bv  Professor  Hamilton,  the  connnittee  collected  a  large 
amount  of  information  reganlinji  woik  done  by  more  than  'M)  agen- 
cies which  might  be  broadly  considered  as  agricultural  extension 
work.  These  agencies  included  colleges,  experiment  stations,  normal 
schools,  industrial  high  schools.  State  and  county  departments  of 
education,  State  and  county  agricultural  organizations,  libraries, 
granges,  and  the  agricultural  press.  The  work  done  by  colleges 
fell  into  four  groups,  (1)  farmers'  institutes,  (2)  itinerant  lectures 
other  tlian  those  at  farmers'  institutes  (traveling  schools,  railroad 
specials,  extension  courses,  miscellaneous  lectures),  (3)  literature 
(correspondence,  publications,  articles  for  the  press,  correspondence 
and  reading  courses,  traveling  libraries),  and  (4)  object  lessons  or 
outdoor  practicums  (field  demonstrations,  cooperative  demonstra- 
tions and  tests,  educational  exhibits  at  fairs,  corn  and  stock  judging, 
excursions  to  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  work  of  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs). 

The  committee  also  formulated  the  following  tentative  definition : 

Extension  teaehinc:  in  agriculture  embraces  those  forms  of  instruction,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  improved  methods  of  agricultural  production  and  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  rural  population,  that  are  offered  to  people  not  enrolled 
as  resident  pupils  in  educational  institutions  (i). 

It  recommended 

that  each  college  represented  in  this  association  organize  as  soon  as  practicable 
a  department  of  extension  teaching  in  agriculture,  coordinate  with  other  de- 
partments or  divisions  of  the  agricultural  work,  with  a  competent  director  in 
charge  and,  if  possible,  with  a  corps  of  men  at  his  disposal.  This  department 
should  take  on,  just  as  far  as  possbile.  all  phases  of  extension  teaching  now 
performed  in  other  ways.  *  *  *  If,  in  case  of  any  agricultural  college,  this 
step  is  at  present  impracticable,  we  would  recommend  most  strongly  that  the 
college  appoint  a  faculty  committee  on  extension  teaching  in  agriculture. 

President  Butterfield  also  obtained  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
favoring  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  to  enable  it  to  investigate  agricultural  extension  teaching 
more  thoroughly,  to  assist  the  colleges  to  organize  this  work  some- 
what comprehensively,  and  to  disseminate  information  on  new  de- 
velopments in  this  form  of  agricultural  education.  Beginning  with 
1907  that  office  made  an  annual  report  on  extension  work  as  distinct 
from  farmers'  institutes. 

The  committee's  report  in  1907  gave  a  summary  of  the  agricultural 
extension  Avork  being  done  by  42  colleges  in  39  States.  About  one- 
third  of  these  institutions  were  doing  some  extension  work  not 
included  in  the  enterprises  connected  with  the  farmers'  institutes. 
In  Indiana,  Purdue  University  was  working  along  a  considerable 
number  of  lines,  as  follows : 

Lecturing  at  farmers'  institutes;  holding  normal-institute  schools  for  institute 
lectures;  providing  short  courses  in  agriculture;  equipping  and  accompanying 
railw.ny  si)eci:ils;  assisting  at  teachers'  institutes;  providing  courses  in  com 
and  stock  judging  in  district  centers;  holding  summer  schools  for  teachers; 
sending  out  field  specialists  to  give  advice  to  farmers ;  providing  courses  of 
study  for  agricultural  high  schools;  preparing  and  sending  out  buUetins,  reports, 
and  circulars;  preparing  articles  for  the  public  press;  omducting  and  publishing 
an  agricultural  journal;  conducting  cooperative  experiments  in  agriculture; 
jjrovidiiig  educational  exhibits  at  lairs;  organizing  excursions  to  the  college  by 
agricultural  associations  and  individual  farmers ;  conducting  exiieriments  and 
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demonstration    tests    on    county   poor    farms,    and    organizing    farmers'    clubs, 
women's  clubs,  and  buys'  and  girls'  clubs  (1). 

At  the  Iowa  State  College  a  department  of  agricultural  extension 
work  had  the  same  rank  as  the  other  agricultural  departments  in  the 
college. 

Short  courses  were  conducted  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in  which  the 
extension  department  furnished  the  teaching  force,  and  the  local  people  took 
care  of  all  other  expenses.  Experiment  and  demonstration  work  have  t)een 
carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  on  the  county  poor  farms. 
During  the  summer  months  a  picnic  is  held  at  each  of  these  county  farms,  to 
which  i)eople  are  invited  to  see  the  experiments  that  are  being  conducted  and 
to  listen  to  lectures  explanatory  of  this  character  of  work.  There  has  been  also 
coopeiation  with  the  county  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of  the  State  in 
the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  into  the  public  schools.  Assist- 
ance has  been  rendered  to  farmers'  institutes,  corn  clubs,  fair  associations,  etc. 
Members  of  the  force  have  accompanied  corn  si^ecials  and  dairy  srpecial  trains, 
lecturing  upon  these  topics  and  distributing  literature  (i). 

In  the  college  of  agriculture  of  Cornell  Univer.sity,  agricultural 
extension  work  was  being  conducted  in  the  following  lines: 

(1)  Special  course  instruction,  (2)  winter  courses,  (3)  extension  work  by 
students,  (4)  reading  cour.ses,  (5)  school  work,  (6)  experiments  and  demon- 
strations on  farms,  (7)  tests  and  inspections,  (8)  surveys,  (9)  inquiries  into 
economic  and  swial  questions,  (10)  cooperation  with  organizations,  (11)  organ- 
ization of  extension  interests,  (12)  lectures  and  ititerant  schools,  (13)  corre- 
spondence,, and   (14)   publication. 

******* 

Special  course  iiistructioii  not  of  full  college  grade  and  the  short  winter 
cour.ses  in  general  agriculture,  dairying,  poultrv,  horticulture,  and  home  eco- 
nomic"s  are  regardo<l  as  Ix-ing  branches  of  extension  teaching.  Work  by  stu- 
dent.>  in  organizing  societies  and  reading  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
is  classed  as  a  separate  form  of  extension  work.  Reading  courses  for  fanners 
and  lor  farmers'  wives  and  .school  work,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  nature 
study  along  lines  of  school  gardens,  the  organization  of  junior  naturalist  clubs, 
and  the  enrollment  of  .^^chool  teachers  for  correspondence  on  nature-study  sub- 
jects are  conducted  from  the  university  as  a  center.  Exiieriments  and  demon- 
strations on  farms  are  utilized  for  instructing  the  cooperator  in  methods  (a) 
lo  fit  him  for  working  out  his  ovn\  problems,  (b)  to  demonstrate  or  deter- 
mine the  value  or  efficiency  of  new  theories  and  discoveries,  and  (c)  to  dis- 
cover new  truth  which  may  be  worthy  of  record  in  publications  by  the  college 
of  agriculture.  Work  of  this  demonstration  and  experimentation  character 
is  under  way  in  4.")  counties  and  unon  1.1.")0  plats,  and  alxiut  400  persons  are 
engaged  in  it,  enil)racing  the  subjects  of  agronomy,  horticulture,  entomology, 
and  iK>ultr}'  rearing. 

Lnsl  sumnier  an  officer  of  the  department  traveled  tlm^ugliout  the  State, 
visiting  jKTsons  engagivl  in  dairj'  work,  showing  wliere  iniprovenients  might  Ihj 
made,  and  when  nei'essary  remaining  in  a  locality  long  enough  to  sot*  that  his 
suggestions  are  i)Ut  into  operation.  Breeders  of  cjittle  and  other  agricultural 
aH.sociatlous  are  frequently  assisted  through  having  the  traveling  expert  test 
tlie  milk  of  cows  in  order  to  deteniiiuo  whether  the  animal  is  entitled  to  be 
recorded. 

******  * 

Under  "cooperation  with  organizations"  the  college  of  agriculture  is  t.-iking 
up  file  study  of  tlic  various  as-sociat  ions  which  contriliufc  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  country  pe<ppie  in  an  (Hhicatioiial  way.  It  has  lu'cn  doing  work  of  tliis 
chHracter  In  conne<*tion  with  the  State  grange,  wbicli  now  i>rovldes  six  scholar- 
ships in  the  collego  of  agriculture.  It  Is  endeavoring  also  to  assist  the  fair 
n.'^.soi'jntiony  to  liec<»me  e<lucat  ional.  Uural  churclics,  village  iini)rovement  socie- 
ties, women's  clubs,  exiMiiinent  clubs,  and  all  other  organized  bodies  of  agri- 
cultural p«'ople  are  included  in  this  field  of  extension  work.  The  college  nl.so, 
under   the  division   of  organizall<)n   of  extension   Interests,   is  endeavoring  to 
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effect  a  loafrue  of  agricultural  people  into  au  ut-ganizatioii  that  will  promote 
their  interests. 

*  *  *  *  «  *  * 

Another  iniiKtrtant  feature  of  extension  work  is  that  of  the  traveling  lecture 
work,  in  which  traineil  men  are  sent  out  to  deliver  addresses  and  attend  insti- 
tutes and  conventions.  Much  of  the  matter  of  couductiiiK  correspondence  has 
also  lieen  placid  in  the  extension  division.  This  is  rejiarded  as  a  most  impor- 
tant department  and  is  systematizeil  so  as  to  provide  for  prompt  attention  to  all 
correspondence  of  whatever  kind.  Last  of  all,  there  is  the  division  of  publica- 
tions. At  present  there  are  the  Junior  Industrialist  Monthly;  4  quartcj'-ly 
issues  of  the  Home  Nature  Study  Course,  with  17  supplements,  published  during 
the  past  year;  bulletins  of  the  farmers'  i-eadlng  course  issued  between  November 
and  March;  bulletins  of  the  farmers'  wives  reading-  course,  and  such  bulletins 
of  the  experiment  station  as  record  data  relating  to  demonstrations  and 
test*  (i). 

The  college  of  agriculture  of  Ohio  State  University  carried  on 
agricultural  extension  work  under  a  superintendent,  had  a  large 
number  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  clubs  connected  with  the  rural 
schools,  and  used  extension  bulletins  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  the  correspondence  course 
continued  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  agricultural  extension  work. 
A  .superintendent  of  extension  work  had  recently  been  elected.  An 
expert,  representing  the  dairy  department,  had  been  employed  to 
travel  throughout  the  State  and  give  instruction  to  dairymen.  In 
December,  1906,  a  school  of  agriculture,  attended  by  187  farmers 
from  38  counties,  was  held  at  the  college  for  seven  days. 

The  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  had 
classified  its  extension  work  as  follows : 

(1)  Demonstrations,  (2)  cooperative  experiments,  (3)  extension  lectures, 
(4)  special  lectures,  (5)  a  carpet-bag  campaign,  (6)  correspondence  courses, 
(7)  popular  bulletins,  (8)  traveling  libraries,  (9)  tlie  assistance  of  the  grange, 
(10)  nature  study,  (11)  school  gardens,  (12)  correspondence,  (13)  general 
oflBce  work,  and  (14)  miscellaneous  work. 

******* 

The  carpet-bag  campaign  is  an  innovation  in  extension  teaching.  The  plan 
is  to  send  some  one  who,  by  training  and  experience,  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
problems  which  the  average  farmer  has  to  meet,  and  have  him  go  from  house  to 
house  and  engage  farmers  in  conversation  and  hold  neighborhood  meetings  for 
the  mutual  discussion  of  agricultural  problems  (1). 

The  University  of  Illinois  had  had  a  superintendent  of  extension 
work  for  several  years.  In  1907  a  special  officer  was  employed  to  aid 
in  introducing  agriculture  in  public  schools. 

At  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
a  faculty  committee  on  agricultural  extension  work  was  organized 
and  was  making  a  special  effort  to  extend  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
schools. 

At  the  University  of  West  Virginia  a  committee  on  agricultural 
extension  work  hacl  been  appointed  and  had  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  an  extension  department  with  a  director. 

The  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  in  Alabama  was 
about  to  make  use  of  the  "  Jesup  wagon,"  which  was  "  in  effect  a 
traveling  school  of  agriculture  equipped  with  illustrative  material 
and  lecturers,  to  go  out  to  the  plantations,  farms,  and  other  points 
wherever  a  few  people  can  be  gotten  together  to  hold  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  subjects  along  all  lines  of  farm  activity"  (1). 
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In  1908  the  committee  on  extension  work  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  renewed 
its  recommendation  that  the  land-grant  colleges  make  a  definite  or- 
ganization for  their  agricultural  extension  work  and  that  their  asso- 
ciation recognize  the  importance  of  such  work  by  creating  a  "  section 
of  extension  work."  This  led  to  considerable  discussion,  and  the 
opponents  of  a  new  section  strongly  urged  that  matters  relating  to 
extension  work  should  be  included  in  the  program  of  the  college  sec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  unless  the  college 
association  more  definitely  recognized  the  extension  work,  it  would 
ver}^  likely  become  a  chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  farmers'  institute 
association.  Director  Curtiss,  of  Iowa,  representing  the  extension 
committee,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  college 
association,  providing  for  an  extension  section,  which  under  its  rules 
went  over  to  the  meeting  in  1909.  That  year  the  committee  on 
extension  work  strongly  advocated  the  creation  of  this  section  be- 
cause it  would  accomplish  the  following  results : 

(1)  It  would  at  once  elevate  the  extension  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
the  place  where  it  belongs — a  line  of  endeavor  coordinate  with  that  of  research 
through  the  experiment  station  and  that  of  teaching  through  the  college  c-ourses. 

(2)  It  would  immediately  suggest  to  all  the  land-grant  colleges  the  supreme 
desirability  of  organizing  extension  work  in  a  way  commensurate  with  its 
dignity  and  with  the  need  for  the  work. 

(3)  It  would  bring  into  the  ranks  of  this  association  the  active  managers  of 
extension  work,  who  have  already  formed  an  organization  of  their  own.  We 
need  these  men  for  the  good  of  the  colleges,  for  extension  work  can  not  safely 
be  separated  from  the  other  work  of  our  institutions  (i). 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  42 
to  9.  It  created  "  a  section  on  extension  work  composed  of  directors 
or  superintendents  of  extension  departments  in  the  institutions  in 
this  association,  or  the  representatives  of  such  departments  duly  and 
specifically  accredited  to  this  section."  The  section  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  A.  M.  Soule,  of  Georgia,  as  chairman,  and  G.  I. 
Christie,  of  Indiana,  as  secretary. 

The  committee  emphasized  and  elaborated  its  previous  recom- 
mendation regarding  the  organization  of  agricultural  extension 
work  within  the  college,  as  follows : 

(1)  That  every  land-grant  college  appoint  a  director  of  extension  work  who 
shall  give  all  his  time  to  this  line  of  endeavor. 

(2)  That  sufficient  salary  be  paid  to  secure  a  man  who  is  well  equipi)ed  for 
the  place,  and  tliat  he  be  given  substantial  funds  at  the  outset. 

(3)  That,  whenever  possible,  he  be  given  assistants,  either  one  or  more  men 
who  can  give  all  of  their  time  to  extension  work  and  act  as  "field  agents.'* 
or  have  at  bis  disixisal  the  partial  time  of  men  who  are  connected  with  the 
college  or  station  staff. 

(4)  That  the  first  work  to  Ite  done  should  lie  that  of  organizing  those 
methods  of  oxteiisioii  work  which  are  already  in  vogue  at  the  college.  Nearly 
all  the  colleges  liave  large  corresiMin<lence  with  farnu-rs,  send  out  inibUcations 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  monograjilis  on  practical  subject.s,  give  lectures 
before  granges  and  other  local  organizations,  and  hold  demonstrations.  We 
woiibj  advi.se  that  all  of  this  work  be  unified  and  put.  so  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration is  coticcrned.  info  the  hands  of  tlie  <lirector  of  extension  work.  It 
may  be  deslraiilr  temporarily  to  have  even  the  short  winlor  and  summer 
(•oiirses  ofTcnd  l)y  th(>  institution  placed  under  the  sjime  management  although 
Ptri<'lly  sjK'aking,  these  enterprises  are  not  extension  work.  It  is  exceedingly 
Important  that  men  assigned  cliiefiy  to  extension  teaching,  while  immediately 
responsible  to  the  director  (»f  tliat  work,  sliall  also  have  e(jually  eb»se  e«tn- 
nerfions  with  those  teaciilng  dei>artments  of  the  institution  in  which  their 
special  subject  naturally  lies. 
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(5)  We  would  then  go  so  far  as  to  sugfrest  that  those  activities  of  the  ex- 
perimont  station  which  an-  not  primarily  conncctrd  with  research  or  experi- 
mentation, but  wliicli  are  really  desi^rned  to  ^rive  popular  dissi-mination  to 
general  agricultural  information,  and  which  so  iturden  the  time  and  energy 
of  most  of  our  station  workers,  should  as  rapidly  as  possible  be  given  over  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  director  of  extension  work. 

(6)  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  we  would  urge  upon  the  director 
of  extension  work  and  the  administration  of  the  institution  the  prime  neces- 
sity of  getting  into  the  public  mind  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  ex- 
tension work  is.  It  is  not  a  scheme  to  advertise  the  college.  It  is  not  a  plan 
to  trap  students  for  the  college,  or  even  to  get  boys  and  girls  interested  in 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges  generally.  It  is  fundamentally  a  means  of 
teaching  the  people  out  of  school  about  agriculture  and  country  life  in  all  its 
phases.  It  is  an  educational  proposition.  Its  aim  should  be  to  reach  every 
farmer  and  his  family  ( / ) , 

Attention  was  called  to  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  coimtry  life,  which  dealt  with  extension  work,  as  follows: 

We  find  a  general  demand  for  Federal  encouragement  in  educational  propa- 
ganda to  be  in  some  way  cooperative  with  the  States.  The  i)eople  realize  that 
the  incubus  of  ignorance  and  inertia  is  so  heavy  and  so  widespread  as  to  con- 
stitute a  national  danger,  and  that  it  should  be  removed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. It  will  be  increasingly  necessary  for  the  National  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernments to  cooperate  to  bring  about  the  results  that  are  needed  in  agricul- 
tural and  other  industrial  education. 

The  consideration  of  the  educational  problem  raises  the  greatest  single  ques- 
tion that  has  come  before  the  commission,  and  which  the  commission  has  to 
place  before  the  American  people.  Education  has  now  come  to  have  vastly 
more  significance  than  the  mere  establishing  and  maintaining  of  schools.  The 
education  motive  has  been  taken  into  all  kinds  of  work  with  the  people, 
directly  in  their  homes  and  on  their  farms,  and  it  reaches  mature  persons  as 
well  as  youths. 

******* 

The  arousing  of  the  people  must  be  accomplished  in  terms  of  their  daily  lives 
or  of  their  welfare.  For  the  country  people  this  means  that  it  must  be  largely 
in  terms  of  agriculture.  Some  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  are  now  doing 
this  kind  of  work  effectively,  although  on  a  pitiably  small  scale  as  compared 
with  the  needs.  This  is  extension  work,  by  which  is  meant  all  kinds  of  edu- 
cational effort  directly  with  the  people,  both  old  and  young,  at  their  homes  and 
on  their  farms;  it  comprises  all  educational  work  that  is  conducted  away  from 
the  institution  and  for  those  who  can  not  go  to  .schools  and  colleges.  The 
best  extension  work  now  proceeding  in  this  country — if  measured  by  the  effort 
to  reach  the  people  in  their  homes  and  on  their  own  grounds — is  that  coming 
from  some  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

******* 

To  accomplish  these  ends  we  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  nation-wide 
extension  work.  The  first,  or  original,  work  of  the  agricultural  branches  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  was  academic  in  the  old  sense:  later  there  was  added 
the  great  field  of  experiment  and  research;  there  now  should  be  added  the 
third  coordinate  branch,  comprising  extension  work,  without  which  no  college 
of  agriculture  can  adequately  .serve  its  State.  It  is  to  the  extensitui  depart- 
ment of  these  colleges,  if  proi)erly  conducted,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most 
effective  rousing  of  the  people  of  the  land  (i). 

Interest  in  the  development  of  or^ranized  extension  work  throiifrh 
the  a«rricultuial  colk'<;es  «;rew  rapidly.  In  1910  the  committee  on 
extension  work  reported  that  extension  departments  had  been  or- 
ganized in  3")  institutions  in  32  States  and  partially  organized  in  3 
other  States.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  jiersons  were  employed 
full  time  in  extension  work  in  34  States  and  Territories,  and  ISO 
persons  were  orivin<r  |)art  time  to  this  work  in  10  States,  A  luimber 
of  States  were  makinir  consideral)k'  apjjropriations,  and  there  was 
also  an  increasing  amount  of  money   from   k)cal  sources.     Funds, 
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derived  from  State  appropriations  and  other  sources,  amounting  to 
about  $400,000  were  used  that  year  for  college  extension  woi-k,  as 
distinguished  from  farmers'  institutes.  At  the  session  of  the  gradu- 
ate school  of  agriculture  held  at  the  Iowa  State  College  in  July, 
1910,  several  meetings  of  extension  workers  and  others  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  States  were  held  under  the  direction  of  P.  G. 
Holden,  superintendent  of  agricultural  extension  work  at  that  col- 
lege. At  these  meetings  the  equipment  and  methods  of  extension 
work  at  that  college  were  fully  displayed  and  discussed.  The  many 
charts  and  much  apparatus  and  illustrative  material  assembled  by 
the  Iowa  State  College  for  this  work  were  a  revelation  to  many. 

These  meetings  brought  together  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  as- 
semblage of  persons  directly  connected  with  the  extension  work  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges.  The  vital  relation  of  the  proper  development  of  this  branch 
of  agricultural  education  to  the  general  success  of  the  college  was  clearly" 
brought  out   (1). 

A  large  part  of  the  session  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  1910  was  devoted  to 
consideration  of  extension  work.  The  new  section  on  extension  work 
held  its  first  session.  Papers  were  presented  by  Professor  Hamilton 
on  the  status  of  extension  work,  with  special  reference  to  methods 
and  appropriations,  and  by  E.  A.  Burnett,  of  Nebraska,  on  extension 
schools  of  agriculture.  At  a  joint  session  of  this  section  and  that 
on  college  work,  the  training  of  extension  teachers  was  discussed 
by  the  writer,  by  W.  H.  French,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  by  others.  The  extension  committee  also  included  a  brief 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  its  report.  In  another  section  of  their 
report  the  committee  discussed  the  administrative  organization  of 
extension  work.  Three  methods  of  organization  Avere  described: 
(1)  The  election  of  a  director,  to  whom  is  assigned  an  adequate 
clerical  force,  but  "whose  office  is  merely  a  clearing  house  for  the 
extension  work  jiorformed  by  members  of  tlie  various  departments 
of  the  college  and  station.  The  object  ion  to  this  plan  is  that  it  is 
a  very  loose  organization  and  that  under  it  it  will  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  develop  large  operaticms  in  economic  fashicm."  (2)  "The 
organization  of  what  is  practically  a  separate  institution,"  with  a 
director  and  a  staff  of  men  and  women  whose  whole  time  is  given  to 
extension  work.  This  has  the  advantages  of  a  unified  organization 
but  "tends  to  break  down  college  unitv.  because  it  entirely  breaks 
down  dci)artm('ntal  integrity."  (3)  The  compromise  jilan,  with  a 
director  of  extension  work  responsible  to  the  dean  of  agriculture  or 
similar  college  officer,  and  a  stalf  of  full-time  and  ])art-tiiMc  woikers, 
who  are  members  of  the  several  college  departments.  This  has  the 
disadvantage  of  divided  authority  and  responsibility  but  recognizes 
departmental  integrity  and  paiticularly  "tlie  fundamental  fact  that 
extension  work  is  merely  one  great  method  by  which  the  institution 
as  a  whole  expres.ses  one  of  its  main  functions." 

Between  1910  and  1914  the  agricultural  extension  work  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  grew  rapidly  in  extent  and  complexity.  Its  organiza- 
tion and  administration  presented  many  iiu|)ortant  problems  which 
the  colleges  attempted  to  solve  in  vaiious  ways.  The  committee  on 
i'Xtension  w(»rk  in  IU\'.\  summed  uj)  the  results  of  its  study  as  follows: 

ArrordlnK  to  n  rlHH.Mi (lent Ion  made  by  this  association  at  »  previous  moptinK, 
we  find  the  maiculturnl  work  of  our  State  institutions  divided  liitct  three  fields — 
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college  service,  station  service,  and  extension  service.  Various  departments 
make  up  tlio  (irpaui/ation  of  the  station.  Tliese  same  departments  make  up 
tlie  Drfjanization  i>f  the  te;icliin>;  wnrk  of  tlie  college  and  sliould  m:ik<'  up  in 
the  same  manner  the  ornanization  of  tlie  extensinu  service.  The  iicads  of 
departments  in  every  institution  should  realize  that  to  secure  symmetrical 
growth  they  must  all  be  interested  in  the  development  of  all  three  lines  of 
effort. 

In  looking  over  the  administration  of  extension  work  in  the  various  States 
we  find  that  the  methods  of  administration  can  be  classifie<l  into  two  general 
types. 

I.  A  separate  extension  organization  largely  independent  of  the  college 
and  the  station  and  with  no  atti-mjit  at  cooperation  and  coordination. 

II.  A  cooperative  extension  organization  similar  to  the  station  and  the 
college  organizations. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  and  extensive  organization  in  the  long  run 
will  be  found  to  tend  to  build  up  a  force  of  administrators,  lecturers,  and 
workers  largely  on  an  independent  basis  and  often  greater  in  number  than 
the  workers  of  the  college  and  station.  In  this  type  the  workers  are  listed 
in  a  separate  division  and  have  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments who  are  specialists  in  their  respective  lines.  Such  an  organization 
may  develop  good  talkers  and  good  workers  from  the  extension  standpoint — 
people  who  will  put  in  long  hours  and  who  are  loyal  to  the  work.  We  believe, 
however,  that  in  the  end  such  a  system  will  not  result  in  the  best  service, 
because : 

(a)  There  is  no  provision  to  insure  consistency  in  scientific  teaching  of  the 
agricultural  institution  as  a  whole.  The  attitude  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  institution  toward  fundamental  problems  of  agriculture  must  be  the 
same  or  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  will  result. 

(b)  Unless  brought  in  contact  with  new  lines  there  is  apt  to  be  lack  of 
development  in  extension  workers.  They  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
specialists  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  they  may  be  talking  nearly  the  same 
things  they  talked  at  the  out.set. 

(c)  They  are  not  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist  who  is  up-to-date  in 
the  teaching  and  experimental  fields. 

(d)  There  is  danger  of  overemphasizing  the  extension  service,  because  the 
men  do  not  come  in  close  enough  contact  with  the  college  service  and  station 
service. 

(e)  If  the  work  should  grow  unduly,  it  would  tend  to  create  jealousies  among 
those  interested  in  other  lines  of  agricultural  service  and  would  in  the  end 
fall  short  of  doing  the  most  good. 

(f)  Independent  development  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  direct  contact  with 
the  real  source  from  which  the  actual  inspiration  of  departmental  work  is 
derived. 

It  would  seem  from  experience  in  the  various  States  that  extension  adminis- 
tration .should  be  centralized.  Where  this  plan  is  in  vogue  the  following  lines 
of  work  are  ordinarily  handled  by  the  administrative  officials  of  the  extension 
service : 

(a»  Planning  of  the  general  extension  work. 

(b)  Setting  dates  for  meetings. 

(c)  Making  up  extension  programs. 

(d)  Billing  extension  .speakers. 

(e)  Checking  and  vouchering  extension  money. 

It  is  believed  that  such  centralization  will  tend  to  bring  about: 

(a)  Administrative  economies. 

(b)  Lessened   friction  and   misunderstanding. 

(c)  Avoidance  of  duplication  of  dates  among  the  workers. 

(d)  Efficiency  in  matters  of  appropriations. 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  our  belief  that  no  recommendation  for  appoint- 
ment of  extension  men  to  hanille  special  lines  of  work  .should  be  made  by  the 
exten.sion  director,  except  by  agreement  with  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cernetl.  We  further  believe  that  the  si)ecial  extension  man  should  be  lociite<l 
in  the  department  handling  his  line  of  work  and  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  he;id  of  the  dej)artnient.  His  .salary  and  exju-nses  should  be  paid 
from  the  extension  fund  where  separate  accounting  of  such  funds  is  required. 

The  title  given  extension  men  varies  in  diffirent  institutions.  It  would  seem 
to  the  committee  that  the  same  system  of  titles  might  well  prevail  for  ex- 
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tension  men  that  is  in  vogue  in  the  regular  departments  of  the  institution 
concerned.  The  workers  should  be  of  coordinate  rank,  position,  and  title  with 
college  and  station  men  (i). 

A  special  committee  appointed  by  the  section  on  extension  work, 
of  which  W.  D.  Hiird,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chairman,  made  an 
elaborate  report  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  association  in  1913.  Its  recom- 
mendations were  as  follows : 

A.  Organization. 

1.  We  believe  that  wherever  possible  colleges  of  agriculture  should  organize 
themselves  into  four  grand  divisions:  (a)  Teaching  of  resident  undergraduate 
students,  (b)  research,  (c)  graduate  study,  (d)  extension;  and  that  the 
position  of  directur  of  the  extension  service  should  be  made  coordinate  with 
that  of  the  director  of  the  experiment  station. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  maintaining  of  a  central  organization  for  the  direc- 
tion of  extension  work,  similar  to  that  of  an  experiment  station,  will  promote 
economy,  harmony,  and  eflBciency  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  the 
work. 

3.  We  would  recommend  the  adoption  throughout  the  colleges  of  titles  for 
extension  workers  .similar  to  those  suggested  in  Section  V  of  this  report. 

We  believe  that  a  uniform  designation  of  extension  work,  such  as  "  The 
Extension  Service "  throughout  our  colleges  is  desirable.  We  commend  this 
particular  term  as  being  especially  indicative  of  the  type  of  work  that  is  being 
done,  for  the  reason  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  the  college  at  work  throughout 
the  State. 

4.  In  order  to  promote  professional  improvement  and  growth  in  extension 
workers,  we  would  recommend  that  the  colleges  grant  six  months'  leave  of 
absence  on  pay  in  each  three-j'ear  period  of  service,  and  that  the  grantees  be 
required  to  spend  this  time  in  study  or  in  research,  or  both. 

5.  We  hold  that  only  men  of  the  highest  qualifications  should  be  engaged  for 
extension  work — college  training,  practical  experience,  temperament,  a  proi)er 
attitude  toward  the  work,  all  being  given  due  weight ;  that  a  uniform  year  of 
11  months'  service  for  extension  men  should  be  adopted ;  and  that  such  men, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  them,  should  receive  sal- 
aries at  least  etjual  to  those  which  are  paid  to  teachers  and  investigators,  the 
proportionate  amount  of  time  while  on  service  each  year  being  duly  considered. 

6.  We  believe  that  coordination  of  college  instruction,  station  work,  and 
extension  .service  is  absolutely  necessary ;  tliat  in  the  arranging  of  work  the 
closest  coofK^ration  should  be  jiracticed ;  and  that  only  such  methods  should 
be  used  as  will  at  all  times  preserve  departmental  integrity. 

We  believe  departmental  organization  on  the  "  tripod  "  plan  to  be  most  effec- 
tive. We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  the  plan  suggested  by  some  institutions  of 
interchanging  men,  a  half  year  at  a  time  for  teaching,  research,  and  extension, 
would  bt'  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 

7.  Present  economic  conditions,  and  those  likely  to  present  themselves,  will 
make  a  heavy  demand  on  extension  organizjitions  in  the  near  future.  As 
pioneers  in  this  movement,  we  should  concentrate  our  efforts  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  the  organizations  wliieh  we  have  started,  so  that  they  may  form 
lirm  fojindations  upon  which  to  build  a  suiKTstructure  which  ni.uy  withstand 
these  heavy  demands. 

The  adequate  organization  «»f  extension  work  witliin  our  college  and  its 
pro[ter  correlation  with  other  aKencit*s  is  at  tlie  present  time  nioix'  imiiortant 
than  is  tlie  starting  of  numenms  new  lines  of  work. 

B.  Training  of  students  for  extension  work. 

Reiilizing  tlie  tliflicnijfy  of  ol)taining  men  for  extension  teaching,  and  that  the 
cleiiuinds  will  tie  greater  in  the  future  than  in  tlie  past — a  situation  wliicli  will 
result,  no  doubt,  in  the  employment  of  men  who.  while  they  iiiiy  liave  leciiiiical 
training,  may  yet  lie  entirely  laekiiig  in  a  kuowledgi'  of  the  extension  field  and 
its  problems — we  r<'<'onwnend  th.'it  our  colleges  develop  somewhere  in  their 
curricula  sixk-IjiI  training  courses  and  normal  w<irk.  designixl  to  fiiiniliarize 
promising  Jiuilors  and  seniors  with  extension  probli-ms.  and  to  give  them  some 
kind  of  normal  ti-ainlng  for  this  work. 

('.  ('«M>|ieratlon  witli  other  agencies;  Definition  of  the  Work  lo  be  CarriiHl  on 
by  tlie  Several  Orgauizations  Working  Within  a  State. 
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1.  We  boliovo  that  extension  organizations  in  our  colleges  should  cooperate 
witii  existing  orgniiizjitinns.  such  as  bojinls  of  agriculluro  and  oducatifin,  rail- 
roads, coninitTcial  or^'anizations,  and  other  State  and  nati<iiial  agencies  in  the 
furtlierance  of  all  gnod  work  looking  toward  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
the  revitalizing  of  country  life. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  rnilod  States  Department  of  Agriculture  working  in 
the  several  States,  the  various  commercial  organizations,  and  interested  indi- 
viduals furnishing  funds  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  should  render  this 
aid  to,  and  perform  their  work  under  the  direction  of,  the  State  college.  Only 
by  such  a  plan  can  concerted  effort  be  secured  and  highest  efficiency  t>e  main- 
tained. 

3.  We  would  recommend  that  all  extension  teaching  in  agriculture  (using  the 
term  as  accepted  by  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations)  should  hv  centered  at  the  college  of  agriculture;  that  the 
duties  of  b()ards  of  agriculture  should  be  considered  as  generally  administra- 
tive, such  as  the  performance  of  control  work,  the  offering  of  bounties  and 
prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  supervision  of^fairs,  and  other 
lines  designed  to  adverti.se  and  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State ; 
and  that  the  work  in  the  several  States  should  be  oi'ganized  upon  this  plan  (1). 

In  1913  the  funds  for  extension  Avork  afrpre^rated  $990,504,  of 
which  $6G3,310  came  from  State  appropriations,  $160,404  from  local 
contributions,  and  $166,783  from  other  sources.  State  appropriations 
ranged  from  $1,000  in  Montana  to  $72,250  in  Missouri.  Geor^ria, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  New  York.  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin  <rave  from  $40,000  to  $57,500.  Forty  institutions  had 
definitely  or<ianized  extension  departments.  In  31  colleges  182  ex- 
tension workers  were  employed  whole  time  and  217  part  time.  Twen- 
ty-six institutions  reported  that  lectures  and  demonstrations  were 
sivcn  throughout  the  State  by  members  of  the  faculty.  Courses  of 
lectures  were  arranged  by  14  institutions,  and  this  practice  had  been 
tried  and  abandoned  by  several.  Seventeen  institutions  arranged 
courses  which  included  concerts  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  as 
well  as  agricultural  lectures.  Ten  institutions  were  operating  demon- 
stration farms.  Demonstration  plats  on  farms  were  much  favored. 
In  six  States  county  agents  were  appointed  by  the  extension  director, 
and  in  seven  States  this  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Nine  colleges  were  con- 
ducting correspondence  courses.  Thirteen  reported  that  short 
courses  at  the  college  were  considered  as  extension  work.  Seventeen 
reported  cooperation  with  railroads  in  running  special  agricultural 
trains,  but  there  was  a  growing  sentiment  that  such  trains  had 
"  pretty  much  served  their  time."  Eighteen  reported  movable  schools 
as  being  decidedly  successful.  There  was  a  considerable  variety  of 
work  especially  for  farm  women.  Fourteen  institutions  had  under- 
taken club  work  for  boys  and  girls.  Eighteen  were  issuing  special 
extension  publications. 

Another  special  conmiittee,  of  which  K.  L.  Hatch,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  chairman,  reported  on  the  preparation  of  extension  workers.  It 
Avas  generally  agreed  that  the  (jualifications  of  a  competent  extension 
worker  include  considerable  farm  experience,  good  ability  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  a  college  education  in  agriculture  or  home  economics. 
Tlie  college  course  for  men  should  cover  agriculture  broadly  and 
include  Engli.sh.  the  natural  sciences,  economics,  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, principles  of  teaching,  and  public  sjicaking.  Women  should 
substitute  home  economics  for  agriculture,  though  some  instruction 
in  dairying,  poultry,  and  horticulture  is  desirable  for  tliem. 
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FARMERS'  COOPERATIVE  DEMONSTRATION  WORK 

Between  1887  and  1897  agents  -u-ere  employed  under  direction  of 
B.  T.  Galloway,  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  relating  to  plant  diseases,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  treating  diseases  affecting  grapes  and  potatoes  in  New 
Jersey,  Missouri,  and  Virginia,  and  nursery  stock  in  New  York.  At 
one  time  over  5.000  growers  of  grapes  and  potatoes  were  cooperating 
in  this  work.  This,  however,  had  little,  if  any,  relation  to  the  broader 
extension  enterprises  inaugurated  in  Texas  in  1904  under  Doctor 
Galloway's  direction  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work. 

The  originator  and  leader  of  this  movement  was  Seaman  Asahel 
Knapp  (1833-1911)  (77  and  79).  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician  at 
Schroon,  Esse^  County.  N.  Y.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Troy  Conference  Academy,  at  Poultney,  Vt..  and  graduated  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1856,  having  gained  mem- 
bership in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  In  college  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  President  Eliphalet  Nott.  one  of  the  great  liberal 
educators  of  that  time,  who  even  introduced  in  his  institution  courses 
in  gardening  and  agriculture.  In  August,  1856.  ]\Ir.  Knapp  was 
married,  and  with  his  wife  taught  for  several  years  in  the  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Fort  Edward.  N.  Y.,  and  then  was  associated  for  a 
time  in  the  management  of  the  Ripley  Female  College,  at  Poultney, 
Vt.  Crip])led  by  an  accident,  which  seriously  impaired  his  lioalth, 
he  moved  to  Iowa  in  1866  and  settled  on  a  farm  at  Big  Grove.  Benton 
County,  near  Vinton,  the  county  seat.  Continued  poor  health  com- 
pelled his  removal  to  Vinton,  where  in  1869  he  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  college  for  the  blind. 

Resigning  this  position  in  1874,  he  undertook  the  raising  of  gen- 
oral  crops  combined  with  livestock,  principally  Berkshire  hogs  and 
Shorthorn  cattle.  This  led  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  first 
Iowa  Fine  Stock  Breeders  Association.  A  little  later  he  established 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  The  Western  Stock  Journal  and  Farmer, 
through  which  he  advocated  a  diversified  agriculture.  About  this 
time  be  became  acquainted  Avith  James  Wilson,  afterwards  Secretary 
of  Agricultuie,  who  was  then  a  farmer  in  Tama  County.  In  tlie 
fall  of  1879  he  became  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College,  at  Ames,  and  in  1884  began  a  short  term  as 
president  of  that  institution.  He  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
there  a  more  systematic  course  in  agricultui(>,  fi-om  which  during 
his  term  of  oflicc  some  men  were  graduated  wlio  became  prominent  in 
agricuhui'al  affairs. 

He  joined  the  infornuil  organiznl  ion  Icnown  as  "  Tlie  teacliers  of 
agriculf lire,"  and  attended  the  meetings  held  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  in  1881  and  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  in  ISS'2. 
These  teachers  were  much  interested  in  the  movement  then  under 
way  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  several  States  and  (lesired  to  have  them  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Professor  Knapp  was  so  much  impressed  with 
the  desinibility  of  Federal  aid  for  this  |)urpose  that  in  18S2  ho 
drafted  an  experiment-station  bill,  wiiich  Mas  introduced  in  tlie 
F<»rlv-sevenlh  Congress  bv  C.  C.  Caipenter.  of  Iowa.  In  this  way 
the  foundation  was  laid  ^or  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  1887. 
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When  this  niattor  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  an^riciiUiiral 
convention  held  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
in  1883,  Professor  Knapp  obtained  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
indorsing  the  Carpenter  bill,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  statement  on  this  subject  for  presentation  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Keprcsentatives.  The 
convention  committee  made  some  changes  in  the  bill,  and  under  Pro- 
fessor Knapi)'s  leadershij)  it  was  introduced  again  by  A.  J.  Holmes, 
of  Iowa,  on  December  10,  1883.  Soon  thereafter  Professor  Knapp 
became  president  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  in  this 
capacity  and  as  chairman  of  the  convention  committee  issued  a 
circular  favoring  the  passage  of  the  amended  bill.  As  one  reason 
for  connecting  the  experiment  stations  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
he  stated  that  the  experiments  would  greatly  benefit  the  students 
"as  object  lessons  and  would  perfect  and  give  practical  value  to  the 
work  of  the  colleges." 

In  1886  Professor  Knapp  went  to  Lake  Charles,  La.,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  agricultural  development  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
western  Louisiana.  When  it  proved  difficult  to  interest  the  native 
population  in  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  and  farmers  com- 
ing from  the  North  refused  to  settle  in  this  region  because  agricul- 
tural conditions  seemed  so  unfavorable,  Professor  Knapp  offered 
very  favorable  terms  to  one  settler  for  each  township.  These  farm- 
ers were  to  come  from  Iowa  and  other  Northern  States  and  show 
what  could  be  done  by  good  farming  under  his  general  direction. 
This  plan  was  so  successful  that,  as  the  result  of  these  demonstra- 
tions, thousands  of  northern  farmers  settled  in  this  region,  and  the 
natives  also  undertook  better  farming.  Rice  growing  with  modern 
methods  and  machinery  was  a  prominent  feature  of  this  enterprise, 
and  was  so  successful  that  it  was  extended  into  Texas  and  other  adja- 
cent States.  The  Rice  Growers  Association  of  America  was  formed, 
and  Professor  Knapp  was  its  president  several  years.  He  was  active 
also  in  farmers'  institutes,  the  writing  of  many  agricultural  articles, 
and  the  organization  of  associations  of  farmers.  When  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  the  rice  industry  in  southern  Louisiana  and  Texas  demanded 
imj)roved  varieties.  Secretary  Wilson  in  1898  sent  Professor  Knapp 
to  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines  to  investigate  rice  varieties, 
production,  and  milling.  Tjie  result  was  a  great  expansion  of  the 
rice  industry  after  the  introduction  of  Japanese  varieties  and  when 
useful  changes  had  been  made  in  growing  the  crop.  In  1901  Pro- 
fessor Knapp  went  again  to  the  Orient  as  an  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  following  year  investigated  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  Porto  Rico. 

About  this  time  Professor  Knapp,  working  with  B.  T.  Galloway, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  estal)lished  a  number  of  dem- 
onstration farms  in  the  Gulf  States  in  an^attempt  to  show  how  his 
favorite  theory  of  the  advantages  of  diversified  agriculture  could  be 
carried  out  practically  in  that  region  by  adding  other  crops  to  the 
growing  of  cotton.  Ex|)erience  in  this  undertaking  confirmed  his 
belief  that  farmers  generally  would  not  change  their  practice  fioni 
observing  what  could  be  done  on  farujs  operated  at  public  expense. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  demonstrations  carried  on  by  the  farmers 
themselves  on. their  own  farms  and  under  ordinary  farm  conditions. 
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In  1903  Professor  Knapp  took  this  matter  up  with  business  men 
and  farmers  at  Terrell,  Tex.  A  committee  of  eight  was  formed,  who 
provided  $1,000  as  an  indemnity  fund  to  protect  against  loss  farmers 
who  would  attempt  to  grow  cotton  under  his  direction.  Walter  C. 
Porter  volunteered  to  do  this  on  his  own  farm  and  made  a  success  of 
his  demonstration,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  what  could  be 
done  with  different  varieties,  fertilizers,  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
planting.  About  TO  acres  of  land  were  used,  nearly  equally  divided 
between  cotton  and  corn.  Though  there  was  much  damage  to  the 
cotton  by  the  bollworm,  and  to  the  corn  by  wind  and  hail,  the  crops 
gave  Mr.  Porter  a  profit  of  $700  more  than  he  probabh'  would  have 
obtained  if  the  methods  commonly  used  in  that  region  had  been 
followed. 

The  opportunity  to  show  on  a  broad  scale  that  this  was  the  cor- 
rect procedure  in  aiding  farmers,  especially  when  they  were  finan- 
cially embarrassed  and  discouraged,  came  immediatel}"  thereafter  as 
the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  Texas.  This 
insect  had  crossed  the  Mexican  border  in  1892,  and  at  the  end  of  10 
years  was  making  such  widespread  havoc  in  that  State  that  southern 
farmers  were  thoroughly  alarmed  regarding  the  future  of  the  cot- 
ton crop.  In  the  fall  of  1903  the  Secretary  of  Agi'iculture  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  visited  the  devastated  region 
and  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  methods  and  results  of 
the  demonstration  at  Terrell.  On  their  recommendation  Congress 
promptly  made  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  combat 
the  boll  weevil.  Half  of  this  sum  was  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology and  half  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  In  the  latter 
bureau  $40,000  was  assigned  to  Professor  Knapp  to  determine  what 
could  be  done  by  "bringing  home  to  the  farmer  on  his  own  farm 
information  which  would  enable  him  to  grow  cotton  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  the  weevil." 

Professor  Knapp  established  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  in 
January,  1904,  and  took  counsel  with  farmers,  bankers,  merchants, 
railroad  presidents,  and  other  business  men.  Contributions  of  money, 
railroad  trains,  passes,  and  other  aids  were  received.  On  February 
19,  1904,  W.  D.  Bentloy  was  appointed  as  agent  and  served  on  an 
agricultural  train  of  the  Fort  "Worth  &  Denver  Railroad  for  two 
weeks.  Meetings  were  held  in  towns  along  the  route,  and  lectures 
were  dclivcicd  on  cotton,  corn,  fruit,  aiid  forage  and  other  crops. 
At  first  farmers  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  undertake  demonstra- 
tions, but  after  Ml'.  lientlcy  joined  the  fai'mers*  niiion  he  had  better 
success  and  gave  demonstrations  in  about  10  counties  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  cotton  s(H'tion  in  Texas.  W.  F.  Procter  and  James  A. 
Evans  were  appointed  February  12,  1904.  The  latter  has  remained  in 
the  Government  service  in  prominent  positions  in  connection  with 
domonst ration  and  extension  work  and  at  present  is  assistant  chief 
of  the  Oflice  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work.  Over  20  agents  were 
employed  in  Texas  in  1904,  '■)  in  Louisiana,  and  1  in  Arkansas. 
That  vcar  over  l.dOO  meetings  wei(>  held,  and  7,0(»()  farmcMs  agreed 
to  demf)nstrate.  In  the  fall  a  meeting  of  agents  and  more  than  200 
repre.-ent:itives  of  fanners  was  held  at  Hoiiston.  Pi-olits  from  the 
denionstrntions  were  reported,  and  the  benefits  of  pure  seed,  deep 
plowing,  frequent  shallow  cultivation,  and  the  growing  of  home  sup- 
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plies  were  the  chief  topics  discussed.  In  general,  frettinj:;  ahead  of 
the  weevil  with  early  plantin*^.  early-maturing  varieties,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  to  promote  rapid  growth  was  the  secret  of  success. 

In  1905  the  work  was  exi)anded  to  include  Oklahoma  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

In  (lie  early  days  agents  worked  in  districts  of  10  to  20  counties, 
and  the  demonstrations  were  carried  on  largely  along  the  lines  of 
railroads.  The  agents  visited  rej^resentative  farmeis,  ohtained  their 
cooperation  as  tiemonstrators.  furnished  them  with  working  plans, 
and  instructed  them  in  keeping  records  and  making  weekly  repoi-ts. 
P2ach  demonstrator  was  expected  to  grow  from  5  to  20  acres  of  cotton 
under  direction  of  the  agent,  who  visited  him  at  least  once  a  month. 
Farmers  met  to  see  the  demonstrations,  and  many  of  those  present 
agreed  to  manage  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  land  under  directions 
sent  out  bv  the  department.  Such  farmers  were  called  "  cooperators," 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  '"demonstrators."  A  '"demonstration" 
was  the  grov.ing  of  a  single  crop  under  direction  of  the  agent  on  a 
portion  of  the  farm.  The  term  "■  demonstration  farm  "  was  at  first 
used  to  designate  a  farm  on  which  there  was  a  demonstration,  but 
later  was  applied  to.  a  farm  wholly  worked  according  to  the  depart- 
ment's instructions. 

In  1906  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  General  Education  Board  {84).  This  board  was 
established  by  John  D.  Eockefeller  in  1902  and  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress. January  12,  1903,  ""  for  the  promotion  of  education  within  the 
United  States  of  America,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed." 
It  was  given  broad  power  to  establish  schools  of  any  grade  or  de- 
scription, cooperate  with  associations,  collect  and  publish  statistics 
and  other  information,  and  use  other  means  for  public  education. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  the  board  $1,000,000  in  1902;  $10,000,000  in 
1905  to  promote  higher  education;  $32,000,000' in  1907,  one-third  of 
which  was  for  permanent  endowment  and  two-thirds  for  objects  to 
be  determined  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  son;  and  $10,000,000  in 
1909,  when  the  board  was  given  power  to  distribute  the  principal. 
In  1905  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes  gave  the  board  $200,000  for  assistance 
to  negro  rural  schools  in  the  South.  Wallace  Buttrick  was  secretary 
of  the  board.  This  organization  planned  to  help  universities  and 
colleges  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  give  more  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  in  the  Southern  States,  supplementing  the 
work  carried  on  there  with  the  Peaboily  and  Slater  funils.  The 
Southern  Education  Board,  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  several 
annual  conferences  for  education  in  the  South  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Robert  C.  Ogden,  cooperated. 

The  geneial  policy  established  by  the  General  Education  Board 
for  its  woik  in  the  South  was  to  cooperate  with  the  leaders  there  and 
not  to  interfere  with  their  enterprises.  Beginning  with  the  fall  of 
1902  it  held  conferences  and  made  surveys  in  the  Southern  States, 
collecting  a  great  mass  of  information  regarding  economic  and  edu- 
cational conditions  there.  It  found  85  per  cent  of  the  population 
in  that  region  living  in  rural  communities  with  a  low  average  incouii 
for  farmers.  In  some  Southern  States  the  average  farmer's  incon  o 
was  about  $150  per  annum,  as  compared  with  more  than  $1,000  in 
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Iowa.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  board,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  this  survey  and  had  themselves  visited  the  South, 
felt  that  "  more  favorable  economic  conditions  must  be  attained  be- 
fore comprehensive  school  systems  could  be  supported  by  taxation." 
It  was.  therefore,  necessary  to  give  the  adult  farmers  of  the  South 
such  practical  education  as  would  enable  them  to  secure  larger  re- 
turns for  their  labor. 

To  determine  what  the  board  might  hope  to  do  in  this  direction, 
its  secretary  visited  agricultural  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  including  MacDonald  College  near  Montreal,  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph.  and  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges in  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and  Texas.  His  visit  to  the  Texas  college 
occurred  when  Professor  Knapp  was  lecturing  there,  and  he  was 
favorably  impressed  with  Professor  Knapp  and  his  plan  of  demon- 
stration Vork.  The  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  board,  there- 
fore, had  a  conference  with  Professor  Knapp  and  Secretary  Wilson 
at  Washington.  It  was  Professor  Knapp's  opinion  that  if  demon- 
stration work  could  be  started  in  a  State,  county,  or  community  with 
outside  funds  it  would  soon  get  local  support  and  would  spread, 
with  the  ultimate  result  that  the  "  teaching  of  agriculture  and  domes- 
tic arts  would  become  an  accepted  feature  of  rural  education." 

Government  funds  for  demonstration  work  were  at  that  time  ap- 
propriated for  combating  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and  were  not  avail- 
able for  strictly  educational  purposes.  The  board  could,  therefore, 
supplement  these  funds  and  work  on  the  same  plan,  in  the  general 
field  of  agricultural  education.  This  it  determined  to  do,  and  an 
agreement  for  this  purpose  was  signed  April  20,  1906,  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  this  agi-ee- 
ment  it  was  provided  that  "the  farmers'  cooperative  work,  in  which 
the  (reneral  Educatio^i  Board  is  to  become  interested,  shall  be  entirely 
distinct  in  territory  and  finance  from  that  carried  on  solely  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture"  and  that  "the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  have  supervision  of  the  work  and 
shall  appoint  all  s})ecial  agents  for  this  extended  territory  in  the 
same  way  that  they  are  now  appointed  and  that  the  said  agents  shall 
be  under  control  of  said  department  in  every  respect  as  fully  as  any 
of  the  agents  of  the  department."  Under  this  agreement  the  Govern- 
ment funds  were  used  for  demonstration  work  in  weevil-infested 
States  and  the  board  funds  were  used  for  similar  work  in  States 
wliif'li  the  weevil  liad  not  yet  reached.  The  work  was.  however, 
manage(l  as  an  administrative  unit  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
with  Professor  Knaj^i)  as  the  special  agent  in  charge.  The  money 
furnished  bv  tiie  boiird  was  usecl  in  paying  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  agents  wliere  ade(iuate  funds  for  these  purposes  were  not  available 
from  .State  and  local  sources.  Agents  paid  from  board  funds  were 
given  Department  of  Agriculture  conunissions  as  collaborators  at 
salaries  of  $1  jier  aiiiunn.  This  gave  them  official  status  and  enabled 
them  to  use  the  flanking  j)r'ivilege  for  oHi<'ial  business. 

In  1000  the  number  or  demonstration  agents  irrespective  of  the 
territory  they  served  was  24.  of  whom  4  were  jjaid  by  the  (ieneral 
Kducatfon  Board;  in  liM),S  there  were  157  agents  in  II  States,  of 
whom  8;'»  wen-  paid  by  the  board.  The  number  of  agents  in  the 
several   States   was  as  follows:  (i)    Fe(leral   agents   in   Texas  28, 
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Louisiana  13,  Arkansas  12,  Oklalioma  8,  Mississippi  4:  (2)  board 
agents  in  Missis^sippi  19,  Alabama  17,  Virginia  17,  South  Carolina 
If),  North  Carolina  l-'i,  Georgia  7,  and  1  each  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

On  November  12,  1906,  the  first  county  agent,  W.  C.  Stallings,  was 
appointed  in  Smith  County.  Tex.  His  appointment  i-esultcd  from 
a  local  demand  fur  more  demonstrations  and  more  information  thiui 
could  i)e  iriven  by  agents  whose  territory  included  several  counties. 
That  year  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  had  been  severe,  and  many 
men  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  were  giving  uj)  farming.  Business  men 
came  forward  with  proposals  to  pay  a  hirge  share  of  the  expenses 
involved  in  employing  agents  to  give  their  whole  time  to  a  single 
coimty.  In  three  counties  in  Texas  and  two  parishes  in  Louisiana 
thpy  offered  from  $750  to  $1,000  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  agent. 

Refeiring  to  this  matter  in  his  report  to  the  department  in  1908, 
Professor  Ivnapp  said : 

A  few  demonstration  farms  scattered  throughout  the  county, — say  five  or  six, 
such  as  would  be  the  case  where  one  agent  had  cliarge  of  seven  or  eiirht  coun- 
ties,— do  not  create  sufficient  jjublic  sentiment  and  moral  force  to  change  the 
long-established  usages  of  the  masses.  There  must  be  at  least  five  or  six  dem- 
onstration farms  and  quite  n  number  of  coopenitors  in  each  township  so  that 
practically  we  reach  every  neighborhood,  arouse  interest  and  comitetition  every- 
where, and  arouse  the  whole  community.  To  do  this  requires  at  least  one  agent 
in  each  county  (9}). 

In  tlie  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1909.  Pro- 
fessor Knapp  explained  the  general  plan  of  organization  and  admin- 
istration as  follows  : 

The  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  is  conducted  by  a  si)ocial 
agent  in  charge,  who  reports  direct  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
There  are  five  general  assistants  and  a  full  office  force:  also  a  cori>s  of  field 
agents  is  employed,  classified  according  to  territory  in  charge,  as  State,  dis- 
trict, and  county  agents.  These  agents  are  selected  with  special  reference  to 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  improved  agilculture  and  practical  experience  in 
farming  in  the  sections  to  which  apiK)inted.  The  county  agent.s  are  appointed 
mainly  on  the  advice  of  local  committees  of  prominent  business  men  and  farm- 
ers conversant  with  the  territory  to  be  worked.  Each  agent  has  in  charge  the 
practical  work  in  one  or  more  counties,  strictly  under  such  general  directions  as 
may  be  issued  from  tlie  central  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  District  agents  are 
exjH'cted  to  have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture,  but  to  be  prac- 
tical fai-mers  and  to  have  had  considerable  ex])erience  in  the  demonstration 
work.  State  agents  are  strong  and  captible  men,  who  have  shown  their  ability 
to  carry  out  successfully  the  instructions  of  the  central  office  over  a  large  ter- 
ritory, and  they  are  esix.'cially  qualified  for  the  work  by  the  po.ssession  t)f  the 
tact  necessaiy  to  influence  men  {90). 

With  larger  funds  and  greater  local  support  from  farmers,  bank- 
ers, and  business  men  the  number  of  agents  increased  rapidly.  In 
1910  the  woi'k  was  in  progress  in  455  counties  in  12  States,  and  there 
were  450  agents. 

Early  in  the  demonstration  work  agents  had  attempted  to  interest 
and  instiMict  negro  farmers,  and  a  considerable  number  of  these  farm- 
ers profited  by  observing  the  demonstrations  and  changed  their 
farm  practices  for  the  Ix'tter.  There  was  soon  a  growing  demand 
for  negro  agents,  who  could  work  more  closely  and  sympathetically 
with  peojile  of  their  own  race  and  adapt  the  demonstrations  to  the 
special  needs  of  their  people.  This  feeling  was  voiced  by  the  in.sti- 
tutes  for  negroes  at  Hampton.  Va.,  and  Tuskegec,  Ala.,  which  were 
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giving  special  agricultural  instruction  to  some  of  their  students. 
With'^he  cooperation  of  these  schools  and  with  money  furnished  by 
the  General  Education  Board  two  negro  agents  were  employed  near 
the  close  of  1906.  These  men,  J.  B.  Pierce  and  T.  M.  Campbell,  are 
still  in  extension  work  as  field  agents  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  AYork.  About  two  j^ears  later  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
and  Mississippi  were  added  to  the  States  having  negro  agents,  and 
in  1911-12,  33  negro  agents  were  employed.  These  agents  supervised 
demonstrations  in  the  growing  of  cotton  and  corn,  and  encouraged 
the  planting  of  home  gardens,  the  keeping  of  hogs,  cows,  and  poultry, 
the  use  of  improved  machinery,  the  whitewashing  of  buildings,  the 
cleaning  up  and  embellishment  of  houses  and  yards,  the  taking  of 
farm  papers,  and  other  practices  valuable  to  farmers.  (See  also 
p.  189.') 

In  1913  the  white  and  negro  agents  supervised  102,718  adult  demon- 
strators and  cooperators,  and  for  the  crop  season  of  1912  definite 
reports  were  received  from  29.593  adult  corn  and  cotton  demon- 
strators. Their  records  covered  212,484  acres.  The  average  yield 
on  these  demonstration  farms  was  1,054.8  pounds  of  seed  cotton  and 
35.4  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  as  compared  with  the  general  average 
in  those  States  of  579.6  pounds  of  seed  cotton  and  19.6  bushels  of 
corn. 

As  stated  by  Professor  Knapp  in  1909,  "  the  aim  of  the  farmers' 
cooperative  demonstration  work  is  to  place  a  practical  object  lesson 
before  the  farm  masses,  illustrating  the  best  and  most  profitable 
methods  of  producing  the  standard  farm  crops,  and  to  secure  such 
active  participation  in  the  demonstrations  as  to  prove  that  the  farm- 
ers can  make  a  much  larger  average  annual  crop  and  secure  a  greater 
return  for  their  toil  "  {00).  The  main  factors  involved  in  this  work 
were  set  forth  in  what  were  known  as  Knapp's  ''Ten  commandments 
of  agriculture." 

(1)  Prepare  a  deep  and  tlioi-uushly  pulverized  seed  bed,  well  drained;  break 
in  the  fall  to  a  depth  of  8,  10.  and  12  inches,  .•u-cordinff  to  the  soil,  with  imple- 
ments that  will  not  bring  to<}  much  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  The  foregoing 
deptiis  should  be  reached  gradually. 

(2)  Use  seed  of  the  best  variety,  intelligently  selected  and  carefully  stored. 
{?,)  In  cultivated  crops  give  the  rows  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  a  space  suited 

to  the  plant,  the  soil  and  the  climate. 

(4)   Use  intensive  tillage  during  the  growing  period  of  the  crops. 

(.'>)  Secure  high  content  of  bnnins  in  the  soil  liy  the  use  of  legumes,  barnyard 
manure,  farm  refuse  and  commercial  f<'rtili/,ers. 

(0)  Carry  out  a  systematic  crop  rotation  with  a  winter  cover  crop. 

(7(  Accomplish  more  w(»rk  in  a  day  by  using  more  horse  jxtwer  and  better 
Implements. 

(8)  Increase  the  farm  stock  to  the  extent  of  utili/.ing  all  tlie  waste  )>roducts 
and  idle  lands  of  the  farm. 

(In  rrodiice  all  the  food  re<iuired  for  I  he  men  and  animals  on  the  farm. 

MU(  KiM'p  an  ac-count  (»f  each  farm  inndncl.  in  order  to  know  from  which  the 
gain  or  loss  arises  (U)) . 

In  answer  (o  criticisms  that  all  Ibe  instructions  wore  issued  from 
Washington  and  were  not  adapted  to  southern  conditions.  Professor 
Knapp  said : 

This  is  not  correct.  T\\v  instructions  given  out  for  this  work  are  made  upon 
the  following  pl.'in  :  First,  a  compilation  of  all  exi>erimenls,  relaling  to  a  given 
crop,  by  the  exijorlment  stations  in  the  cotton  Slates,  is  carefully  made.  For 
example:  All  the  ex|)eriiiients  in  relation   to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the 
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plantinjr  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  are  compile<l.  Then  the  expcrlencP  In 
plantiiii:.  of  a  Inr^e  number  of  the  hest  cotton  farmers  in  tiie  Sotith  aloii^  the 
same  lines  of  \vori<  in  cotton  is  carefully  mite<l.  In  ■•iddilion  to  this  tlie  oi)servii- 
tion  unci  experience  of  all  the  traveling  agents  of  this  department  are  brou^^ht 
to  bear  upon  the  instructions,  to  correct  any  defect  tliat  may  be  in  them. 
Thus  our  instructions  have  the  following  elements  of  perfcn-tion :  First,  what 
the  department  at  Washington  knows  from  its  vast  sti>res  of  information  about 
cotton  ;  sect»ndly.  what  the  State  experiment  stations  in  the  South  have  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  advantageous;  thirdly,  what  the  liest  farmers  in  the  South 
have  teste<l  and  proved  tiie  most  successful  upon  tiie  farm;  fourth,  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  by  the  traveling  agents  of  our  demonstration  work,  who  esi^ecially 
visit  and  have  iM-rsonal  knowledge  of  every  portion  of  the  States  in  which  they 
are  stationed.  Even  tiien  our  instructions  are  along  lines  of  correct  principles, 
leaving  many  details  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  farmers  (9Jf). 

BOYS'  CLUBS 

From  the  time  of  befrinninjr  demonstration  vrork  a  few  specially 
interested  and  capable  boys  were  used  as  demonstrators.  The  boys' 
club  movement  in  some  Nortliern  States  (see  p.  38)  was  attractino; 
attention  in  the  South.  In  1907  a  club  was  organized  in  Holmes 
County,  Miss.,  by  W.  H.  Smith,  a  school  superintendent,  later  em- 
ployed for  club  work  b}^  the  United  States  Department  of  A<xri- 
culture.  The  following  year  county  agents  or  school  officers  formed 
a  few  clubs  in  several  counties  and  States.  Professor  Knapp  saw  the 
advantages  of  having  boys  supplement  the  work  of  the  adult  demon- 
strators. Among  other  advantages  the  demonstration  work  would  be 
brought  into  cooperation  with  the  schools,  which  would  tend  to  con- 
tinue and  enlarge  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Education  Board. 
He  therefore,  in  1909,  undertook  the  systematic  organization  of  the 
boys'  club  work  and  charged  the  State,  district,  and  county  agents 
with  its  supervision  and  expansion. 

The  objects  of  these  clubs  were  stated  by  him  as  follows: 

(1)  To  place  before  the  boy,  the  family,  and  the  community  in  general  an 
example  of  crop  production  under  modern  scientific  methods. 

{2,t  To  prove  to  the  boy,  his  father,  and  the  community  generally  that  there  is 
more  in  the  soil  than  the  farmer  has  ever  gotten  out  of  it ;  to  inspire  the  boy 
with  the  love  of  the  land  by  showing  him  how  he  can  get  wealth  out  of  it  by 
tilling  it  in  a  better  way  and  keeping  an  expense  account  of  his  undertaking. 

(3)  To  give  the  boys  definite,  worthy  purposes  at  an  important  period  in 
their  lives  and  to  stimulate  a  friendly  rivalry  among  them. 

(4)  To  furnish  an  actual  field  example  in  crop  production  that  will  be  useful 
to  rural  school  teachers  in  vitalizing  the  work  of  the  school  and  correlating 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  with  actual  practice. 

******* 
Corn  was  selected  for  the  first  demonstrations,  because  it  is  a  plant  that  can 
be  profitably  produced  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  boys  through- 
out the  country  have  common  knowledge  of  it  from  childhood,  and  the  lessons 
seem  easy.  Corn  yields  more  food  to  the  acre  in  most  .sections  of  the  United 
States,  when  properly  handled,  than  any  other  grain  crop.  Food  for  men  and 
animals  is  one  of  the  first  necessities.  Cheapness  of  production  is  an  important 
item.  The  growing  of  more  and  better  corn  in  the  Scnith  is  necessary  for 
better  farm  conditions.  It  forms  part  <tf  a  proper  rotation  for  soil  building  •■ind 
will  furnish  feed  for  a  more  extended  livestock  industry.  It  is  the  found.ition 
crop  for  home  u.se  in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  Its  more  extensive  growth 
will  encourage  diversification. 

It  was  made  plain  that — 

The  farmers'  coo])erative  demonstr.ition  work  is  not  undertaking  the  or- 
ganization of  these  clubs  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  but   it  is 
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seeking  through  its  field  force  to  instruct  boys  in  practical  agriculture  on  the 
farm. 

******* 

The  demonstration  work  undertakes  to  create  in  tlie  schoolboy  a  love  of  the 
farm  and  a  new  hope  by  showing  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  soil  when 
properly  managed  and  the  ease  with  which  wealth  and  distinction  are  achieved 
in  rural  life  when  science  and  art  join  hands.  ThLs  is  worked  out  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  demonstration  workers,  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  rural  teachers  iOJi.)- 

The  club  work  must  be  a  real  part  of  the  demonstration  work  and 
must  promote  the  general  objects  of  that  enterprise.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  standardized  on  a  practical  farm  basis.  Each  boy  must  grow 
an  acre  of  corn  and  keep  a  definite  account  of  his  labor  and  expenses. 
He  must  also  make  an  exhibit  of  his  product  and  write  a  history  of 
his  club  enterprise.  The  parents  must  agree  that  the  crop  and  its 
proceeds  shall  belong  to  the  boy.  The  club  work  is  to  be  a  com- 
petitive enterprise  with  local,  county,  and  State  prizes.  The  basis 
of  award,  worked  out  in  Professor  Knapp's  office  and  generally  fol- 
lowed in  the  Southern  States,  is  as  follows  in  percentages :  Yield  30, 
showing  of  profit  30,  history  20.  and  exhibit  20.  Professor  Knapp 
encouraged  competition  by  clubs  and  b}^  counties,  rather  than  alto- 
gether as  individuals. 

As  the  enrollment  grew,  badges,  pennants,  banners,  and  regalia 
with  uniform  insignia  were  introduced.  These  things  and  the  prizes 
were  paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions.  '"  The  awards  took  the 
form  of  cash,  pigs,  plows,  colts,  calves,  shotguns,  books,  bicycles,  im- 
plements, hats,  clothing,  trips,  and  scholarships"  {Olf).  Club  teams 
received  blue  ribbons,  certificates,  and  diplomas,  granted  by  school 
and  college  officers.  State  superintendents  of  education,  governors, 
and  occasionall}'  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  col- 
leges and  high  schools  offered  short  courses.  Special  club  features 
were  given  at  State,  county,  and  local  fairs.  A  notable  exhibit  of 
the  products  of  club  work  was  made  b}'  100  southern  boys  at  the 
National  Corn  Exposition  in  1910.  Boys  who  were  prize  winners 
were  often  able  to  sell  corn  for  seed  for  $2  to  $4  per  bushel.  "  The 
first  prize  trip  to  Washington  was  offered  by  Professor  Knapp  per- 
sonally to  the  club  boys  in  Mississippi  when  he  was  on  a  visit  there. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  many  interesting  prize  trips  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  to  fairs,  livestock  shows,  colleges,  and  other  places"  (•'?-{). 
In  V.)i)\)  four  boys  made  the  trip  to  Washington,  representing  resi)ec- 
tively  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  In  1911 
boys  who  made  this  trip  organized  "  The  all-star  corn  club." 

Boys'  corn  clubs  obtained  much  j^ublicity.  especially  when  the 
yields  on  individual  acres  of  club  membeis  ran,  in  a  few  cases,  above 
2'X)  biisliels  and,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  up  to  100  bushels,  while  the 
average  yields  grcatlv  exceeded  those  for  the  general  crop.  The 
emphasis  put  on  boys  yields  led  in  some  cases  to  the  use  of  extraor- 
dinary means  to  produce  (lie  large  crop.  It  became  necessary  to 
restrain  (he  tendency  to  gel  the  biggest  yield  at  all  hazards,  and  to 
lay  more  stress  on  tfie  quality,  the  relatively  low  cost  of  production, 
the  business  ability  displayed  in  dis})osing  of  the  crop,  and  other 
valuable  (pialities.  The  enrollment  mounted  from  12,500  in  1909  to 
4(;.22:»  in  1!>1()  and  9:).()00  in  1913. 

The  clul^s  became  firmly  established  as  a  permanent  featiu'c  of 
demonstration  work.     There  was  an  increasing  desire  to  have  the 
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clubs  undertake  the  giowiiif^  of  other  crops,  especially  by  those  boys 
who  had  made  a  success  of  their  corn  ])rojocts.  By  11)1:')  there  wore 
many  cotton  clubs  and  a  few  kafir-corn  clubs,  principally  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  Some  pif?  clubs  had  been  formed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Club  work  was  an  important 
development,  brin<rin<2:  about  closer  relations  between  the  agricul- 
tural colle<res  and  farmers'  coojx'rative  demonstration  work.  In 
U)()9  cooperative  agreements  for  the  supervision  of  boys'  club  work 
were  made  witli  the  agricultural  colleges  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  when  a  State  boys'  club  agent  represented 
both  the  college  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  By 
1912  there  were  nine  State  colleges  which  had  a  definite  connection 
with  the  club  work. 

GIRLS'   CLUBS 

The  girls'  canning  clubs  of  the  South  originated  in  Aiken  County, 
S.  C,  early  in  1910.  Miss  Marie  Cromer,  teacher  of  a  rural  school, 
went  in  December,  1909,  as  the  representative  of  Aiken  County,  to 
the  annual  session  of  the  school-improvement  association.  At  this 
meeting  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture talked  about  boys'  club  work  and  made  some  suggestions 
regarding  the  field  for  girls'  club  work.  Miss  Cromer  promptly 
attempted  to  organize  a  girls'  club,  and  by  the  spring  of  1910  had 
47  members  enrolled.  Each  girl  was  instructed  to  grow  one-tenth 
acre  of  tomatoes.  A  portable  canning  outfit  was  purchased,  and  as 
the  tomatoes  ripened  it  was  moved  from  place  to  place  in  the  county. 
Canning  parties  were  held  at  which  some  mothers  and  some  boys 
helped.  A  social  picnic  followed  the  canning.  This  work  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  county,  and  many  spectators  came  to  observe 
the  canning  and  the  products.  When  this  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Professor  Knapp,  he  called  Miss  Cromer  to  Washington,  and  she 
was  appointed  special  agent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  By 
invitation  of  a  prominent  woman  she  spent  some  time  in  New  Eng- 
land and  acquired  useful  information  at  institutions  giving  instruc- 
tion in  home  economics. 

Meanwhile  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
O.  B.  Martin,  was  sent  to  Aiken  County  to  aid  the  girls  in  canning. 
They  also  had  an  instructor  from  the  State  woman's  college  (Win- 
throp  College)  at  liock  Hill.  S.  C,  and  the  cooi)eration  of  the  county 
school  superintendent  and  business  men.  Similar  work  was  under- 
taken that  year  in  two  or  three  counties  in  Virginia  by  Miss  Ella  G. 
Agnew.  In  all  about  ;»00  girls  were  members  of  ''tomato  clubs''  in 
1910.  The  General  Education  Board  cordially  approved  this  work 
and  provided  funds  for  its  systematic  organization  and  expansion. 
Girls  clubs  were  organized  in  more  than  half  the  Southern  States 
in  1911,  and  in  all  the  States  having  demonstration  work  in  1912. 
The  garden  and  canning  work  was  exi^anded  to  two  or  more  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  some  j)ouItry  cluhs  were  begun.  The 
agricultural  colleges  gave  the  assistance  of  various  experts,  and  l.)7 
women  with  some  training  or  experience  in  home  economics  wero 
employed  as  collaboriitoi-s  and  came  to  be  known  as  home  tlemon- 
btration  agents.    During  the  next  two  years  the  work  grew  rapidly. 
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The  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  in  1914  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  annual  report  for  that  year : 

The  enrollment  for  1914  was  33,173.  Of  these  club  members  7.793  put  up 
6.091,237  pounds  of  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  from  their  tenth-acre  gar- 
dens. These  products  were  put  into  1,918.024  cans,  jars  and  other  containers. 
They  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $284,880.81  and  nearly  §200,000  of  this  is 
profit.  The  average  profit  per  member  was  $23.30.  Furthermore,  these  girls 
put  up  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  other  products  from  tlie  farm  and 
orchard. 

In  many  counties  the  results  of  the  work  from  an  economic,  as  well  as  an 
educationsil  point  of  view,  are  large  enough  to  attract  attention.  Ninety  girls 
in  Alamance  County,  X.  C,  put  up  55,165  cans  and  jars,  valued  at  $7,039.65,  from 
their  tenth-acri-  gardens;  136  girls  in  Etowah  County,  Ala.,  put  up  46,533 
containers  worth  $5,970.17.  In  Hamilton  County,  Tenu..  102  girls  put  up  $14,240 
worth  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  but,  of  course,  this  represents  the  surplus  of  the 
farms  and  orchards  as  well  as  their  own  little  gardens.  In  Barnwell  County, 
S.  C,  the  girls'  club  grew  and  sold  more  than  $2,000  worth  of  pimieuto  peppers, 
and  the  club  of  Polk  County,  Fla.,  put  up  and  sold  about  $7,000  worth  of  guava 
products. 

Special  work  has  been  done  with  peaches,  berries,  figs,  scuppernongs,  may- 
haws,  agritos,  oranges,  kumquats  and  many  other  fruits  of  the  South.  Nearly 
3,000  girls  now  belong  to  poultry  clubs.  Many  of  the  best  trained  club  mem- 
bers are  succeeding  with  winter  gardens.  In  all  of  these  activities,  the  women 
on  the  farms  have  given  active  help.  Fiscal  ofiicers,  school  oflScers,  and  teachers 
have  cooperated  in  many  ways. 

The  individual  records  of  thousands  of  the  club  members  were  excellent  in 
1914.  Hester  Sartain,  of  Walker  County,  Ala,,  grew  7,037  pounds  of 
tomatoes.  She  put  up  1.620  cans,  jars  and  bottles  and  the  entire  output,  at 
market  prices,  was  valued  at  $221.35,  of  which  $146.20  was  profit.  Cora  Brown, 
of  Polk  County,  Ga.,  produced  5,290  pounds  and  made  a  profit  of  $144.61. 
Lois  Robertson,  of  Comanche  County,  Tex,,  realized  a  profit  of  $193,  count- 
ing 4.868  pounds  of  tomatoes  grown  in  her  garden  and  the  fruit  she  put  up  from 
the  farm  and  orchard.     Many  other  records  were  almost  as  good   (94)- 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

As  the  girls'  club  work  progressed  the  women  in  the  homes  reached 
by  this  work  took  an  increasing  interest  and  actual  part  in  it.  Once 
admitted  to  the  homes,  tactful  home  demonstration  agents  found 
many  opportunities  to  aid  the  women  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  The  demonstration  records  of  1914  point  out  the  course  of 
development  of  home  demon.stration  work  as  follows : 

It  has  been  a  process  of  evolution  along  natural  lines.  Many  of  the  county 
women  agents  are  using  the  canned  products  which  the  girls  have  put  into  the 
IKiiitry,  and  the  poultry  products,  wliich  have  been  grown  by  the  mothers,  to 
demonstrate  simple,  useful  lessons  in  cooking.  In  some  counties  the  agents 
have  already  enrolled  from  75  to  KM)  women  demonstrators  and  each  one  has  a 
homemade  flreiess  cooker.  Creole  chicken  has  been  the  first  lesson,  because 
in  preiiaring  it  both  garden  and  poultry  products  are  needed.  Sonn"  agents 
have  been  successful  in  having  the  women  demcmstrators  do  egg  grading  and 
form  riiK  selling  associations. 

Following  the  work  with  garden  and  poultry  products  the  agents  easily 
get  to  demonstrations  in  bread  making  and  also  iu  butter  making.  Incidental 
teacldng  in  sewing  ronies  in  making  uniform  caps,  aprons,  and  dresses.  The 
girls  make  these  things  and  emhroiiler  the  "4-11"  dub  emblem  upon  them.  Of 
course  the  mothers  help.  In  nil  the  lu)me  work  the  agents  have  famillariziHl 
themselves  with  the  most  useful  conveniences  and  helpful  utensils,  and  espe- 
cially those  tliat  can  Im-  made  at  home.  The  whole  program  naturally  leads  to 
honic  sanitation  and  1h  aulillcalifin.  It  Is  easy  for  an  agent.  whi>  has  the 
I  onfldence  of  the  ^irl  ."ind  her  mother,  to  gel  tly  screens  ]iut  in.  and  even  to 
install  simple  and  inexpensive  water  works.  If  has  iM'en  found  most  desirable 
to  fnllow  a  well-(lctln<  (I  ])roKram,  but  all  along  the  line,  good  agents  find 
hundreds  of  op|Mirtunlties  to  give  advice  and  make  suggestions  which  lead  to 
iKjtter  living   (U',). 
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GENERAL  DKVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FARMERS'  COOPERATIVE  DEMONSTRATION  WORK 

On  June  30,  1913,  there  were  920  persons  oT\ga*so(]  in  faimers' 
cooperativo  demonstration  work  in  the  Southern  States,  Of  this 
number  721  were  employed  in  the  a(hdt  demonstration  and  boys' 
ehib  work,  and  199  were  entra»;ed  in  the  <rirls'  eannin*;  and  ponUry 
elub  work.  A  year  hiter  the  total  number  of  men  and  wonicn  aL'ents 
was  1.13S.  The  funds  used  in  the  various  forms  of  demonstiation 
work  in  the  Southern  States  in  1914  a*!:^re<rated  $970,479.  Of  this 
amount,  $371,800  came  from  the  Federal  (lovernment,  $lH7,r)0()  from 
the  General  Education  Board,  and  $411,179  from  State,  county,  and 
local  sources. 

The  increase  of  funds  and  ajrents  from  year  to  year  between  1904 
and  1914,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  Tables  2  and  3  {J96)  : 


T.\BLE  2. — Expenditures  from   all   sfmrccs,   farmerx'  cooperative  (le»ianstratv)n 
uork,  liiO'i  to  JDl.'i,  ivelufiire 


Fiscal  year 

X'nited  States 
Department 
of  Agricul- 
ture, lump 
funds 

General 

Education 

Board 

other  funds 

Total 

1904                                                                   .  . 

$27,  316. 04 

40, 163.  29 

37, 677. 80 

39, 976.  73 

85,901.48 

102, 898. 30 

219, 107. 37 

243,  246. 61 

335,  856.  29 

330, 014.  92 

371, 800.  28 

$27,316.04 

1906 

40, 163. 29 

1906 

$7,000.00 
31, 200. 00 
69, 000. 00 
76,  500. 00 
102, 000. 00 
120, 000. 00 
128,000.00 
142, 050.  00 
'  187, 500. 00 

44, 677. 80 

1907 

$2,800.00 

4,200.00 

14, 297. 00 

33,714.41 

76, 622.  46 

175, 054. 13 

272, 568.  57 

411,179.21 

73, 976. 73 

1908.. 

159, 101.  48 

1909 

193, 695. 30 

1910 .  . 

354, 821.  78 

1911 

439, 869. 07 

1912 

638,910.42 

1913. _ 

744,  633.  49 

1914 

970,  479.  49 

'  Actual  expenditures  from  Oct.  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

Table  3. — Agents  engaffed  in  farmers^  cooperative  demonstration  work  since  its 
beginning  in  190/f  to  191^,  inclusive,  in  cooperation  ivith  colleges,  counties, 
and  local  organizations 


State 

1904' 

1905' 

1906' 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 J 

1912  > 

1913  > 

1914  > 

Texas 

» 

28 
8 
13 
12 
23 
17 

65 
16 
44 
28 
37 
32 
28 
2 
27 
24 
24 

65 
30 
46 
50 
40 
43 
53 
14 
43 
51 
28 

71 
34 
49 
54 
54 
83 
57 
14 
56 
51 
50 

134 
54 
60 
68 
78 
95 
86 
40 
69 
73 
65 
6 
23 

116 
54 
54 
71 
68 
91 
99 
40 
68 
91 
79 
7 
40 

133 

Oklatioma 

67 

lyouisiana     ..                       

9 
6 

7 
6 

68 

Arkansiis 

80 

Mississippi 

80 

Alabama 

101 

Oeorgia 

112 

Florida 

61 

South  Carolina         

15 
13 
17 

84 

North  Carolina 

108 

Virginia     

2 

92 

18 

Tennessee 

1 

10 

49 

Kentucky 

43 

V/est  Virginia. 

42 

TotaL 

IS 

ao 

26 

49 

153 

317 

464 

683 

851 

878 

1,138 

>  Estimate.    No  records  available  to  show  the  actual  number  in  each  State. 
)  Includes  women  agents. 


As  the  boll  weevil  advanced  and  the  work  expanded,  changjes  were 
made  in  the  territory  in  which  funds  of  the  General  Educaticm  Board 
were  used.     In  1914,  with  14  Soutlu'in  States  enj;a<^ed  in  demonstra- 
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tion  work.  Government  funds  were  used  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  southern  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Oklahoma,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Texas;  the  board  funds  were  expended  in  northern 
Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  Beginning  with  1910-11,  funds  for  this  purpose 
were  appropriated  by  the  legislatures  of  Alabama,  Florida.  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  In  1909  Mississippi  passed  a  law  authoriz- 
ing county  boards  of  supervision  to  appropriate  funds  to  be  used  in 
paying  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  county  agents.  Later  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia  passed 
similar  laws.  Numerous  boards  of  trade  and  other  business  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  individual  farmers,  bankers,  merchants,  and  others, 
contributed  to  the  support  of  this  work. 

As  shown  by  his  article  in  the  department  Yearbook  for  1909, 
Professor  KJnapp  realized  that  considerable  time  would  be  required 
to  convince  the  farmer  that  the  plan  followed  in  the  demonstrations 
could  be  safely  used  in  the  management  of  his  whole  farm.  When 
he  was  convinced  that  the  new  methods  would  increase  the  yield  of 
his  principal  crops,  he  might  be  led  to  broaden  the  scope  of  his 
work  by  including  demonstrations  (1)  in  conserving  and  enriching 
the  soil  by  the  use  of  legumes  and  winter  crops  which  would  involve 
rotation  of  crops,  green  manuring,  and  prevention  of  soil  erosion; 
(2)  in  the  value  and  uses  of  barnyard  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizers;  and  (3)  simple  methods  of  drainage;  (4)  improvement 
of  pastures  and  meadows,  the  most  economical  grain  crops  for  feed- 
ing work  animals,  and  the  raising  of  livestock  for  meat  production. 
Thus  demonstration  work  would  approximate  a  graded  educational 
system.  Agents  would  also  be  called  upon  to  give  much  incidental 
instruction  on  improvement  of  the  rural  homestead,  roads,  and 
schools,  and  on  social  affairs  as  well  as  on  technical  matters  relating 
to  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  insect  pests,  and  other  subjects. 

The  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  method 
of  increasing  farm  ci'ops  and  as  logically  the  first  step  toward  a  true  uplift, 
or  it  may  be  considered  a  system  of  rural  education  for  boys  and  adults  by 
which  ii  readjustment  of  country  life  can  be  effected  and  placed  upon  a  higher 
plane  of  profit,  comfort,  culture,  influence,  and  power. 

■i  *  *  *  *  t  ^t 

There  is  much  knowledge  applicable  and  helpful  to  husbandry  that  is  annually 
worked  out  and  made  availal)le  by  the  scientists  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  in  the  State  experiment  stations  and  l»y  individual 
farmers  upnn  their  farms,  which  is  sufficient  to  readjust  agriculture  and  place 
it  ujion  a  l)asis  of  greater  i)roflt,  to  reconstruct  the  rural  hrinie.  and  to  give  to 
country  life  an  attraction,  a  dignity,  and  a  potential  influence  it  has  never 
rc<M'ived.  This  body  of  knowledge  can  not  lie  conveyed  and  delivere<l  by  a 
written  nn'ssage  to  the  peoi)!e  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  accept  and  adojit  it. 
This  can  only  be  done  liy  personal  apix'al  and  ocular  demonstrations.  This  is 
fhe  mission  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work,  and  it  has  justified 
its  claims  by  the  results   (W). 

Seaman  A.  Knapp  died  April  1,  1011.  lie  had  lived  to  formulate 
and  direct  the  development  of  approximately  the  whole  system  of 
fjiniiers'  cooijcrative  deiiioiistratioii  work.  Its  organization  and 
main  lines  of  work  had  become  fixed  and  were  ready  to  carry  the 
great  exptinsioti  of  the  next  three  yetirs.  Tis  nianiigement  passed  to 
his  son,  Bradford  Knapp,  wh(>  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
principles  which  had  guided  his  father,  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
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with  (ho  froncral  conditions  and  details  of  the  enterprise,  and  was 
possessed  of  abilitv  to  adjust  himself  to  new  situations.  Under  his 
guidance  the  woi-k  expanded  rapidly  and  was  conducted  in  some 
respects  on  a  bioacU'r  basis. 

At  the  outset  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  was 
exclusively  a  Federal  enterprise  and  was  developed  through  a  liighly 
centralized  oi-ganization.  Great  care  was  taken  to  safeguard  the 
plan  and  organization  of  the  work  in  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  General  Education  Board  and  other  agencies.  The  work  was 
planned  and  followed  up  in  detail  in  the  central  office,  and  definite 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  all  the  agents. 

The  choice  of  agents  was  based  on  their  knowledge  of  State  and 
local  conditions,  their  j)ractical  experience  with  the  kind  of  agri- 
culture and  rural  organization  with  which  they  were  to  deal,  and 
their  ability  to  select  demonstrators  and  to  keep  them  at  work  within 
the  limits  of  their  instructions. 

While  there  was  considerable  informal  contact  with  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  definite  cooperative 
relations  with  these  institutions  did  not  come  about  immediately. 
The  colleges  and  stations,  on  the  one  hand,  did  not  look  with  favor 
on  extension  work  in  their  territory,  planned  without  their  advice 
and  carried  on  by  the  department.  They  also  objected  to  the  linking 
of  extension  work  with  State  departments  of  education  or  agriculture. 
The  demonstration  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  feared  that  the 
colleges  might  be  influenced  too  much  by  theoretical  knowledge  and 
in  some  cases  might  demand  changes  in  the  plan  of  work  laid  down 
for  the  agents.  These  attitudes  resulted  in  unfortunate  situations 
which  might  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  more  sympathetic 
relations  between  the  two  agencies.  As  the  demonstration  work 
proved  successful  and  increased  in  variety  and  scope,  particularly 
after  the  introduction  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  with  definite  e(ki- 
cational  features,  the  agricultural  colleges  were  led  to  take  a  more 
active  interest. 

In  1909  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  the  joint  employ- 
ment of  a  "  demonstration  expert  "  with  an  office  at  the  college.  This 
agent's  work,  as  stated  in  the  agreement,  was  to  include  "  demonstra- 
tions in  agriculture  at  public  schools,  high  schools,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  including  boys'  demonstration  work  guided  by 
school  officers  and  teachers;  aiding  and  encouraging  boys'  demonstra- 
tion work  and  other  forms  of  agricultural  teaching  by  correspond- 
ence, by  attending  superintendents'  and  teachers'  institutes,  and  in 
such  other  ways  as  opportunity  may  offer;  giving  suggestions  to 
school  officers  on  courses  of  study  and  reading  in  agriculture;  en- 
couraging school  garden  work;  and  aiding  the  director  of  the  Ala- 
bama experiment  station  in  such  features  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
shorter  courses  at  the  colleges  as  are  directly  in  line  with  the  duties 
above  speeified."  L.  N.  Duncan  was  appointed  to  this  position  with 
the  title  of  professor  of  extension  in  school  agriculture. 

That  year  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural' college  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.  At  the  same  time  the  college 
and  the  State  department  of  agriculture  agreed  to  aid  the  work  of 
the  State  agent  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work,  and 
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his  office  was  moved  to  Raleigh  in  1910.  Tliis  agent  was  C.  E. 
Hudson,  a  graduate  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  organize  the  Federal  demonstration  work  in  North 
Carolina  in  1907.  He  arranged  for  the  first  demonstration  in  that 
State  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Smith  near  Raleigh,  and  intended 
to  have  his  headquarters  in  that  city.  But  when  the  college  received 
him  coolly  and  refused  to  give  him  office  space,  he  established  his 
headquarters  at  Statesville.  The  State  department  of  agriculture 
established  a  division  of  demonstration  work  in  1907,  which  carried 
its  work  independently,  but  in  1909  reported  that  it  was  cooperating 
with  Professor  Knapp  in  four  counties. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
work  to  the  General  Education  Board  for  1909,  it  was  stated  that 
similar  cooperative  agreements  had  been  made  with  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  longer  the  demonstration  work  was  con- 
tinued the  more  problems  arose  which  were  too  difficult  for  the 
agents,  often  persons  of  comparatively  limited  technical  training. 
The  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations  were  much  closer  than 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  people  in  the  agricul- 
tural communities.  The  influence  of  these  institutions  could  not  be 
disregarded  in  matters  relating  to  agricultural  progress,  Bradford 
Knapp  appreciated  this,  and  under  his  management  the  demonstra- 
tion work  was  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  State  agricul- 
tural institutions. 

In  January,  1912,  the  first  comprehensive  arrangement  with  a 
State  agricultural  college  was  made  when  Clemson  College  in  South 
Carolina  agreed  to  carry  on  its  extension  work  jointly  with  the 
demonstration  forces  in  the  State.  That  year  similar  agreements 
were  made  with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  Texas  and  Georgia,  and 
m  1913  with  those  in  Florida,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Thus, 
gradually,  the  way  was  opened  for  a  broader  and,  on  the  whole,  more 
satisfactory  system  of  extension  work  throughout  the  South, 

The  immediate  success  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
work  was  due  in  hirge  measure  to  the  unusual  personality  of  Seaman 
A.  Knapp.  To  liis  broad  educational  outlook,  his  practical  expe- 
rience in  agricultural  affairs,  and  his  intimate  loiowledge  of  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  the  South  were  joined  a  profound  sympathy 
with  the  heavily  burdened  people  on  the  farms  and  his  great  ability 
to  bring  people  of  all  classes  to  his  way  of  thinking  by  persuasive 
conveisation  and  eloquent  j^ublic  address. 

His  clear,  delinite,  and  limitetl  jjrogram  api)ealed  strongly  to 
fiirmers  and  business  men  alike.  Most  southern  farmers  were  held 
in  the  grasT)  of  a  credit  system  by  which  the  banker  and  the  merchant 
were  vitally  interested  in  the  agricultural  success  of  their  debtors 
and  were  able  to  bring  strong  j^ressure  on  them  to  force  adoption  of 
means  for  making  the  discharge  of  their  obligations  more  .sure. 
Object  lessons,  such  as  the  demonstrations,  were  necessary  that  great 
numbers  of  the  southern  farmers  might  be  led  to  change  their  prac- 
tices. Their  des|)erate  situation,  at  the  time  the  demonstration  work 
begjin,  lunde  them  icady  to  accept  outside  aid  and  follow  instructions 
of  (fovernnient  agents.  'I'he  great  leader  of  this  nio\iMn<Mit  was  able 
to  inspire  his  agents  and  tlic  cooperating  farmers  with  a  deep  sense 
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of  tli(>  missioiiaiv  rhaiuctor  of  (lioir  enterprise  and  loyalty  to  the 
principles  and  nu'tluxls  inculcated  in  their  instructions.  The  move- 
ment had.  therefore,  many  of  the  elements  of  a  crusade  to  deliver 
southern  agriculture  from  disjister  and  to  relieve  a  deeply  distres.sed 
people. 

Tlie  agents  and  the  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were 
led  to  believe  that  demonstration  work  had  a  higher  mission  than 
simply  to  teach  the  farmer  to  double  his  crop  and  increase  his  in- 
come. It  was  also  to  promote  thrift;  bring  about  better  homes, 
schools,  and  churches;  and  improve  the  social  and  moral  conditions 
of  country  life. 

Aside  from  the  conditions  which  made  the  demonstration  sy.stem 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  then-existing  situation  in  southern  agri- 
culture and  countiy  life,  it  brought  to  light  certain  fundamentals 
which  permanently  enriched  agricultural  extension  work.  The  most 
important  of  these  contributions  were  (1)  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
active  participation  of  the  farming  people  in  demonstrations  con- 
ducted for  their  benefit  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  the  county 
agent  s}^stem,  under  which  farming  people  make  use  of  trained  oifi- 
cial  helpers  permanently  located  near  them,  from  whom  they  may 
receive  the  useful  knowledge  possessed  by  these  agents  and  also 
instruction  from  the  institutions  which  the  agents  represent. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT  EXTENSION  WORK 

The  Office  of  Farm  IManagement  was  organized  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  190Cto  conduct  on  an  enlarged  scale  work  begun 
by  that  bureau  several  years  earlier.  It  had  authority  and  funds 
"  to  investigate  and  encourage  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of 
farm  management  and  farm  practice."  Agents  were  placed  in  dis- 
tricts, usually  comprising  two  or  more  States,  to  investigate  farm- 
management  problems  and  to  study  the  prevailing  types  of  farming. 
Distribution  of  bulletins,  farmers'  institutes,  newspaper  publicity, 
demonstration  tests,  and  field  meetings  on  typical  farms  were  some 
of  the  extension  methods  used  to  encourage  the  wider  adoption  of  the 
more  profitable  types  of  farming  and  improved  farm  practice. 
Within  a  few  years  all  the  States  were  included  in  this  work,  which 
was  usually  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  and  wherever  possible  with  organizations  of 
farmers. 

In  1909,  demonstration  tests  of  new  varieties  of  corn,  legumes,  and 
other  crops  on  individual  farms,  under  supervision  of  a  farm  man- 
agement agent,  were  begun  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  State  Ex- 
periment Station,  in  four  districts  in  that  State.  On  ]March  1.  1910, 
an  agent  paid  by  the  bureau  was  employed  to  carry  on  similar  work 
in  Bedford  County,  Pa.  (see  p.  76). 

By  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna  Railroad,  and  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  on  Msirch  11,  1911,  an 
agent  was  employed  in  Broome  County  and  adjacent  counties  m 
New  York.  The  headquarters  of  this  work  were  in  the  farm  bureau 
of  the  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  term  was  soon 
adopted  by  organizations  of  farmers  supporting  the  county-agejit 
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work  in  New  York,  and  was  then  taken  up  by  similar  organizations 
in  other  States.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  this 
work  is  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter  (p.  76). 

The  appointment  of  county  agricultural  agents  in  the  Xorth  and 
West  was  promoted  by  various  private  organizations,  with  or  with- 
out cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  This  move- 
ment spread  rapidly  in  a  number  of  States.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  farmers  would  object  to  having  these  agents  controlled  by 
commercial  interests. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  then  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  expand  the  county  agent  and  boys'  club  work  in  the  Xorthern 
States,  under  public  auspices  and  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 
colleges.  As  a  result,  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  of  August 
10,  1912,  carried  authority  ''  for  farm  demonstration  work  "  in  con- 
nection with  the  item  for  the  support  of  the  Office  of  Farm  ^Manage- 
ment,  and  about  $161,000  was  provided  for  this  new  work.  Coopera- 
tive arrangements  were  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  with 
the  colleges  in  20  States,  involving  the  employment  of  113  county 
agents.  Boys'  corn-club  work  was  also  cooperatively  begun  in  two 
States.  Other  States  were  added  the  following  year,  and  on  June 
30,  1914,  203  county  agents  were  thus  employed  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States. 

In  its.  county  extension  work,  the  Office  of  Farm  Management 
stressed  each  agent's  studying  the  business  of  farming  in  his  county 
in  order  to  know  the  agricultural  situation  and  the  needs  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  urged  basing  the  extension  program  on  the  needs  revealed 
by  such  studies.  Through  special  State  and  Fedei'al  farm  manage- 
ment demonstrators,  county  agents  were  taught  to  analyze  the  busi- 
ness of  farmers,  to  determine  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
farm  system,  and  to  aid  the  farmer  in  making  needed  adjustments. 

PRIVATE  AGENCIES  PROMOTING  COUNTY  AGENT  WORK 

Chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  similar  organizations 
in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Bahimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
other  cities  in  the  North  Central  States  formed  a  coimcil  of  North 
American  grain  exchanges  {HO).  At  a  meeting  of  the  council  in 
New  York  City,  September  12,  1910,  Manning  W.  Cochrane,  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Excliange.  read  a  paper  on  seed 
imj)roven)ent.  This  UmI  to  the  ai)pointment  of  a  connuittee  on  seed 
inii)rovenient  by  James  Bradley,  of  Chicago,  ]uesident  of  the  coun- 
cil. As  chairman  of  this  conimiltee.  Mr.  Cochrane  called  a  confer- 
ence at  Chicago,  October  11,  1910,  "to  discuss  ways  and  means  to 
interest  all  organizations  in  a  national  movement  to  obtain  a  larger 
yield  of  better  grain."  At  this  meeting  were  two  officers  of  the 
I'nitod  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  each  from  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  two  officers  of  the  (ier- 
nian  (lovernmcnt.  and  fonr  seedsmen,  besides  representatives  of  seven 
railroads,  fonr  industrial  concerns,  seven  pai)ers,  nine  boards  of 
triide  and  the  millers'  nutional  federation.  So  much  interest  was 
aronsed  in  this  meeting  that  the  committee  anthori/ed  its  secretary, 
Bert  Ball,  to  correspond  on  this  matter  with  many  organizations, 
and  invite  them  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  council,  in  Chicago  in 
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February,  1911,  At  this  meeting  the  council  voted  to  indorse  the 
action  of  the  crop-improvement  committee  {LJO)  and  to  appoint  joint 
committees  to  coo|)erate  with  it.  'Vhv  committee  then  held  a  meet- 
in<r  February  S,  11)11,  at  which  tiierc  was  a  larjrer  representation  of 
the  boards  of  trade,  pnuu  associations,  railroads,  newspapers,  and 
connnercial  concerns,  to<j;ether  witii  olHcers  of  the  I'nited  States  De- 
partment of  xV^rriculture;  tlie  ex})eiiment  stations  in  California, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  North  Carolina;  and  State  depart- 
ments of  aiiiiculture  in  Illinois  anil  Missouri.  The  Federal  Dej^art- 
ment  of  Airriculture  was  represented  by  M.  A.  Carleton,  cerealist, 
and  O.  H.  Benson,  who  was  on  his  wa}'  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
assist  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  reported  that  meetings  in  the 
interest  of  seed  improvement  had  been  held  in  eight  States  and  that 
'•seed-grain  suggestions"  prepared  by  Professor  Wiancko,  of  Pur- 
due University,  had  been  j^rinted  and  large  numbers  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  millers  to  give  to  farmers. 

There  had  also  been  much  agitation  for  seed  improvement  among 
l)ankers,  manufacturers,  grain  dealers,  and  farmers'  institutes.  Agri- 
cultural trains  had  been  run,  seed  germination  was  being  taught  in 
schools,  and  seed  selection  was  being  demonstrated  by  boys'  corn 
clubs.  Suggestions  for  outlining  the  work  of  the  committee  had 
been  received  from  L.  H.  Bailey,  E.  G.  Montgomery,  and  W.  M. 
Hays.  The  president  of  the  council,  H.  N.  Sager,  of  Chicago,  urged 
that  contributions  be  made  to  broaden  the  work  of  the  council  of 
grain  exchanges  on  this  matter. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  meeting  was  that  Julius  Rosenwald,  of 
Chicago,  offered  to  give  $1,000  to  each  of  100  counties  organizing 
for  agricultural  improvement  and  employing  an  agricultural  agent. 
This  money  was  to  be  expended  through  the  council  of  grain  ex- 
changes. The  committee  on  crop  improvement  added  propaganda 
for  county  agents  to  its  program  conducted  under  the  active  leader- 
ship of  its  secretary.  This  committee  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  initiation  of  county-agent  work  in  several  States  by  rendering 
financial  aid  and  by  its  work  for  publicity. 

The  Better  Farming  Association  of  North  Dakota  (lOo),  pro- 
moted primarily  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  began  active  work 
November  15,  1911,  with  Thomas  P.  Cooper  as  secretary.  This 
organization  had  21  directors,  of  whom  8  were  from  Minneapolis, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  5  members,  of  whom  2  were  from  that 
city.  In  its  articles  of  incorporation  its  objects  are  stated  to  be 
"dissemination  of  information  and  instiuction  in  modei-n  scientific 
methods  as  applied  to  agriculture,  the  promoting  of  better  and 
more  jjrofitable  cultivation  of  the  soil,  including  rotations  and  di- 
versification of  crops,  raising  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  like 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State."  In  his  first 
annual  report  the  secretary  gave  as  the  organization's  primary  object 
''to  bring  about  the  more  general  practice  of  permanent  and  profit- 
able forms  of  agriculture  and  to  develoj)  the  phases  of  farm  life 
which  will  better  rural  agricultural  conditions  generally.''  The 
problems  were,  to  a  great  extent,  economic  and  social,  inchiding  (1) 
maintenance  of  fertility,  with  new  cropping  systems  and  livestock; 
(2)  new  crops,  like  alfalfa  and  winter  grains  and  corn:  (8)  business 
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reorganization  of  the  farm  for  greater  profits;  and  (4)  improving 
the  farm  home,  its  surroundings,  and  social  features.  The  plan  of 
work  "vras  based  on  personal  contact  with  individual  farmers,  and 
included  field  and  livestock  demonstrations  and  farm-management 
advisory  work.  With  the  aid  of  county  contributions,  the  associa- 
tion aimed  to  put  one  or  more  agricultural  experts  in  each  county. 
During  the  year  ended  November  30,  1912.  the  association  had 
received  more  than  $52,000  from  counties,  districts,  railroads,  whole- 
sale houses,  implement  dealers,  lumber,  elevator,  and  milling  in- 
terests, banks,  and  the  North  Dakota  Bankers'  Association.  In  12 
counties  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  18  agents  had  been  em- 
ployed, who  had  worked  with  2.436  farmers. 

Beginning  with  January,  1913,  the  association  cooperated  with 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  The  work  was  broadened,  and 
greater  financial  aid  was  received,  but  after  two  years  it  was  con- 
sidered best  to  put  extension  work  in  North  Dakota  on  a  public 
basis.  The  general  direction  of  the  work  was  therefore  transferred 
to  the  State  agricultural  college,  where  Mr.  Cooper  was  made  exten- 
sion director,  and  the  better  farming  association  was  discontinued. 

In  South  Dakota  a  better  farming  association  was  formed  in 
March,  1912,  with  H.  F.  Patterson  as  superintendent.  It  was  in- 
tended to  confine  its  first  year's  work  to  Brown  County,  but  other 
counties  became  interested,  and  three  agents  were  employed  during 
that  year.  From  the  beginning,  this  association  had  a  nominal 
coo))eration  with  the  State  agricultural  college. 

The  General  Education  Board,  wliich  had  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  in  the  South,  began 
in  1912  to  give  funds  for  county-agent  work  to  the  agi'icultural 
colleges  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  This  enterprise  was  carried 
on  for  a  time  after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  it  separate  from  the  general  extension  program 
under  that  act  and  it  was  therefore  discontinued. 

In  Pettis  Coimty.  IVfo.,  and  in  DeKall)  and  Kankakee  Counties, 
III.,  county-agent  work  was  begun  in  1911  by  local  organizations 
of  business  men  and  farmers  (pp.  87  and  89). 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COUNTY-AGENT  WORK  IN  NORTHERN 
AND  WESTERN  STATES 

In  tlie  Xortliern  and  Western  States  the  county-agent  work  de- 
veloped under  different  auspices  and  organ ization.s.  To  understand 
the  movement  in  this  great  region,  comprising  33  States,  it  is  neces- 
.sary  to  follow  its  origin  and  progress  in  several  States  where  it  had 
di.stinctive  features.  Brief  accounts  of  the  rise  of  county-agent  work 
in  al)0Ut  half  these  States  are  therefore  given  in  the  foUowing 
pages. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

About  tlie  year  1007,  A.  B.  Ross,  a  yonng  corporation  lawyer 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  was  advised  to  go  on  account  of  poor  health  to 
a  (jniet  rnoiintainons  count iv  and  l)e  nuich  in  the  open  air.  He 
went  to  his  childhood  home  in  Bedford  County,  l*a.  He  rode  about 
in  a  buckboard  wagon  and  asl<e<|  farmers  many  (juestions  and  gave 
them  useful  information.     He  oi»iained   Cniteil   States  Department 
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of  Agriculture  bulletins,  summarized  them,  and  rlistributed  mimeo- 
graplu'd  copies  of  those  suninuiries.  He  b()ii<2;hl  seed  corn  and  f^avc 
it  to  larniers  who  would  follow  his  directions.  lie  experiiiicntcil 
with  inoculation  foi*  letruuK's.  Tlic  department  sen(  a  man  to  observe 
his  experiments,  and  when  Mr.  Ross  went  to  Washin<iton,  Professor 
Spillman  otFered  liim  a  nominal  salary  and  the  frankin;LC  privilege. 
His  employment  as  a  Ciovei'nment  aj^ent  be<jjan  March  1,  liUO.  He 
was  then  able  to  continue  and  enlarge  his  work  in  liedford  County 
and  vicinity  and  soon  had  a  stenojj;rapher  and  an  automobile. 

In  1912  the  a«^ricultural  extension  department  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Colle<jje,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ottice  of  Farm  Management, 
began  to  promote  the  county-agent  movement  in  that  State,  with  the 
result  that  agents  were  enii)loyed  that  j'ear  in  Blair,  Butler,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Washington  Counties.  In  1913  agents  were  added  in 
Bradford,  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Mercer  Counties,  and  early  in 
1914  in  Berks  County.  In  1913  the  legislature  gave  county  commis- 
sioners authority  to  use  county  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  this  was 
done  in  all  the  counties  with  agents,  except  Medford  and  Lancaster. 
All  those  counties,  except  Bedford,  had  an  active  local  organization, 
usually  called  a  farm  bureau,  which  assisted  the  agent  and  con- 
tributed to  his  support.  In  Bradford  County  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  gave  $900  in  191-1.  That  year  the  agents,  called  extension 
re])resentatives,  visited  4.100  farms,  attended  810  farmers'  meetings, 
organized  26  corn  clubs,  and  influenced  40  students  to  attend  college 

(i.;6'). 

NEW   YORK 

In  1908  Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson  made  a  tour  of 
New  York  State  and  gave  out  tlie  statement  that  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  so-called  "  abandoned  farms  '"  in  some  parts  of  that 
State  {IJfO).  The  report  of  the  Country  Life  Commission  in  1909,  of 
which  L.  H.  Bailey,  then  director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  was  chairman,  strongly  emphasized  the  need  of  im- 
provement and  redirection  of  agriculture  and  coimtry  life  in  the 
United  States,  and  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  broader 
system  of  extension  teaching  among  farming  people.  At  this  time 
the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture  received  a  State  appropi-iation 
of  $10,000  "  for  extension  work  on  farms.'"  Charles  H.  Tuck,  assist- 
ant professor  of  extension  teaching,  Avas  put  in  charge  of  this  woik. 

In  1909  George  Monroe,  of  Dryden,  N.  Y..  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  began  demonstrations  with  lime  and  clover  on  "abandoned 
farms"  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  The  following  year  three  other 
farmers  were  emj)loyed  to  carry  on  demonstrations  with  farmers  in 
Yates,  Steuben,  Tioga,  and  Broome  Counties. 

The  agricultui-al  extension  work  of  the  New  Y'ork  College  of  Agri- 
culture grew  in  extent  and  variety  until  in  1911.  the  appjopriation 
was  increased  to  $50,000,  and  a  department  of  extension  teaching 
was  formally  oiganized  under  Professor  Tuck.  He  was  able  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  work,  and  in  1912  conferences  of  farmers  were  held 
in  10  counties,  at  which  local  representatives  were  selected  to  act  as 
voluntary  extension  agents  for  their  respective  counties.  Their 
duties  were  described  in  Professor  Tuck's  report  that  year  as  follows: 
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These  connty  agents  assist  in  arranging  for  various  extension  enterprises 
for  the  county,  by  way  of  giving  advice  to  the  local  people  and  counsel  to  the 
college.  The  county  agent  affords  a  means  of  bringing  the  needs  of  the  county 
to  the  attention  of  the  college  and  of  bringing  the  college  into  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  people  (-?-^i>'). 

For  example,  the  Herkimer  County  agent,  appointed  June  7.  1912, 
arranged  for  farm  visits  by  college  specialists,  12  lectures,  2  lecture 
courses,  several  cooperative  experiments  with  farm  crops,  and  an 
extension  school.  In  1913  there  were  such  agents  in  17  counties. 
Though  the  college  called  these  local  representatives  "  county  agents," 
or  "  county  advisers,"  they  had  no  relation  to  the  agents  employed  by 
the  farm  bureaus,  and  ceased  to  function  after  the  bureaus  became 
well  established. 

During  the  sunmier  of  1910,  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Countrj^ 
Life  Commission  and  of  Secretary  Wilson's  interest  in  abandoned 
farms,  Byers  H.  Gitchell,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  began  agitation  for  a  department  in  the  chamber, 
devoted  to  "  extending  to  farmers  the  same  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion now  enjoyed  by  the  business  men  of  this  city"  {li'2).  Through 
its  traffic  manager,  George  A.  Cullen,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  became  interested  in  this  movement  and  planned 
to  establish  a  demonstration  farm  along  its  line.  A  farm  for  this 
purpose  was  selected  by  the  State  agricultural  college,  which  also 
made  a  plan  for  its  management.  Mr.  Cullen  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  consult  Secretary  Wilson,  and  while  there  met  Professor 
Spillman,  then  in  charge  of  farm  management  work.  Professor 
Spillman  advised  against  the  demonstration  farm,  but  called  atten- 
tion to  the  county-agent  work  in  the  South  and  suggested  that  such  a 
worker  be  employed  in  Broome  County.  Meanwhile,  some  farmers 
attracted  by  this  movement  had  joined  the  Binghamton  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  chamber  of  commerce  appointed  a  committee, 
whose  members  made  a  tour  of  Broome  and  contiguous  counties, 
accompanied  by  men  from  the  Ncav  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  National  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture.  The 
committee  included  three  farmers,  a  wholesale  grocer,  and  a  certified- 
milk  producer.  Tliis  jiarty  saw  botli  good  and  bad  farming  in  this 
i-egion,  and  concluded  that  something  should  be  done  to  inform  all 
the  fai-mers  of  the  oppoi'tunities  affoi'ded  by  agricultural  science  and 
good  farm  practice.  "Whatever  work  undertaken  must  be  local, 
(•oncentrat^(l,  and  continuous"  {l.'tS). 

After  furtlxT  study  f>f  tliis  matter,  in  whicli  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agririihni'c  joined,  it  was  agreed  that  a  "farm  bureau" 
should  be  established  in  the  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  with 
a  farm  agent  in  charge,  and  that  the  entcri)rise  should  be  jointly 
financed  by  the  chamber,  the  railroad,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  college  would  aid  witli  advice  aiid  encour- 
iigcment.     li  was  planned — 

In  undertjiko  pnip:igiin<lii  work  in  flu*  Mgricultnnil  district  in  the  vlciiiily  of 
I'.iiiL'liiinitoii,  N.  v.,  to  niako  nw  ;igri(ullurid  survey  of  tlie  (errltory,  study  the 
f;miicrH'  prolileiiis.  liiid  tlicir  solution  l»y  a  study  <'f  tlie  jUMclifcs  of  successful 
fjinivrs,  stndy  tht«  rchitloii  of  lyix's  of  fiirmliit;  to  Incnl  conditions  of  soil, 
fliiimtc,  nimkcts,  etc.,  <l('ni"iiHlr!itc  systems  of  fnrndng  used  Ity  sucicssfnl  fnrin- 
rrs  of  tin-  (li>.tri<'t,  nnd  coinincl  demoiistriitioiis  witli  fiirniers.  do  cduc'itinnnl 
work   thnnigli    tin-  tncdin    of  Institutes,   etc.,  advising   willi   tlif   fanners   indi- 
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vidually  iind  otherwise  as  to  tho  best  methods,  crops,  cropping  systems,  stock, 
labor.  tiioN  and  other  e<iuipment   (112). 

John  H.  Barron,  a  farm-reurod  man  and  fjradiiate  of  the  New  York 
State  Colle,«re  of  Afjriculture,  was  selected  for  this  position  and  estah- 
lished  his  office  in  the  ciiamber  of  coniinerce,  March  20,  1911.  His 
district  at  first  covered  the  country  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  around 
Binrrhamton,  and  included  Broome,  Chenan<jfo,  Cortlanrl,  Delaware, 
and  Tiooa  Counties  in  New  York,  and  Wavne  Count}-  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  July  1,  1912,  his  work  was  limited  to  Broome  County. 
With  a  horse  and  bufrjiy  he  rode  about  the  district  to  meet  the  farm- 
ers and  learn  the  conditions  and  needs  of  agricidture  and  observe 
country  life  in  that  re<]:ion.  He  sent  out  circular  letters  to  farmers 
on  the  poll  lists  of  rural  districts,  used  the  Bin*rhamton  papers,  and 
attended  <irano:e  and  other  meetings.  When  farmers  began  to  come 
to  his  office  he  appointed  commimity  leaders,  who  organized  meet- 
ings and  obtained  requests  for  demonstrations.  A  few  demonstra- 
tions were  made  the  first  year,  chiefly  in  pruning  orchards  and  in  the 
use  of  lime  for  pastures.  The  next  year  the  farm  bureau  brought  in 
five  carloads  of  lime.  A  few  local  study  clubs  were  formed,  which 
met  fortnightly,  usually  in  schoolhouses. 

In  the  winter  of  1912  the  State  legislature,  in  response  to  requests 
from  Broome  County,  authorized  county  boards  of  supervisors  to 
make  appropriations  for  farm  improvement.  Under  this  law  Broome 
County  contributed  $1,000  for  the  work  of  the  farm  bureau.  For 
some  time  the  farmers  were  rather  indifferent,  ''They  felt  that 
something  was  being  done  for  them  *  *  *  jj^  which  they  had 
little  or  no  part"  {112).  They  believed  that  the  railroads  and 
business  men  were  acting  from  selfish  motives  in  another  attempt 
to  help  the  farmer  produce  more  food  while  the  chief  interest  of 
the  farmer  was  in  getting  more  money  for  what  he  produced.  Mr. 
Barron  was  a  member  of  the  grange.  This  and  his  experience  and 
practical  interest  saved  the  day,  but  most  farmers  mereh^  tolerated 
him. 

Mr.  Barron  resigned  January  1,  1913,  and  was  succeeded  by  E.  R. 
Minns.  On  October  10,  1913,  at  a  county-wide  meeting  of  farmers 
held  in  cooj:)eration  with  the  State  leader  of  farm  bureaus  at  the  agri- 
cultural college,  the  Farm  Improvement  Association  of  Broome 
County  was  formed,  with  James  Quinn,  master  of  the  Pomona 
Grange,  as  president.  Its  objects  were  (1)  to  foster  cooperation  in 
the  buying  and  selling  operations  necessary  to  farming:  (2)  to 
assist  in  the  operation  and  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  Broome 
County  Farm  Bureau;  (3)  to  publish  for  circulation  in  the  county 
information  about  the  most  useful  agricultural  practices;  (4)  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  breeders  of  improved  livestock  and  the 
more  profitable  production  of  milk  from  dairy  herds;  (5)  to  promote 
agricultural  contests  held  imder  competent  supervision  throughout 
the  county;  (6)  to  hold  meetings  for  the  conmiercial,  educational, 
and  social  benefit  of  all  pci-sons  in  the  county  interested  in  farming. 
Subcommittees  were  appf)inted  on  purchase  and  use  of  lime  and  fer- 
tilizers, interests  of  breeders  of  purebred  livestock,  kee])ing  of  pro- 
duction records  of  dairy  cows,  and  conduct  of  agricultural  contests. 
This  association  cooperated  with  the  farm  bureau  of  the  Binghamton 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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On  October  13.  1914,  at  a  meeting  of  20  farmers,  the  Broome 
County  Farm  Improvement  Association  voted  to  take  over  the  farm 
bureau.  A  slow  growth  in  membership  followed,  which  in  1916  in- 
cluded only  125  persons.  By  1921,  however,  there  were  about  1,500 
members. 

The  Chemung  County  Farm  Bureau  was  established  April  1.  1912, 
Avith  G.  P.  Scoville  as  agent  {116).  This  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  ZVIr.  Cullen,  of  the  Delaware,  Lackav.anna  &  "Western  Railroad, 
and  his  railroad  cooperated  with  the  Elmira  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  financing  the 
bureau.  Each  of  these  organizations  contributed  $1,200.  and  the 
organization  received  $1,000  from  the  Crop  Improvement  Committee 
of  Chicago.  The  agent  had  a  commission  from  the  department  and 
was  thus  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Farm  ]\Ianage- 
ment.  Otherwise  he  was  left  to  himself,  for  no  local  or  State  organ- 
ization was  responsible  for  the  bureau.  On  August  29,  1913,  the 
Chemung  County  Farm  Bureau  Association  was  formed,  but  was 
merely  advisory  to  the  county  agent.  In  the  spring  of  1914  it  under- 
took the  purchase  of  fertilizers  and  other  farm  supplies.    In  August, 

1914.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  director  of  farm  bureaus,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  association  to  take  charge  of  the  financing 
and  management  of  the  farm  bureau,  and  this  was  done  January  1, 

1915.  The  county  board  of  supervisors  then  appropriated  $1,000  for 
the  use  of  the  bureau.  The  Elmira  Chamber  of  Commerce  continued 
to  give  office  room.  Mr.  Scoville  resigned  to  be  State  farm  manage- 
ment agent  on  September  1,  1914,  and  it  was  not  until  November  15 
that  M.  E.  Chubbuck  succeeded  him,  coming  from  a  similar  position 
in  Herkimer  County.  During  the  first  three  years  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  the  agent  in  this  county  was  the  farm  survey,  in  which 
about  500  records  were  taken,  and  twice  as  many  farms  were  visited. 

In  Jefferson  County,  following  a  farm  survey  by  the  State  agri- 
cultural college  in  1911,  some  leading  men  in  conjunction  with  the 
board  of  supervisors  decided  during  tiie  Avinter  of  1912  to  organize 
a  farm  bureau  {loO).  The  cooperation  of  the  Ignited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  the  State 
department  of  agriculture  was  obtained.  The  bureau  was  organized 
April  14.  1912,  with  headquarters  in  the  Watertown  Chamber  of 
C(>n)nierce.  Its  objects  were  (1)  to  coordinate  community  agricul- 
liiral  interests.  (2)  to  organize  community  forces,  (3)  to  give  en- 
couragement and  aid  in  the  development  of  community  buying  and 
selling.  esi)ecially  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  into  closer  touch.  (4)  to 
study  local  economic  conditions.  (5)  to'demonstrate  better  farm  man- 
agement and  farm  produce,  and  (6)  to  give  advice  and  assistance  on 
various  agricultural  subjects.  Its  income  in  1913  was.  from  United 
States  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture.  $1,000;  New  York  State,  $600; 
'ftunty  boa  1(1  of  su[)ervi.«;ors.  $1,000;  Chicago  Croj)  Improvement  Com- 
mittee. $1.0110;  New  York  Central  Railroad.  $()0  and  a  pass  for  the 
•MH'\\\.  The  bureau  had  an  e.\<Mutive  committee  of  7  members  and  an 
advisory  cou)mittee  of  35.  1  from  e:ich  grange  or  town.  The  first 
agent  was  F.  E.  Rtdiertson.  I''(ir  two  years  he  traveled  his  county 
with  a  lioise  and  wagon.  He  jiarticipati'd  in  grange  meetings  and  26 
farmers'  institute.>5,  organized  three  cow-testing  as.s()ciations,  cooper- 
ated with  the  district  school  superintendent  in  organizing  boys'  corn 
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and  potato  clubs  ami  with  the  county  ag:ii(iiltural  society  in  exhibits 
and  demonstration  plats  on  the  fair  <;rounds.  held  a  boys'  stock- 
jud<rin<j:  contest  at  tiie  county  fair,  held  two  extension  schools  in 
cooperation  witli  the  State  aTrricultural  c()n('^''e.  and  went  with  a 
plant-improvement  train.  Me  also  arran<jfC(l  many  field  demonstra- 
tions on  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizers,  plant  breeding;,  seed  selection, 
ditchin*;,  and  orchard  improvement.  The  bureau  had  a  laJjor- 
employment  department  and  started  a  pure-seed  and  livestock 
exchanije. 

In  Clinton  County  the  agricultural  bureau  of  tlie  Plattsburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  grew  out  of  a  meeting  held  October  2G,  1912, 
when  officers  were  elected  to  take  charge  of  such  work  (lol).  C.  B. 
Tillson  was  elected  county  agent  and  probably  began  work  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  At  a  meeting  held  February  2,  1913,  letters  were  sent  to  150 
men  inviting  them  to  become  members,  but  only  a  few  paid  dues, 
which  were  $3  that  year.  "NAIien  the  dues  were  reduced  to  $1  in  1914 
there  were  382  members.  In  1913  the  publication  of  a  Farm  Bureau 
News  was  begun.  On  April  3.  1913,  the  purchase  of  an  automobile 
for  the  agent  was  announced.  That  year  the  county  made  its  first 
appropriation  of  $1,000  to  the  bureau.  The  constitution  of  the  farm 
bureau  association  was  adopted  Januar}'  4,  1916. 

In  Oneida  County  a  farm-improvement  association  was  organized 
November  1,  1912,  by  the  cooj)eration  of  the  Utica  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, county  board  of  supervisors,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Lackawanna,'and  the  Ontario  &  Western  Railroads,  the  Borden  Milk 
Co.,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (loJ).  Its 
first  manager  was  G.  W.  Bush,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University.  Its 
first  constitution  as  a  farm-bureau  association  was  adopted  in  1910. 
Its  office  remained  in  the  Utica  Chamber  of  Commerce  until  1919, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  county  courthouse. 

In  Herkimer  County  the  first  meeting  advocating  the  organization 
of  a  farm  bureau  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Herkimer  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association  November  15. 1912, at  which  time  the  Crop  Im- 
provement Committee  of  Chicago  agreed  to  give  $1,000  for  two  years 
provided  a  local  organization  was  formed  {l-'^l).  The  Unitel  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  offered  cooperation.  The  Herkimer 
County  Farm  Improvement  Association  was,  therefore,  formed,  a 
temporary  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  annual  dues  were  fixed 
at  50  cents.  The  fir.st  agent,  M.  E.  Chubbuck.  a  graduate  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  began  work  December  1,  1912.  The  first 
year  about  100  members  were  enrolled,  the  county  appropriated 
$1,200,  and  an  automobile  Avas  provided  for  the  agent.  The  Herkimer 
County  Farm  Bureau  Bulletin  was  first  issued  in  February.  1915. 

The' seventh  to  organize  was  Niagara  County  (/^-O-  where  the 
farm  bureau  elected  E.  H.  Anderson  as  county  agent  January  18, 
1913.  This  county  had  a  long  history  of  progressive  movements  in 
agriculture,  in  which  the  county  farmers'  club,  the  county  agricul- 
tural society,  and  the  granges  plaved  an  important  part.  In  1910 
92.5  per  cent  of  the  land  on  its  farms  was  improved.  The  chief 
agricultural  interest  of  the  county  had  passed  from  wheat  to  live- 
stock, and  then  to  the  growing  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums. 
In  1910  it  led  all  the  New  York  counties,  except  Wayne,  in  the  pro- 
duction of   fruit.     There  was  a  tendency  to  specialize  too  much. 
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Better  cultivation  and  spraying  were  needed  rather  than  more 
orchards.  In  the  summer  of  1912  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
county  became  interested  in  the  farm-bureau  movement  and  secured 
the  support  and  financial  aid  on  which  to  base  such  an  organization. 
For  the  first  two  years  the  bureau  had  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  $1,200,  from  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  $600,  from  Xiagara  County  $1,000,  and  from 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  $60  and  a  pass  for  the  county  agent. 
The  Lockport  Board  of  Trade  furnished  an  office.  The  objects  of 
the  farm  bureau  association  were  (1)  to  federate  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county,  (2)  to  develop  its  natural  resources  and  adapt 
crops  to  local  conditions,  (3)  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  coopera- 
tive associations  for  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies  and  for  packing 
and  marketing  fruit,  (4)  to  demonstrate  better  methods  of  farm 
practice  and  management.  (5)  to  discuss  subjects  of  general  im- 
portance to  farmers  in  meetings  and  local  papers,  and  (6)  to  give 
advice  on  various  agricultural  subjects. 

The  organization  of  farm  bureaus  in  New  York  was  now  proceed- 
ing so  rapidly  that  on  ISIarch  1.  1913,  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture, in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, appointed  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  State  leader  of  county  agents. 
As  a  member  of  the  college  staff  he  had  other  duties,  including  the 
maintenance  of  "  a  supervisory  relation  with  former  students  in 
respect  to  their  farming  operations."  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment there  were  county  agents  in  nine  counties,  and  nine  others  were 
added  during  that  year. 

A  State  act  of  May  24, 1913,  appropriated  $25,000  "  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  organization  and  contributing  toward  the  sup])ort 
of  farm  bureaus  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State  and  in  the  super- 
vision thereof  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture :  Provided,  hmcever. 
That  no  farm  bureau  shall  receive  moi'e  than  six  hundred  dollars 
($600)  per  annum"  {loO).  No  bureau  could  obtain  this  State 
money  unless  the  county  appropriated  through  its  board  of  super- 
visors, or  otherwise  raised,  at  least  an  equal  amount  for  its  support. 
The  act  also  authorized  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  "to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  organization  of  such  county  farm 
bureaus." 

(This  law  was  clianged  in  1917  to  provide  for  joint  supervision  of 
the  county  agents  by  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  State 
department  of  agriculture.  In  1919  provision  was  made  for  allotting 
$500  per  annum  for  home-economics  work  in  a  county.  This  amount 
was  increased  under  the  act  of  April  23,  1924,  to  $600,  and  the 
same  amount  was  a«lded  for  junior  extension  work.  The  county 
nf)propri!ition  necessary  for  obtaining  the  State  fund  had  been  in- 
creased, and  in  this  final  act  was  not  less  than  $2,500  for  each  of  the 
three  lines  of  work.  This  act  gave  to  Cornell  University  "as  agent 
of  the  Stntc  in  the  administration  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculturt'."  general  supervisif)n  of  "the  cooperative  agricul- 
tunil  and  home-economics  extension  and  dt'Vfdojinicnt  work"  pro- 
vided for  in  tlie  act.) 

After  the  passage  of  the  farm-bureau  act  in  1913  the  State  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  ngreed  to  joint  supervision  of  the  farm- 
iMireau  work  by  his  de])artnient  and  the  college  of  agi'iculture,  and 
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Mr.  Tonny  added  this  supervision  to  his  other  duties.  This  did  not, 
however,  inehide  control  of  the  county  a«;ents.  In  Cinaihir  No.  1 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  New  York  State,  he  states  that  "  the  county 
agents  liave  no  official  connection  whatever  with  any  of  the  State 
institutions"  {162).  They  are,  however,  collaborators  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  committees  of  local  residents.  The  State  leader  expressed 
himself  as  willing  to  cooperate  with  any  county  wishing  to  organize 
a  fai-m  bureau  and  to  assist  the  county  agents  by  advice  and  visits. 
To  receive  the  State  fund  the  county  agent  must  be  approved  by 
the  State  leader. 

In  most  organized  counties  at  that  time  farm-bureau  associa- 
tions were  financed  from  $1  dues,  from  $G00  to  $1,500  or  more  from 
the  county,  and  nominal  sums  and  passes  from  the  railroads.  Ten 
counties  were  generally  receiving  $1,200  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  several  counties  a  large  share  of  the 
farm-bureau  funds  came  from  farmers,  merchants,  bankers,  granges, 
and  chambers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Tenny  recommended  that  the  county  agent  should  have  the 
support  of  an  active  organization,  wnth  an  executive  committee  pre- 
pared to  meet  at  least  monthly  and  to  select  and  aid  the  county 
agent.    The  qualifications  of  the  agent  should  be  (1)  farm  training; 

(2)  broad  agricultural  training,  preferably  a  complete  college  course; 

(3)  successful  experience  in  agricultural  work,  preferably  farming; 
and  (4)  a  pleasing  personality.  He  need  not  be  an  office  man,  insti- 
tute lecturer,  or  experimenter.  He  must  be  able  to  work  with  groups 
and  especially  must  be  able  to  make  farm  surveys  and  determine 
labor  income.  His  office  should  be  near  a  trading  center,  and  he 
should  spend  at  least  one  day  a  week  there.  The  office  should  be 
open  other  days,  with  a  stenographer  or  other  person  to  attend  to 
callers.  For  this  reason  it  had  often  seemed  best  to  locate  the  agent 
in  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  State  leader  w^ent  so  far  as  to  make  definite  suggestions  for  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  county  farm  bureau  association.  Its 
objects  should  be  ''  to  develop  better  agriculture  *  *  *  .^nd  to 
foster  all  interests,  commercial,  social,  and  material,  having  a  bear- 
ing on  the  development  of  agriculture  "  {162). 

The  county  agent  should  be  an  officer  of  the  association.  The 
executive  committee  should  have  sevsn  members,  including  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  association  ex  officio,  a  district  super- 
intendent of  schools,  a  member  of  the  Pomona  Grange,  a  member 
nominated  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  and  two  members  of 
the  association.  This  committee  should  outline  the  general  policy 
of  the  association,  fix  the  salary  of  the  county  agent,  make  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  the  agricultural  college,  and  transact  all 
business.  The  county  agent  should  be  put  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  State  leader. 

Mr.  Tenny  resigned  December  1,  1913,  and  on  January  1.  191-i, 
M.  C.  Burritt  was  appointed  profe.ssor  of  extension  teaching  and 
director  of  farm  bureaus.  H.  E.  Babcock  was  appointed  assistant 
director.  The  number  of  organized  counties  with  agents  increased  to 
20  tluring  1914,  and  there  were  farm-bureau  associations  in  all  but 
3  of  these  counties. 
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The  New  York  plan  for  county-agent  work  had  become  well 
established  before  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  It  aimed  to 
put  the  responsibility  for  the  organization,  management,  and  conduct 
of  the  work  on  the  farmers  themselves.  To  this  end.  the  farmers 
Avere  expected  to  form  a  farm-bureau  association,  which  should  be 
nonpartisan  and  nonsectarian  and  open  to  all  farmers  who  desired 
to  join,  and  should  contain  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
in  the  county.  The  association  would  furnish  the  farmers  of  the 
county  (1)  means  for  collective  action,  (2)  local  machinery  for 
carrying  on  extension  work,  (3)  organized  local  direction  and  sup- 
port for  such  work,  and  (4)  a  local  clearing  house  for  all  activities 
and  organizations  promoting  agriculture  and  country  life.  The 
organization  of  the  association  would  include  a  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, secretar}',  treasurer,  a  small  executive  committee,  and  a  larger 
advisory  council  representing  organizations  and  communities  within 
the  county.  The  executive  committee  would  represent  the  associa- 
tion in  its  dealings  with  other  organizations,  in  the  selection  and 
support  of  the  county  agent,  and  in  other  business  transactions 
appropriate  to  the  work  of  the  association. 

To  cai-ry  on  extension  work  the  association  would  unite  with  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and.  through  it.  with  the  National  and 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  the  formation  of  a  coimty  farm 
bureau,  which  would  tlnis  be  a  cooperative  institution  botli  in  man- 
agement and  financial  support.  The  four  organizations  which  were 
partners  in  the  farm  bureau  would  agree  on  their  respective  rela- 
tionships, a  plan  of  work,  a  financial  budget,  and  at  least  one  agent 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  bureau  within  the  county. 

The  chief  fimctions  of  the  county  farm  bureau  were  (1)  the  de- 
velopment of  personal  initiative  in  farming  people  of  the  county, 
(2)  the  organization  of  forces  to  deal  with  specific  problems  of  agri- 
culture and  country  life,  and  (3)  the  carrying  out  of  a  program  of 
agricultural  improvement  by  county  meetings,  field  demonstrations, 
demonstration  meetings,  exhibits  at  fairs,  and  othei-  means. 

The  county  agent  of  the  bureau  would  be  responsible  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association  and  the  State  director  of  farm 
bureaus.  Tie  would  be  the  leader  and  organizer  of  the  work  of  farm- 
ers within  the  county  and  of  the  extension  work  of  the  college  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  he  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
executive  ofTicer  of  the  farm  bui'eau,  tlie  county  agent  in  New  York 
was  called  its  manager.  This  was  an  unfoi'tunate  term,  as  it  implied 
a  control  which  he  did  not  possess  and  seemed  to  be  contrary  to  the 
general  policy  of  putting  responsibility  for  the  work  on  the  co- 
operating farmers.  It  was  out  of  line  with  the  nomenclature  adopted 
in  other  States,  where  a  similar  ollicer  was  usually  called  a  county 
a^M'ht. 

The  three  official  partners  in  (he  farm  bureau  were  represented  or- 
diiiaiily  by  the  State  director  of  faiiii  bureaus  or  his  assistant.  The 
functions  of  the  central  office  at  the  a<:ricul(ural  college  wei'e  (1)  to 
carry  on  the  administrative  woi-k  recjuired  by  State  and  h^-deral  \i\\\s 
lidaling  to  farm  bureaus.  (2)  to  assist  in  organizing  farm  hureaus, 
(:'))  to  draw  uj)  and  put  irjto  effect  .state-wide  and  regional  agricul- 
tural projects,  (4)  to  advise  and  assist  county  agents  on  their  projects, 
(5)  to  acquire,  arrange,  and  distribute  technical  and  popular  informa- 
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tion  relative  to  this  work,  (6)  to  establish  and  maintain  cooperation 
with  other  related  afjencies,  and  (7)  to  investi<^ate  the  organization, 
methods  of  work,  and  administration  of  local  farm  bureaus  to  deter- 
mine which  were  most  effective. 

As  ditector  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Apfriculture,  Jj.  H. 
Bailey  had  been  intimately  associated  with  tlie  fai'ni-bureau  move- 
ment in  that  State.  His  views  re«:ardin«r  this  movement,  as  ex- 
pressed in  an  address  before  the  Erie  County  Farm  Bureau  on  March 
17,  1914,  have  therefore  an  iiistorical  interest  and  are  summarized  here 
{lOJf).  He  believed  that  the  people  should  be  responsible  for  the 
farm  bureau  and  that  its  most  important  function  is  the  discovery 
and  stimulation  of  local  leaders.  A  resident  afrent  in  the  county  is 
imi)ortant  as  the  source  of  useful  information  and  as  a  leader  of  a<rri- 
cullural  projjijess.  He  should  not  be  called  a  "  farm  adviser,"  but 
should  point  the  way  to  project  meetings,  policies,  and  methods  of 
work;  should  bring  in  specialists  and  have  an  office  where  facts  per- 
taining to  agriculture  would  be  assembled  and  distributed.  The  work 
must  fit  local  conditions,  and  some  kind  of  a  survey  is  needed  as  a 
basis.  The  agent  must  facilitate  buying  and  selling  by  aiding  the 
organization  and  work  of  cooperatives.  He  should  also  standardize 
cropping.  "Administration  follows  funds,"  If  farm  bureaus  become 
effective,  local  funds  will  increase,  but  there  must  be  supervision. 
The  farm  bureau  must  not  be  partisan,  sectarian,  or  commercial,  but 
must  be  educational,  (xeneral  oversight  should  come  from  an  edu- 
cational instituti(m.  Public  membership  in  the  farm  bureau  is  best. 
Support  by  chambers  of  commerce  is  "  a  passing  phase."  Financial 
support  locally  is  desirable  but  should  be  supplemented  by  county, 
State,  and  United  States  funds. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

In  North  Dakota  the  better  farming  association  (see  p.  75)  made 
arrangements  for  county-agent  work  in  1912  and  1913,  by  which 
the  county  agreed  to  make  appropriations  for  three  years  to  offset 
the  fund  granted  by  the  association  {lOo).  In  thi^  way  12  counties 
and  3  smaller  areas  were  organized  the  first  year.  The  counties 
first  organized  were  Bottineau,  January  7,  1912,  with  M.  B.  Johnson 
as  agent  and  Stutsman,  January  27,  with  A.  F.  Borchert  as  agent. 
That  year  in  this  State  there  were  84  field  demon.strations  of  crop 
rotation  on  from  20  to  150  acres  each  and  G43  demonstrations  with 
new  or  special  crops  on  ^mall  fields.  Seed-corn  selection  was  stressed 
during  September.  Principally  in  the  spring  before  field  work  was 
conmienced,  218  farmei*'  meetings  were  held,  and  34  farmers'  clubs, 
on  a  family  basis,  were  organized,  with  meetings  generally  in  farm 
homes.  Assistance  was  given  to  15  local  or  county  fairs.  A  boys' 
encampment  was  held  at  the  State  fair  July  22-2*7,  1912,  with  the 
coo])eration  of  the  agricultural  c/^llege. 

In  1913,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  State,s  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  number  of  county  and  other  fiehl  agents  was  in- 
creased to  25.  and  there  were  180  farmers'  clubs.  A  woman  was 
employed  as  field  agent  and  promoted  the  installation  of  conven- 
iences in  the  farm  liomes,  the  rearrangement  of  kitchens,  and  better 
sanitation.     At  Jamestown  a  rest  room  was  provided  by  business 
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men  but  was  operated  and  supported  by  country  women.  The  num- 
ber of  demonstration  fields  was  increased  to  1,283,  with  5,105  farmers 
cooperating,  and  747  meetings  were  held.  Boys'  encampments  were 
held  at  Valley  City  and  Grand  Forks  and  a  winter  short  course  for 
boys  was  given  at  Minot.  The  agents  had  influenced  the  building 
of  81  silos.  A  cow-t€sting  association  was  organized  in  Barnes 
County. 

Two  counties  were  already  making  appropriations  for  this  work 
under  a  law  permitting  the  levying  of  a  tax  to  encourage  immigra- 
tion, when  the  State  legislature  passed  an  act  in  1913  giving  county 
commissioners  the  privilege  of  levying  not  to  exceed  one-half  mill 
tax  for  demonstration  field  work  within  the  county.  The  agri- 
cultural college  supplanted  the  better-farming  association  in  the 
general  supervision  of  county-agent  work,  but  the  same  general  plan 
of  work  was  continued.  With  the  aid  of  county  appropriations,  by 
June  30,  1914,  there  were  21  agents  working  in  16  counties. 

WISCONSIN 

In  Wisconsin  county-agent  work  was  begun  in  1912  under  the 
direction  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  {170).  In  accordance  with  the  ter- 
minology used  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the  agents  were 
called  county  agricultural  representatives  {loo). 

According  to  an  article  by  L.  W.  Bridgman  in  the  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist  {110)^  August  13,  1914,  the  Canadian  county-agent 
movement  grew  out  of  a  discussion  of  agricultural  education  among 
Seaman  A.  Knapp,  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute, 
and  C.  G.  Creelman,  president  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
w-hile  they  were  on  a  boat  trip  in  1906.  Soon  thereafter  a  county 
agent  was  located  in  Texas  (see  p.  63),  and  a  Hampton  graduate 
began  similar  work  among  negroes  in  Virginia.  On  his  return  to 
Canada.  Doctor  Creelman  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Ontsirio 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  1907  brought  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  to  teach  in 
high  schools  and  conduct  extension  work  therefrom  in  six  counties 
in  Ontario.  At  fir^t  these  agents  were  called  specialists,  but  by 
1910  they  were  known  as  "representatives  of  agriculture"  and 
"  teachers  of  agriculture  "  in  high  schools.  Their  extension  work 
included  teaching  in  short  courses  and  institutes  for  farmers,  organ- 
izing farmers'  clul)s  and  cooperative  associations,  cultivating  experi- 
mental plats,  giving  spraying  demonstrations,  school  gardening, 
planning  exhibits,  publishing  press  articles,*and  other  projects.  In 
1912  there  were  such  '"representatives"  in  30  counties  in  Ontario. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  AVisconsin  plan  for  this  work  were 
(1)  its  close  connection  with  the  county  agricultural  and  teacher- 
training  schools  and  (2)  its  ])ublic  welfare  character  as  supported 
entirely  by  pni)li<-  funds.  At  first  the  agents  had  charge  ol  agri- 
cultural inst ruction  in  the  comity  schools  and  gave  winter  short 
courses  in  agriculture  for  farmers  and  farni  boys,  and  in  sununor 
th<'V  gave  direct  aid  to  farmeis  at  home.  The  college  and  the  county 
each  paid  lialf  of  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  agent.  In  Oneida 
County,  E.  L.  Luther  began  work  in  February,  1912,  in  the  county 
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house  adjoinino;  the  rounty  school  at  Rhinclander.  Hi,s  first  diUit's 
wore  to  instruct  a  chiss  of  15  teachers  and  ^ive  a  10-\voek  course  for 
17  boys.  In  March  he  gave  a  farmers'  course  with  the  aid  of  mem- 
bers of  the  collcfre  staff. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  participated  in 
this  course.  At  tliat  time  the  county  had  only  about  3  per  cent 
of  its  land  under  cultivation.  A  survey  showetl  acid  .suils,  lack  of 
rotation  of  crops,  and  little  dairyin<!:.  Demonstration  plats  showinsi- 
the  use  of  lime,  alfalfa,  and  clover  were  planted  on  the  county 
faii<zrounds  and  on  64  farms;  meetin<rs  were  held  in  schools  and 
chuiches;  farmers'  clubs  and  livestock  and  grain  associations  were 
formed. 

In  Eau  Claire  County,  G.  R.  Ingalls  began  work  in  April.  1912. 
and  gave  special  attention  to  cow  testing  and  milk  records.  In  Bar- 
ron County.  F.  D.  Otis  became  agent  in  Aiiiiust,  1912. 

The  Office  of  Farm  Management  began  cooperation  with  the  county- 
agent  movement  in  Wisconsin.  January  1,  1913,  and  contributed  to  the 
salary  of  the  agents.  The  State  legislature  of  1912-13  passed  the  Potts 
county  agricultural  rei)resentative  bill  appropriating  $10,000  to  be 
used  in  1914  and  $16,000  in  1915.  Under  this  law",  when  a  county 
board  of  supervisors  appropriates  at  least  $1,000  for  county-agent 
work  and  the  college  appoints  an  agent,  $1,000  of  the  State  appro- 
priation becomes  available  for  this  work  in  the  county.  On  June  30, 
1914,  there  were  nine  county  representatives  in  Wisconsin. 

MISSOURI 

In  Missouri  the  first  county  to  begin  agitation  for  the  employment 
of  an  agricultural  agent  was  Pettis,  where  Sam  M.  Jordan,  locally 
known  as  the  ''  apostle  of  agriculture,"  began  work  April  15.  1912, 
He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Gentry  County,  Mo.,  October  7.  1860, 
and  educated  in  rural  schools  and  Stanberry  Normal  School.  He 
taught  in  country  and  city  schools  and  in  the  normal  school.  Ill 
health  caused  his  return  to  the  farm,  and  he  was  very  successful 
in  res-toring  a  piece  of  worn-out  land.  Being  interested  in  young 
people,  he  had  boys'  encampments  on  his  farm.  For  four  years 
he  was  farmers'  institute  lecturer  for  the  Missouri  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. His  "  Story  of  a  run-down  farm  "  was  especially  attractive 
to  farm  audiences.  In  March,  1912,  he  was  holding  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute at  Sedalia.    The  results  he  describes  as  follows : 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Sedalia  Boosters'  Club  were  present 
and  listened  to  the  addresses,  and  were  especially  impressed  [by]  the  (Uiestions 
asked  by  the  farmers  and  their  anxiety  for  inform.-ition.  On  their  roturn 
to  the  club  rooms  they  concluded  that  "  Pettis  County  needs  these  men  not 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  year,  but  we  need  them  all  the  year."  .\s  a  result 
of  this  conclusion,  they  called  the  WTiter  and  asked  him  to  come  up  to  the 
club  rooms,  and  in  a  short  time  the  objects  of  the  "  call "  were  made  known, 
and  tliey  asked  me  if  I  would  consider  a  proposition  to  put  [in]  my  entire 
time  in  Pettis  County  {139). 

Mr.  Jordan  made  a  favorable  reply  to  this  proposition,  and  the 
executive  committee  within  a  few  days  raised  the  necessary  funds. 
The  county  court  decided  that  under  an  e.xisting  law  it  had  author- 
ity to  promote  this  enterprise  and  voted  $1,500  for  the  work.  The 
Sedalia  school  board  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Jordan  $60()  for  one  lecture 
a  week  before  the  high  school.    Farmers  and  business  men  subscribed 
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$900,  furnished  an  oiRce,  and  supplied  stenographic  help.    The  Crop 
Improvement  Committee  of  Chicago  donated  $1,000. 

Formal  cooperation  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  financial  aid,  was 
begun  January  1,  1913.  Its  constitution,  adopted  July  20,  1912,  pro- 
vided that  an  advisory  council,  consisting  of  40  members,  including 
6  officers  and  2  representatives  from  each  township,  should  be  the 
corporate  body  to  plan  and  direct  the  general  work  of  the  bureau. 
The  township  members  were  expected  to  direct  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  bureau's  work  in  their  respective  townships. 
Three  men  in  each  school  district  were  selected  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  the  council.  Members  of  the  council  were  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  qualified  voters  in  each  school  district  at  the  time  of  the 
school  election.  All  persons  over  16  years  of  age  migrht  be  active 
members  of  the  bureau  by  the  payment  annually  of  $1  for  the  family. 
Associate  members  paid  50  cents.  The  officers  of  the  bureau  were  a 
president,  two  vice  presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  salaried 
manager.  The  executive  committee  consisted  of  these  officers  and 
three  other  members.  There  were  also  standing  committees  of  three 
on  seed  production,  crop  reporting,  preparing  .seed  grains,  marketing, 
rural  schools,  organization  and  finance,  and  honor  committees,  as 
follows : 

The  Soil  Builders,  in  which  membership  is  limited  to  those  farmers  who  can 
.say  that  by  their  systems  of  farming  they  are  making  the  so  1  more  fertile:  the 
Good  Stockmen,  open  only  to  fanners  using  none  but  purebred  sires  in  their 
livestock  operations;  and  the  Road  Builders,  in  which  any  farmer  who  drags 
the  roads  is  entitled  to  membership  (253). 

The  manager  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  efforts  for  the  betterment  of 
agriculture  in  all  its  brandies  throughout  the  county:  devise  work  in  farm  and 
field  experiments  and  demonstrations,  the  improvement  of  seeds  and  culture, 
and  breeding  of  stock ;  bold  farmers'  meetings,  deliver  lectures,  visit  farms, 
test  seeds  and  soils,  give  counsel  and  advice  whenever  called  foi-  and  pei-form 
such  other  duties  as  directed  by  the  advistory  council.  He  shall  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  council  and.  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  present  a  written 
report  summarizing  the  work  of  the  year.  He  sliall  receive  such  comi)ensation 
for  his  services  as  the  advisory  council  may  determine  {139). 

Mr.  Joidan's  title  was  county  farm  adviser  and  manager  of  the 
Pet<is  County  Bureau  of  Agricuhure.  He  immediately  began  active 
work  among  the  farmers  of  the  county,  and  this  enterprise  attracted 
wide  attention  in  the  State  and  beyond. 

Meanwhile  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, D.  H.  Doane,  assistant  professor  of  farm  management,  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  l)roader  county-agent  movement  in  the 
State.  On  March  12.  1012,  after  nuich  consultation  with  Mr.  Doane, 
Dean  F.  B.  Mumford  made  reconnnendations  to  llie  university  board 
of  curators  which  included  the  following  features: 

1.  To  locate  in  a  county  a  representative  of  the  college  of  agriculture  wliose 
duty  it  should  Ik-  to  work  with  the  fanners  in  develo|»ing  the  agriculture  of 
that  county. 

2.  This  extension  representative  to  be  paiil  partly  liy  the  college  of  agri- 
fiiltine. 

'i.  This  county  represcnljitlve  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  college 
of  agriculture,  but  all  proje<"tH  for  agricultm-.-il  betterment  in  a  county  to  be 
submitted  to  an  otll<i;il  grouit  of  f.irtiicrs  and  apimived  liy  them  (t'lD. 

In  Cape  CJirardeau  County  a  grotij)  of  mm  were  alreaily  seeking  to 
jM'ociiic  a  county  agent,  and.  tlwoiigh  tlicir  efforts,  1,000  men  ])eti- 
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tioned  the  county  court  to  appropriate  $1,500  per  year  for  three  years 
for  this  purpose.  This  request  was  «>:rante(l  June  15,  1912.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  decided  to  hire  tlie  a«2:ent  Hi'st  and  form  a 
county  organization  later.  C.  M.  McWillianis  began  work  August  1, 
1912,  as  "'  county  farm  adviser  "  and  as  a  roprescutative  of  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. School  tlistrift  organizations  were  first  formed  to  work  with 
the  county  agent,  and  on  April  2G,  1913,  the  presidents  of  these  com- 
munity organization  became  the  nu-mbers  of  a  county  farm  bureau, 
organized  as  a  federation.  In  1913  county-agent  woik  was  under- 
taken in  Buchanan,  Johnson,  Jackson,  and  Scott  Counties,  and  on 
January  19,  1914,  in  Greene  County. 

ILLINOIS 

In  Illinois  the  county-agent  movement  began  in  De  Kalb  County 
{ISO).  Its  origin  has  been  traced  back  to  Henry  H.  Parke,  a  college 
graduate  and  university  teacher,  who  returned  to  a  farm  at  Genoa 
in  that  county,  gave  time  to  farmers' 'institutes,  and  organized 
farmers'  clubs  throughout  the  county.  About  1907  he  suggested  to 
"W.  W.  Coultas,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  that  the  county 
ought  to  have  an  agricultural  specialist  devoting  his  time  to  work 
there.  Associated  with  him  in  this  aim  were  J.  H.  Cook,  president 
of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  George  Gurler,  for 
years  with  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  leading  farmers.  In 
the  winter  of  1910-11,  W.  G.  Eckhardt,  of  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  who  was  doing  farmers'  institute  work  in  that  county, 
spent  the  day  with  Dillon  S.  Brown,  of  Genoa,  who  urged  that  an 
agricultural  adviser  should  be  employed.  In  the  winter  of  1911-12 
a  soil-improvement  association  was  organized  and  incorporated. 
The  banks  of  the  county  subscribed  $2,000  per  year  for  three  years 
($100  for  each  bank),  the  county  board  of  supervisors  appropriated 
$2,000  per  year,  and  $6,000  was  raised  by  subscription.  This  amount 
was  allotted  equally  to  19  townships,  and  was  raised  by  subcommittees 
of  three  men  in  each  township.  About  700  farmers,  approximately 
one-third  of  the  farmers  in  the  county,  were  contributors  to  this 
fund. 

The  executive  board  of  this  association  included  bankers,  dairy- 
men, editors,  the  county  school  superintendent,  the  president  of  the 
normal  school,  a  teacher,  and  one  farmer  from  each  township.  It 
was  understood  that  the  services  of  the  association  would  be  free  to 
any  farmer  in  the  county.  Mr.  Eckhardt  was  elected  "specialist," 
and  began  work  June  1,  1912.  During  the  summer  he  visited  200 
farms  on  request,  and  in  the  winter  held  meetings  in  schools,  churches, 
and  halls,  with  the  aid  of  a  stereopticon.  Control  of  insects  and 
plant  and  animal  diseases  was  stressed.  Soil  and  crop-improvement 
work  was  based  on  the  soil  survey  of  the  Illinois  College  of  .Vgricul- 
ture  and  its  plan  for  the  use  of  lime,  rock  phosphate,  and  clover. 
Upon  farms  owned  by  the  members  of  the  association  demonstrations 
in  field  crops,  soil  fertility,  animal  breeding,  and  farm  e(]uii)ment 
were  conducted  by  the  county  agent.  These  demonstration^  were 
often  used  as  centers  for  public  meetings. 

In  Kankakee  County,  about  May  1,  1912,  a  small  group  of  farmers 
conferred  on  the  formation  of  a  county  association  {127).     Then  a 
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public  meetino;  was  held.  After  two  weeks  spent  in  discussion  of 
this  matter  throughout  the  county,  a  temporary  organization  was 
formed,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  county  agricultural  adviser  was  con- 
sidered. Within  the  next  week,  $12,000,  to  cover  three  years'  ex- 
penses, was  subscribed  by  farmers  and  business  men.  Then  a  perma- 
nent organization  was  formed,  with  officers  iind  a  board  of  directors. 
The  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  nominate  an  agent, 
and  recommended  John  S.  Collier,  of  the  agronomy  department. 
An  office  was  established  in  the  county  courthouse,  and  a  runabout 
automobile  was  purchased  for  the  agent.  The  Crop  Improvement 
Committee  of  Chicago  contributed  $1,000,  and  in  November,  1912.  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  to  give  $100  a 
month. 

The  agent  chose  15  farmers  in  each  township  as  demonstrators. 
He  visited  their  farms,  made  a  soil  map  of  their  fields,  and  took  notes 
on  the  soil  types,  fertility,  drainage,  varieties  of  crops,  position  and 
character  of  buildings,  and  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  neighborhood.  Soil  sajnples  were  examined  at  a  school  in  Kank- 
akee, v.here  a  laboratory  was  equipped  and  a  part-time  analyst  em- 
ployed. In  the  fall,  farmers  in  each  township  Avere  called  together 
for  a  conference,  and  the  evening  was  given  to  social  activities.  A 
corn  show  was  held,  with  cash  prizes,  contributed  by  Kankakee 
merchants,  and  lectures  by  agricultural  college  men  and  practical 
experts'. 

From  February  3  to  8,  1913,  a  short  course  in  agriculture  was  given 
in  the  courthouse  to  the  young  men's  country  club.  Boys  were 
taught  to  test  corn  and  distinguish  soil  types.  A  pennant  was  given 
to  the  township  having  the  largest  number  of  boys  enrolled  for  this 
work.  Among  prizes  offered  was  a  solid  gold  kernel  of  corn  for  each 
boy,  under  21  years  of  age,  who  would  raise  100  bushels  of  corn 
on  an  acre  the  following  summer.  INIr.  Collier  offered  to  paj-  the 
exi)enses  of  a  .short  course  in  agriculture  at  the  college  for  the  first 
young  man  who  would  marry  within  the  next  year  and  take  his  bride 
to  the  college  for  a  course  in  home  economics.  Saturday  was  office 
day  for  the  agent,  and  he  made  a  display  of  seeds,  insects,  farm  mag- 
azines, and  other  exhibits.  Seed  corn  was  tested  for  members  of  the 
association  at  high  schools  in  the  county.  There  were  cooj)erative 
purciiases  of  seeds;  and  a  slaughterhouse  and  a  laundry  were  coop- 
eratively established.  Signs  of  membership  in  the  association  were 
f)ost('d  on  the  farms.  By  such  active  work  and  somewhat  spectacular 
nietliods.  gi'cat  interest  in  the  association  was  soon  aroused,  and 
many  farmers  applied  for  membership. 

Stimnlatccj  by  the  striking  success  of  the  De  Kalb  and  Kankakee 
nssf)riations  and  agents,  other  counties  in  Illinois  form<Ml  associations, 
and  by  rlune  30,  1914,  there  were  14  county  ag<'nts  in  the  State.  They 
were  suf)ported  by  strong  organizations,  commonly  called  soil  and 
crop-improvement  associations.  Tlie  membership  in  tliese  associa- 
tions was  usually  limited,  in  some  cases  to  300  men,  anil  the  anmuil 
(lues  were  from  $10  to  $15.  The  agents,  called  agricultural  or  farm 
advisers,  were  chosen  and  contiollcd  by  the  associations.  Tiie  rela- 
tions of  tlic  agricultural  college  with  the  associations  were  chiefly 
advisory,  an<l  only  giadiudly  cooneiative.  The  ()llic«*  of  Farm  Man- 
agement contribute<l  to  the  salaries  of  the  agents  and  cooperated  in 
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their  work.  While  the  services  of  the  aj]jents  were  nominally  avail- 
able to  the  farmers  <r(>norally  and  the  meetings  hold  in  \hv  counties 
were  usually  open  to  the  j)uhlic,  tho  niemlHTs  of  the  associations 
felt  that  they  had  a  special  claim  on  the  activities  of  the  agents,  and 
the  personaf  work  of  the  agents  with  individuals  was  very  largely 
given  to  the  members. 

MICHIGAN 

In  Michigan  the  initial  stages  of  the  coimty-agent  movement  were 
closely  connected  with  tlie  Held  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
Office"  of  Farm  Management.  The  first  county  agriculturist  cooper- 
atively emi)loye(l  by  that  office  and  the  agricultural  college  was 
H.  G.'Smith,  who  began  work  in  Alpena  County,  Jidy  1,  1912.  The 
other  counties  organized  that  year  were  Iron,  September  1 ;  Kent, 
September  IC;  and  Kalamazoo,  November  1.  Eben  Mumford  was 
appointed  State  leader  and  began  work  October  28,  1912.  In  1913 
eight  other  counties  obtained  agricultural  agents.  The  vState  was 
then  divided  into  three  districts  with  supervisors.  At  first,  the  or- 
ganizations supporting  the  work  of  the  agents  were  federations  of 
farm  organizations  from  all  sections  of  the  county.  Chambers  of 
conmierce,  banks,  and  various  organizations  of  farmers  also  gave 
assistance  to  the  agents  and  promoted  their  work. 

KANSAS 

In  Kansas  the  couhty-agent  movement  goes  back  to  the  formation 
of  the  Progressive  Agricultui-al  Club  at  Leavenworth  in  1911  {l-^<)). 
The  aid  of  the  State  agricultural  college  was  sought,  subscriptions 
were  obtained  from  farmers  and  business  men,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Crop  Im})rovement  Conunittee 
of  Chicago  cooperated.  The  first  agent  began  work  in  Leavenworth 
Counry  August  1,  1912.  The  Montgomery  Farmers"'  Club  obtained 
an  agent  for  that  county  ]\Iarch  1,  1913;  an  agent  for  Cowley 
County  was  appointed  ]\larch  1,  1913;  for  Allen  County  an  agent 
was  appointed  May  1,  1913;  in  Harvey  County  a  farm-improvement 
club  was  formed  in  preparation  for  a  county  agent,  who  was  ap- 
pointed June  1,  1913.  These  five  counties  each  received  $1,000  from 
the  Crop  Improvement  Committee  of  Chicago  for  two  years,  and 
$500  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^  For  the 
more  spar.sely  populated  portion  of  the  State,  four  districts  were 
organized  in' February  and  March,  1913,  with  an  average  area  of 
about  eight  comities.  'Lyon,  Lynn,  Jewell,  and  IMiami  Counties  re- 
ceived agents  in  May  and  June,  1914.  The  early  agents  in  Kansas 
were  ai)i)ointed  "  to  give  instructions  and  practical  demonstrations 
in  agriculture  and  to  help  in  securing  the  adojition  of  better  or- 
ganized farm  practices  and  a  richer  social  and  educational  life  in 
rural  comnmnities  in  the  State." 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

In  West  Virginia  a  county  agent  was  employed  in  Kanawha 
County  in  August,  1912.  by  the  coojjeration  ot  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce  {10%).    In  a 
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similar  way  agents  beofan  work  in  Wood  County  December  1,  1912, 
in  Brooke  County,  Apri]  24,  1913.  and  in  Ohio  County  in  April, 
1913.  On  July  1,  1913,  the  cooperation  with  the  United  States  De- 
i^artment  of  Agriculture  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Farmers' 
Cooperative  Demonstration  "Work,  which  brought  West  Virginia 
into  the  group  of  Southern  States.  Under  this  arrangement  larger 
funds  from  the  Washington  office  became  available  for  this  work  in 
West  Virginia,  and  14  additional  counties  received  agents  prior  to 
June  30,  1914.  Encouragement  was  given  to  the  organization  of 
county  agricultural  societies,  clubs,  or  farm  bureaus,  and  such  organ- 
izations were  formed  in  12  counties  during  this  period;  in  the  other 
6  counties  financial  aid  was  given  by  popular  subscription  or  through 
business  organizations. 

IDAHO 

In  1910  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
organized  an  agricultural  extension  department  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  with  headquarters  at  Boise  {135).  Cooperation 
Avas  soon  effected  with  the  Office  of  Farm  ]\[anagament,  and  demon- 
stration farms  were  located  at  Caldwell,  Gooding,  Clagstone  (Bonner 
County),  and  Aberdeen.  In  continuance  of  this  cooperation,  an 
agricultural  agent  began  work  in  Bonner  County  August  19,  1912, 
and  somewhat  later  in  Lincoln  County. 

MINNESOTA 

In  Minnesota  the  influence  of  the  Better  Farming  Association  of 
North  Dakota  had  much  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  county-agent 
work  in  1912  {llt2).  The  West  Central  Minnesota  Development 
Association  also  actively  supported  the  movement.  The  Crop  Im- 
provement Committee  of  Chicago  contributed  $1,000  toward  the 
support  of  agricultural  agents  in  several  counties.  There  were  also 
liberal  local  subscriptions  by  bankers  and  business  men,  as  well  as 
farmei-s.  The  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the  United  States 
Dei)ai(ment  of  Agriculture  granted  $G.980  during  the  first  year, 
and  si. 797.71  was  derived  from  the  Minnesota  Fai'uiers'  Institute, 
associated  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  university,  through  the  division  of  agricultural  extension, 
assumed  leadership  in  this  movement  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management,  appointed  a  State  leader  of  county 
agents.  When  the  State  legislature  passed  the  act  of  April  19,  1913, 
appi'opiiating  $2r>.()00  foi-  aiding  (lie  appointment  of  county  agents 
in  1913.  and  $;^5,()()0  to  be  used  in  1914.  tlie  law  gave  control  of 
these  and  county  funds  for  this  purpose  to  the  dean  of  the  agricul- 
tural d('i)aitn)('nt  of  the  university.  Each  coiuity  iniglit  receive 
not  to  exceed  $1.00(1  a  year,  provided  it  contributed  at  least  an  (h\\\\\\ 
amount.  Coimty  conimissionei's  were  given  authority  to  np|)i(>pruito 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  county-agent  work,  and  tlieir  appioval  was 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  a|>pointment  of  county  agents,  who 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  dean. 

Tile  first  county  agent  in  Minnesota  was  F.  I*\  MmisIi.iII.  a  gi'adu- 
ate  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  A-niculture  aud  a  successful  farmer. 
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He  be<j:an  work  in  Traverse  County,  September  1,  1912.  Agents 
were  also  appointed  (liirin<r  that  year  in  Stevens,  Pope,  Grant,  and 
Otter  Tail  Counties.  In  li)i;5,  a<;ents  were  aj)pointe(l  in  IC)  other 
counties,  and  in  2  more  counties  in  the  first  half  of  1014.  The  for- 
mation of  county  orpmizations  to  sup})ort  the  work  of  the  a«rents 
f)roceeded  slowly  in  Minnesota,  partly  because  there  were  over  '300 
ocal  farmers'  clubs.  These  clubs  be«jan  to  be  formed  in  1908,  under 
the  iniluence  of  the  farmers'  institutes,  and  from  1910,  were  pro- 
moted by  the  extension  division  of  the  a<xricultural  department  of 
the  State  university.  By  the  time  the  county-a^^ent  movement  bejjjiin 
in  this  State,  these  clubs  were  so  well  established  and  so  hi<rhly 
reiiarded  by  their  members  that  they  seemed  in  lar<re  measure  to 
supply  the  need  for  or<:^anizations  throuirh  which  the  county  a<rents 
could  work.  The  larjre  part  which  business  men  played  in  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  county-agent  movement  in  Minnesota  caused  many 
farmers  to  hold  aloof  from  it.  The  movement,  therefore,  proceeded 
unsteadily,  and  such  county  organizations  as  were  formed  had,  in 
some  cases,  to  be  reorganized  with  the  farmers  largely  in  control. 

COLORADO 

In  Colorado  county-agent  work  was  begun  October  1,  1912,  in 
Logan  County,  by  the  api)ointment  of  I).  C.  Bascom,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  county  commissioners,  and  the  county 
high-school  committee  {lol).  Mr.  Bascom  was  a  teacher  in  the 
high  school  at  Sterling.  Under  the  cooperative  agreement  he  was 
to  give  half  his  time  to  extension  work.     His  office  was  at  the  school. 

In  El  Paso  County,  W.  H.  Lauck,  who  had  been  an  agent  in  the 
irrigation  investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, became  county  agent  October  16,  1912,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  department,  agi'icultural  college,  county  commissioners, 
and  the  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  latter  fur- 
nished an  equipped  office,  stenographic  help,  and  other  aid. 

In  Pueblo  County,  Stanley  V.  Smith  began  work  March  8.  1918, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  department,  the  agricultural  college, 
and  the  Pueblo  Commerce  Club,  which  furnished  an  office  and 
stenographic  help. 

A  State  act  of  April  13,  1913,  authorized  county  commissioners, 
on  petition  of  100  taxpayers  or  farmers,  to  appropriate  public  funds 
for  a  county  agriculturist,  subject  to  the  appioval  of  the  State  board 
of  agriculture,  the  governing  board  of  the  agricultural  college.  By 
June  30,  1914,  eight  county  agents  were  employed  in  Colorado. 

INDIANA 

In  Indiana  the  beginnings  of  county-agent  work  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  activities  of  the  agricultural  extension  division  of 
Purdue  University,  established  March  11.  1911.  under  the  direction 
of  G.  I.  Christie.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the 
State  act  of  Februarv  21.  1911.  which  gave  $10.(X)0  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1911,  and  $30,000  annually  thereafter  ''to  pro- 
mote  the   imjirovement  and   ad\ancement  of   agriculture,   domestic 
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science,  and  rural  life,  among  the  people  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  aid  in  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of 
the  several  counties  *  *  *  of  useful  and  practical  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  rural  bet- 
terment "  (ISS).  County  expenses  for  such  work  up  to  25  cents  per 
square  mile  must  be  paid  by  the  county,  when  approved  by  the 
county  commissioners.  While  this  act  referred  especially  to  ex- 
penses for  farmers'  institutes  in  the  counties,  its  wording  was  broad 
enough  to  include  county-agent  work  as  promoted  by  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management.  Purdue  University,  therefore,  cooperated  with 
that  office  in  the  employment  of  county  agents  in  Indiana. 

The  first  agent  began  work  in  Laporte  County.  October  1.  1912. 
His  local  expenses  were  paid  by  the  "  better  farming  association  " 
of  that  county.  A  contribution  was  also  received  from  the  Crop 
Improvement  Committee  of  Chicago.  Agents  were  placed  in  ]Mont- 
gomery.  Parke,  and  St.  Joseph  Counties  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1913.  In  the  latter  county  22  farmers  met  on  October  14.  1911,  and 
formed  the  Scientific  Agricultural  League.  "  The  object  of  this  league 
shall  be  the  study  of  scientific  farming  and  the  promotion  of  all 
things  pertaining  thereto,  as  will  be  set  forth  in  the  duties  of  the 
different  committees.  Also  scientific  road-building,  farmers'  short 
courses  and  institutes,  and  the  im.provement  of  the  rural  school 
system"  {107).  Frequent  meetings  were  held,  lecturers  on  soils  and 
crops  were  brought  in.  and  a  short  course  was  conducted  in  Febru- 
ary, 1912.  The  minutes  of  the  league  of  June  15,  1912,  show  its 
intention  to  employ  a  salaried  agent,  in  cooperation  with  the  South 
Bend  Cliamber  of  Commerce.  On  April  1.  1913,  it  organized  farm- 
bureau  work  in  conjunction  with  the  agricultural  extension  division 
of  Purdue  University  and  tlie  Office  of  Farm  Management. 

In  Indiana  the  organization  of  county  farm  bureaus  began  in 
March,  1913,  with  township  units  and  special  standing  committees. 
This  movement  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  State  vocational 
education  act  of  February  22.  1913,  which  directed  tlie  county  coun- 
cils to  appropriate  $1,500  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  county 
agricultural  agent  whenever  20  or  more  residents  of  a  county,  ac- 
tively interested  in  agriculture,  filed  a  petition  for  such  an  agent 
with  the  county  board  of  education  and  deposited  $500.  "When  the 
(•f)Uiicil  has  acted,  tlie  county  board  of  education  shall  apply  to 
I'urdue  T^niversity  for  the  api)ointment  of  a  county  agent,  subject 
tn  the  approval  of  the  county  and  State  boards  of  education.  The 
univcisity  must  pay  half  the  salary  of  the  county  agent  up  to 
$1,000.  Not  more  than  30  counties  in  1914.  and  G()  in  1915.  were 
entitled  to  this  State  aid.  The  county  agents  were  directed  by 
this  act  to  aid  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  teachers 
to  give  practical  education  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science; 
conduct  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  contests,  as  well  as  farm  dtinon- 
st  rat  ions;  <!:ive  advice  to  farnieis;  and  coojxMate  with  farmers' 
institutes,  farmers'  clubs,  and  other  organizations. 

'I'he  rchihons  of  the  counly  agents  with  the  public  schools  were 
(|uiti'  intimate.  In  most  <-ounties,  the  agent  had  his  ojlice  with  the 
<()unty  suj)crinten<lcnt  of  schools.  The  work  of  (he  county  ag(MU 
was  also  supjxMtetl  by  better  farming  associations,  county  farm- 
ers' institute  associations,  township  or  comnninity  farmers'  clubs, 
granges,  gleaners,  and  other  groups.    The  first  annual  conference  of 
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county  agents  was  held  at  Purdue  University,  October  13  and  14, 
1913.  By  Juno  30,  1914,  there  were  ajrcnts  in  27  counties  in 
Indiana. 

WASHINGTON 

In  the  State  of  "Wnshinfrlon  a  ''county  afrriculturist  "  befran  work 
in  Xovi'Uiber,  IUI'2,  in  A\'ahkiakinu  County.  TIk'  Ofhcc  of  Farm 
Mana<:enR'nt  proviiled  $1,440,  and  the  Pomona  (iran<xe  $7G0  toward 
Iiis  salary  and  expenses.  A  State  act  of  February  28,  1913.  created 
a  bureau  of  farm  devek)pment,  consistin*;  of  the  director  of  the 
experiment  station  of  the  State  colle<re  and  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners  desirin<r  to  participate  therein  {11-')).  The  station 
director  was  ex-ollicio  director  of  the  bureau.  At  the  recjuest  of  a 
county  board  of  connnissioners,  the  chrector  shouhl  appoint  and 
assi«rn  to  the  county  a  competent  a<rricultural  expert,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commissioners,  who  would  fix  his  salary,  not  to 
exceed  $2,400,  and  his  term  of  office.  The  commissioners  mi<rht, 
however,  deal  directly  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Afjri- 
culture,  in  which  case  the  director  of  the  bureau  must  appoint  the 
person  recommended  by  the  department  and  he  would  be  subject 
to  its  control.  The  commissioners  miofht  appropriate  annually  not 
to  exceed  $3,600  for  county-agent  work.  In  the  first  two  counties 
operating  under  this  law  a  portion  of  the  county-agent  funds  was 
raised  by  private  subscription,  but  in  the  next  five  counties  the  work 
was  supported  wholly  by  county  funds.  By  July  30,  1914,  there  were 
agents  in  Adams,  Benton,  Douglas,  Spokane,  Walla  Walla,  Wah- 
kiakum, and  Okanagan  Counties.  The  divided  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  of  county-agent  work,  which  this  State  law  per- 
mitted, hindered  the  satisfactoi-y  progress  of  work  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  conditions  were  not  fully  remedied  until  the  law 
was  repealed. 

NEBRASKA 

In  Nebraska  county-agent  work  was  begun  in  Merrick  County  in 
1912,  followed  the  next  year  by  (xage,  Seward,  and  Thurston  Counties, 
and.  in  the  first  half  of  1914.  by  Madison  and  Dawes  Counties  {14'^). 
In  all  these  counties,  funds  for  this  work  were  raised  by  member- 
ship fees  in  "  county  farmers'  associations  "  and  by  subscriptions. 
The  work  in  Merrick  County  was  at  first  wholly  supported  by  pri- 
vate funds,  but  afterwards  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  cooperated  in 
the  support  of  the  county  agents. 

In  1913  a  State  act  provided  that  upon  a  petition  signed  by  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  farm  landowners  of  the  county,  the  county 
commissioners  might  api)roj)riate  funds  lor  the  supj)ort  of  a  "  county 
farm  demonstrator"  to  woik  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural 
extension  department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  "  He  shall 
cooperate  with  agricultural  clubs  and  other  associations  and  organ- 
izations whose  object  is  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions  thiough- 
out  the  county." 

OHIO 

In  Ohio  the  basis  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  was  laid 
March  2.").  1895,  when  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Students'  Union  {W6) 
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was  formed,  following  the  example  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and 
Experimental  Union,  composed  of  persons  who  had  been  students 
at  the  agricultural  college  at  Guelph.  Originally,  this  new  enter- 
prise was  limited  to  students  and  ex-students  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, but  after  the  first  year  any  farmer  in  Ohio  might  join  in 
the  work  of  the  union.  The  university  contributed  a  small  sum  for 
postage,  printing,  and  minor  expenses,  and  the  Ohio  experiment  sta- 
tion paid  for  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  publication  of  results.  Very 
little  was  done  the  first  year,  but  in  1896  there  were  tests  or  demon- 
strations with  fertilizers;  varieties  of  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes; 
treating  seed  potatoes  to  prevent  scab;  mulching  fruit  trees;  and 
spraying  gooseberries  for  mildew. 

In  1903  material  for  tests  was  sent  to  434  farmers.  That  year 
it  was  decided  to  divide  the  enterprise  into  university  extension 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  college,  and  research  extension,  to  be  managed 
by  the  experiment  station.  In  1903  A.  B.  Graham  had  organized 
in  the  schools  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  a  club  of  over  80  members  to 
undertake  group  tests,  and  in  July,  1905,  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  agricultural  extension  at  the  university.  (See  p.  46.) 
Meanwhile,  in  1904,  L.  H.  Goddard  had  been  appointed  experi- 
mentalist at  the  station,  to  organize  a  department  of  cooperative  ex- 
periments {133).  The  individual  tests  were  reduced  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-eightieth  of  an  acre.  A  greater  variety  of  tests  was 
undertaken,  and  in  1909  the  work  included  observation  and  quanti- 
tative tests  on  large  and  small  plats,  fair  exhibits,  and  farm-man- 
agement studies  {132).  There  was  cooperation  in  tests  and  exhibits 
with  the  county  crop-improvement  association  in  14  counties.  Two 
exhibits  were  prepared  and  displayed  at  20  fairs.  Cost  of  produc- 
tion studies  of  crops  and  livestock  were  made,  together  with  farm 
examinations  and  limited  agricultural  surveys.  M.  O.  Bugby.  Gail 
T.  Abbott.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  and  "W.  M.  Cook  were  in  direct  charge  of 
the  work  in  separate  districts  of  about  20  counties  each  and  were 
employed  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 
(See  p.  73.) 

The  first  county  agent  was  employed  bv  the  Portage  County  Im- 
provement Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
aL^enient.  A  State  act  of  May  3,  1913,  created  the  Agricidtural  Com- 
mission of  Oliio  and  transferred  to  it  the  general  management  of  the 
Ohio  AgricnltiMal  FxiM>riment  Station  at  Wooster.  The  State  ap- 
propriation art  of  191  :'>  for  the  station  intluded  an  item  of  $7,500 
for  "fonnty  agricnUnral  agents."  These  funds  were  put  under  the 
control  of  the  agricuHural  commission.  A  portion  of  this  fund  was 
used  for  tlie  work  already  begun  in  Portage  County  and  foi-  addi- 
tional work  begun  in  1913-14  in  Geauga.  Greene,  Butler,  Trumbull. 
an<l  Mf)ntgonierv  Counties,  where  roojierating  organizations  foi-  the 
I)roiMotion  of  agi'icuiture  were  formed.  Meanwhile,  the  station  had 
undertaken  lo  |)j-oniote  (he  estjiblishuient  of  county  exj)eriuient 
farms.  It  was  thought  that  the  superintendents  of  these  farms  might 
alx)  act  as  county  ag<'nts.  .\  trial  was  given  to  this  practice  in  1!>14. 
under  directictii  of  the  agricultural  r-ouiiuission.  in  Miami.  Il.'imilton. 
I'iiulding.  an<l  Washington  Counties.  On  February  15,  1915,  the 
su|)ervision  of  the  county  agents  was  transferred  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  tiie  Ohio  Statu  Univcrbity  at  Columbus,  **  witli  the 
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reservation  tliat  in  counties  havin*^  county  oxperinicnt  farms  the 
county  a^riicultiiral  ajrent  should  act  as  <ren(>rai  superintendent  of 
the  experiment  farm,  a  part  of  his  salary  bein^  i)aid  by  the  station 
and  the  remainder  being  provided  for  by  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture" {16 J). 

MASSACHUSETTS 

In  Massachusetts,  on  September  1,  1912,  a  State  leader  was  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  A  "  farm  union  "was  or- 
ganized in  Hampden  County,  and  on  May  12,  1913,  two  agents  were 
cooperatively  employed  in  that  county. 

WYOMING 

In  Wyoming  the  movement  leading  to  the  appointment  of  county 
agents  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1912,  when  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement and  the  University  of  Wyoming  agreed  to  appoint  a  State 
leader  of  fai-m  management  studies  and  demonstrations  {172).  On 
May  16.  1913.  A.  L.  Campbell  began  work  as  county  agent  in  Fre- 
mont County.  His  salary  and  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management,  the  county  commissioners,  the  Fremont  County 
Farmers'  Association,  and  the  Burlington  Railroad.  Under  similar 
auspices,  H.  E.  McCartney  became  countv  agent  in  Sheridan  Count}-^ 
July  11,  1913. 

CALIFORNIA 

In  California  a  division  of  agricultural  extension  was  established 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  early 
in  1913,  and  B.  H.  Crocheron,  who  had  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
school  work  in  Maryland,  was  made  extension  director.  The  college 
entered  into  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  with 
a  view  to  locating  county  agents  (called  agricultural  advisers) 
througiiout  the  State.  About  this  time,  a  farm  bureau  was  formed 
in  Humboldt  County,  and  in  July,  1913,  the  college  employed  an 
agricultural  adviser  and,  by  cooperation  with  the  farm  bureau,  placed 
him  in  that  county,  with  heatlquarters  at  Eureka. 

At  that  time  the  college  began  the  formulation  of  a  policy  rejrard- 
ing  county  agents  and  farm  bureaus  in  California,  which,  with  some 
development  in  details,  it  has  maintained  ever  since.  The  farm 
adviser  was  to  be  an  agent  of  the  college,  a  member  of  its  faculty, 
and  a  joint  representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. His  salary  would  be  paid  by  the  college,  and  his  expenses 
by  agencies  within  the  county.  The  county  must  provide  at  least 
$2,000  for  the  maintenance  of  an  office  and  its  equipment,  use  of  an 
automobile,  and  travel  expenses  of  the  agent,  before  the  college  would 
place  him  in  the  county.  Preferably,  the  county  supervisors  should 
supply  tlie  county  fund  for  this  work.  The  college  would  supply  a 
farm  adviser  only  on  the  recjuest  of  a  county,  through  a  pennanent 
organization  of  farmers  formed  to  aid  this'  agent;  that  is,  a  farm 
bureau.  The  farm  bureau  should  have,  as  members,  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  the  farmers  of  the  county.  The  annual  fee  was  to  be  $1. 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Humboldt  County  Farm  Bureau 
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were  used  by  the  college  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  county 
organization  it  desired  to  have  behind  the  farm  adviser.  This  farm 
bureau  was  formed  to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
county  and  all  its  enterprises  dependent  upon  agriculture. 

The  object  of  tbis  organization  snail  be  to  assist  the  farm  adviser  in  his 
work  in  the  county  and  to  aid  him  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and  such 
allied  industries  as  may  properly  come  within  his  province,  including  the  bet- 
terment of  social,  home,  sclniol,  and  church  conditions  in  the  county. 

Any  i)erson  a  resident  of  Humboldt  County  or  an  onwer  of  farm  land  in  the 
county,  interested  and  willing  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  county,  may  become  a  member  of  this  bureau  by  agreeing  to  this  constitu- 
tion and  paying  an  annual  membership  fee  of  $1  and  such  other  dues  as  may 
be  regularly  assessed  {123). 

The  farm  bureau  would  have  as  officers,  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary-treasurer,  four  directors  at  large,  and  one  director  from 
each  township  elected  by  members  living  in  the  township  concerned. 
The  bureau  should  have  an  annual  meeting;  the  officers  should  meet 
monthly  at  the  office  of  the  farm  adviser.  An  organized  township 
should  be  entitled  to  a  bureau  headquarters  at  which,  on  request,  the 
farm  adviser  should  be  present  at  least  once  a  month.  By  June, 
1914,  this  provision  for  township  directors  and  headquarters  was 
changed  so  as  to  provide  for  10  or  more  "  farm  bureau  circles " 
within  the  county,  each  with  a  director  and  headquarters. 

The  farm  adviser  is  required  to  serve  any  farmer  in  the  county,  whether 
a  mt^mber  of  the  farm  bureau  or  not,  but  he  is  instructed  not  to  visit  any  farm 
unless  he  is  invited  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm  bureau  is,  first,  to  demonstrate  whether  the  farm 
adviser  is  really  wanted  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and,  second,  to  create  an 
efficient  working  agency. 

The  farm  adviser  does  not  seek  to  control  or  direct  the  action  of  any  person. 
He  gives  to  eacli  person  the  best  advice  of  which  he  is  capable  through  the 
aid  of  the  staff  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  but  the  initiative  still 
rests  with  the  person  sei-king  the  advice.  If,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  methods  advised,  it  is  necessary  to  have  concerted  action,  or  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  and  execute  laws,  the  people  must  take  the  next  necessary  steps, 
or  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  must  create  and 
execute  siich  measures  as  the  investigations  of  the  station  show  to  be  warranted 
by  the  facts  (122). 

On  this  plan  farm  advisers  were  placed  in  Humboldt,  San  Diego, 
San  Joaquin,  and  Yolo  Counties  prior  to  June  3U,  1914. 

UTAH 

In  Utah  the  first  county  agent  began  work  in  Carbon  and  Emery 
Counties  on  July  '22,  191o.  uncUn-  a  cooperative  agiveiui-nt  between  the 
Odicc  of  Farm  Alanagement  and  the  State  agricultural  college  {167). 
'J'liat  year  a  Stale  farm  and  home  demonslration  act  was  passed, 
ajjpropiiating  $0,000  the  first  year,  which  amount  was  to  be  increased 
annually  by  $2,500  up  to  $25,000.  This  law  directs  the  college  to 
conduct  demonstrations  in  the  counties,  through  cooperation  with  the 
Ignited  States  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture,  county  and  State  ollicials, 
cor])ora(ions.  and  individuals.  County  funds  up  to  $2,500  per  year 
arc  to  be  used  for  county-agent  work.  A  State  leader  was  appointed, 
and  by  Jnrmaiy  1,  1911,  there  wei'e  three  county  agents  on  lull  time, 
one  employed  during  the  sunniier,  and  one  vacancy  in  linlali  Basin, 
which  was  (illcd  A|)ril  1,  1914.  Tin-  other  counties  having  agents 
were  Wubatch,  Sevier,  Millard,  and  Iron.     On  June  30,  1914,  there 
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■were  ei<rlit  count}''  agents.  Funds  were  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Depaitmeiit  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  college,  and  tlui 
counties.  The  agents  a.ssisted  in  forming  farmers'  unions,  tlirough 
wiiich  they  were  to  do  much  of  their  work. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION  SUPPORTING  EXTENSION  WORK 

W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West, 
described  the  development  of  the  county  organization  as  follows: 

Coincident  witli  the  establishment  of  county-ajient  work  in  the  North  and 
West,  there  has  developed  a  new  type  of  farmers'  organization  having  for  one 
of  Its  jiurpnses  the  imitrovement  of  agriculture  through  cooperation  with  the 
agent.  The  form  of  this  association  and  the  method  of  organizing  it  differ  to 
some  extent  in  almost  every  State  and  in  some  cases  even  within  the  State 
itself.  Recently  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  toward  the  standardization 
of  these  various  organizations.     They  may  be  grouped  somewhat  as  follows: 

(1)  Those  having  a  central  organization  with  a  representative  membership 
of  farmers  scattered  genei'ally  throughout  the  county  and  paying  an  annual 
membership  fee  of  from  $1  to  $10  each.  Associations  of  this  sort  usually  hold 
meetings  annually  and  have  a  board  of  directors  or  an  executive  committee 
for  carrying  forward  the  business  of  the  organization  and  an  advisory  council 
or  other  group  of  elected  or  appointed  officials,  who  meet  at  stated  intervals, 
usually  monthly,  to  consult  with  the  county  agent  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  his  work.     Many  of  the  organizations  of  this  type  are  incorporated. 

(2)  Those  having  a  central  organization  made  up  of  delegates  from  township 
groTips  or  (ither  subordinate  units.  These  local  groups  usually  meet  monthly 
and  discuss  matters  of  community  interest,  the  county  agent  being  present 
whenever  possible.  The  central  or  delegate  organization  meets  usually  on  the 
call  of  the  president  whenever  there  is  important  business  to  transact. 

(.3)  Those  having  a  central  organization  made  up  of  delegates  elected  from 
various  rural  organizations  already  in  the  county,  such  as  farmers"  clubs, 
granges,  farmers'  unions,  gleaners,  the  equity,  etc.  Such  an  organization  is 
sometimes  called  a  federation.  These  various  associations  hold  their  regular 
meetings  and  the  federation  committee  which  makes  up  the  central  association 
meets  at  stated  intei-vals  or  on  the  call  of  the  president,  and  exercises  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  council  in  plan  No.  1. 

(4) Dissociated  farmer.s'  clubs  without  a  central  organization  through  which 
the  agent  extends  his  work. 

In  a  few  cises  the  county  board  of  commissioners  or  supervisors  have 
constituted  the  central  organization  and  in  a  few  others  an  agricultural 
committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  been  a  local  cooperating  body.  The 
fundamental  jnirpose  of  all  these  forms  of  oi'ganization  is  the  same — that  of 
bringing  together  a  number  of  interested  people  with  whom  the  agent  can  work 
directly  and  who  will  assist  him  in  planning  his  work  and  cooperate  with  him 
in  his  demonstrations.  They  are  public-spirited  citizens,  the  leaders,  who  give 
of  their  time  and  money  for  the  public  weal.  The  county  agent  needs  such  a 
body  of  representative  farmers  back  of  him.  not  .so  much  for  their  financial 
support  as  for  their  moral  support.  Each  of  these  tyiX's  of  organization  has 
been  .successful  in  particular  counties,  but  those  partaking  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  first  group  have  l)ecn  the  rnost  uniformly  so  in  the  North  and  West 
and  those  of  the  third  group  the  least  .so.  The  chief  difficulty  with  the  federa- 
tion plan  is  that  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  often  existing  iM'tween  the  various 
local  bodies  tend  to  prevent  harmonious  cooperation.  About  .")0  per  cent  of  the 
associations  originally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cooiKM-ating  with  the  agent 
have  been  reorganized  along  the  lines  of  the  first  group,  which  seems  to  lx» 
successful  und(>r  a  great  vari(>ty  of  conilitions  and  probably  forms  the  most 
satisfactory  basis  for  count.v-agent  work  thus  far  evolved  in  the  North  and 
V\'est.  The  success  of  the  organization  of  whatever  form  is  dependent  on  the 
followinir  factors: 

(1)  The  association  should  be  made  up  essentially  of  farmers  and  managed 
by  farmers.  Urban  people  may  he  members  but  should  not  be  officers  and 
should  not  seek  to  control  its  policy  or  interfere  in  the  execution  of  its  i>lans. 

(2)  The  association  mn.st  have  a  serious  lairiio^jc,  ,i  well-developed  plan,  and 
an  active  part  in  the  execution  of  the  projects  undertaken  by  the  county  agent. 
It  stands  for  organized  self  help. 
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Michigan 

11 

Ohio 

—      8 

Minnesota 

23 

Oregon 

__     10 

Missouri 

1 

Pennsylvania 

—     10 

Montana 

4 

South  Dakota 

_-      3 

Nebraska 

5 

Utah 

8 

New  Hampshire 

1 

Vermont 

7 

New  Jersey 

4 

Washington 

—       7 

New  York 

2r) 

Wisconsin 

_-       9 

North  Dakota 

17 

Wyoming 

—       3 

(3)  The  association  of  whatever  type  should  be  organized  before  the  county 
agent  begins  work,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  should  co- 
operate with  the  State  county  agent  leader  in  the  selection  of  the  agent  (140). 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912.  only  five  county  agents 
\vere  appointed  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 
This  number  was  increased  by  113  in  1912-13.  and  by  90  in  1913-14. 
A  number  of  counties  had  agents  witliout  such  cooperation.  There 
were  also  some  counties  which  had  agents  for  only  a  short  time. 
In  all,  there  were  about  240  counties  in  27  Northern  and  Western 
States,  in  which  agricultural  agents  had  been  employed  at  some  time 
prior  to  June  30,  1914.  The  number  of  such  counties  in  the  several 
States  was  apprrjximately  as  follows : 

California 4 

Colorado 8 

Connecticut 1 

Idaho 2 

Illinois 14 

Indiana 27 

Iowa 9 

Kansas 9 

Massachusetts 1 

In  the  15  Southern  States  on  June  30,  1914.  1,138  men  and  women 
agents  were  employed  in  the  farmers'  cooperatiA^e  demonstration  work 
in  721  counties.  In  42  States,  929  counties  had  the  services  of  such 
agents  at  that  time,  and  about  1,350  men  and  women  were  engaged  in 
this  county  work. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SMITH-LEVER  EXTENSION  ACT 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  farmers'  institutes  and  other  forms  of  agricultural 
extension  work  in  which  the  land-grant  colleges  participated,  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  extent  and  variety  that  these  institutions  had 
great  difficuUy  in  meeting  the  demands  on  them  in  this  direction 
without  imjjairing  their  resident  teaching  and  research. 

A  demand  therefore  arose  for  Federal  appropriations  for  exten- 
sion work,  partly  to  stimulate  increased  State  appropriations  for 
this  purpose.  This  wish  was  voiced  by  the  committee  on  extension 
work  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  at  the  meeting  at  Washington.  November  19, 
1908,  in  a  report  by  President  K.  L.  Buttcrficld,  as  follows: 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  conimittoo  that  tlio  chief  nvans  of  stimulating  the 
I)roiK>r  recognition  and  ndoquatc  organization  of  extension  work  in  agricultare 
in  our  land-graTit  colleges  is  a  Federal  aj)i)ropriation  for  the  work.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  objections  tliat  may  be  made  to  this  proposition — that  we 
already  have  tfio  niu<h  Federal  supervision;  that  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
ln.'Hle(|uate  to  the  demands  made  vii»on  it;  that  is  l)ecoming  too  (>asy  to  rush 
(o  the  Federal  (loveriiment  wlienever  money  is  desin-d  for  any  pultlic  purpose; 
and  tJint  initiative  sliould  lie  left  to  the  States.  Hut  there  are  fundamental 
reasons,  so  it  --efms  to  your  <oiiuiiilt('(',  wliy  we  have  a  right,  and.  indeed,  a 
duty,  to  ask  Congress  tf>  appropriate  money  for  lids  ptiri>os(>.  Extension  work 
in  flie  land-grant  eolleires  dilTerenti.'iles  itself  shari»ly  from  research  work  on 
tb«'  Olio  band,  and  from  the  instru'tion  of  resident  students  on  tb«>  other. 
Tliere  is  little  cbanee  for  argum(>nt  njxm  the  proposition  tliat  the  organization 
fif  re^ldpnt  instruction  in  agrleullure  through  the  Morrill  and  Nelson  acts 
and  the  organization  of  re.senrcb  and  exiM'rimentntion  through  the  Ilati-h  and 
Adams  acts  Is  chiefly  rcsi)onsll)l«  for  the  progress  in  agricultural  education 
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that  has  been  made  during  tlie  past  few  decades.  It  is  true  that  a  few  indi- 
vidual States  had  reiognized  their  ohliRations  and  opportniiities  before  any 
of  tliese  acts  were  ijasscd.  But  what  broupht  llieso  types  of  worli  into  well- 
organized  form,  and  wliat  put  tl-.om  upon  a  substantial  foundation,  was  tlie 
Federal  appro[)riation.  We  ran  think  of  no  argument  that  has  ever  applied 
or  does  now  apply  to  Federal  appropriations  for  agrifulturai  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  that  does  not  equally  apply  to  extension  work,  which  is 
organic  and  vital  in  the  development  of  tlie  functions  of  the  institutions  which 
we  represent. 

We  would  not  advocate  a  large  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  proposed  law  should  make  an  appropriation  of,  say,  $10,0(X> 
a  year  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  each  land-grant  college  for  the  pur!)()se 
of  carrying  on  extension  work  in  agriculture,  and  that  the  act  be  so  framed 
that,  after  this  appropriation  has  been  made,  there  shall  also  be  an  appropria- 
tion, based  on  some  per  capita  standard,  made  to  the  same  institutions  for 
the  same  purpose  on  condition  that  the  States  themselves  appropriate  equal 
amounts.  Thus  we  would  have  effected  a  stimulus  for  well-organized  extension 
work  in  every  land-grant  college  in  the  United  States.  State  initiative  would 
not  be  destroyed,  but  rather  stimulated.  It  would  remain  with  the  States  them- 
selves to  determine  how  far  they  would  care  to  go.  In  any  event  it  would  not 
be  a  heavy  drain  on  their  own  treasuries  (/). 

The  committee  therefore  recommended  : 

That  each  institution  represented  in  this  association  organize  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible a  definite  .scheme  of  extension  work  in  agriculture. 

That  the  association  organize  a  section  of  the  association  to  be  known  as  the 
section  of  extension  work. 

That  the  association  favor  increased  appropriations  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  into  all 
phases  of  the  work  of  disseminating  agricultural  information,  and  of  assisting 
the  States  in  every  practicable  way  to  organize  the  work  under  the  best 
auspices. 

That  the  association  place  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  a  moderate  Federal 
appropriation  to  be  made  to  the  land-grant  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  extension  work  in  agriculture  under  a  plan  which  i-equires  the  States  also 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  work. 

That  the  association  request  Congress  to  extend  the  franking  privileges  to 
bona  fide  extension  publications  issued  by  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Either  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  repre.senting  the  various  agen- 
cies interested,  to  report  upon  the  proper  relation.ships  of  the  extension  work  in 
agriculture  to  be  carried  on  by  the  land-grant  colleges  to  other  agencies  and 
institutions  performing  a  similar  service:  or.  if  the  association  tliink  it  a  v\iser 
plan,  we  strongly  urge  that  specific  authority  be  granted  by  the  association  to 
this  standing  committee  on  extension  work  to  make  a  study  of  this  subject 
and  to  report  on  it  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  association  (i). 

The  first  of  these  recommendations  was  approved.  The  others 
were  referred  to  the  section  on  college  work,  which  took  no  action 
on  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  association  at  Portland,  Ore<r.,  August  18, 
1909,  the  committee  repeated  its  recommendation  for  a  Federal  ap- 
propriation for  extension  work,  and  elaborated  a  plan  for  such 
Federal  aid  and  the  reasons  for  it,  as  follows : 

A  PLAN  FOR  A  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  APPROPRIATION  FOR  EXTENSION  WORK 

(1)  Appropriates  $10,000  a  year  from  the  National  Treasury  to  each  State 
and  Territory,  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  rural  life. 

(2)  I'rovides  that  at  any  time,  after  two  years  have  elap.setl  from  the  date 
any  State  or  Territory  has  accei)te(l  this  appropriation  and  has  actually  organ- 
ized extension  work  in  connection  with  its  land-grant  college,  there  shall  be 
available  from  the  National  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  amount  named  above, 
an  amount  of  money  for  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  same  purpose  equal 
to  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  legislature  {»f  the  State  or  Territory  for  this 
purpose;  provided,  that  the  additional  appropriation  to  any  State  or  Territory 
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shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1  cent  per  capita  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  that  State  or  Territory  as  shown  by  the  last  United  States  Census. 

(3)  This  appropriation  should  be  given  specifically  to  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  only  to  them. 

(4)  Requires  each  college  to  organize  a  "department"  or  "division"  or 
"  school  "  of  extension  work,  i.  e. — to  organize  the  work  as  a  definite  part  of 
the  institution. 

(5)  Confines  the  work  for  the  present  to  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
other  phases  of  rural  life. 

(6)  Defines  extension  work  broadly  and  yet  closely.  Defines  agriculture  and 
rural  life  so  as  to  include  instruction  and  aid  in  any  phase  of  this  field — in 
subjects  technical  and  scientific,  concerning  business  management,  home  making, 
sanitation;  and  economic,  social,  and  moral  subjects.  Indicates  that  extension 
work  is  for  adults  and  youth  and  children,  and  for  people  in  towns  and  cities  as 
well  as  in  the  open  country. 

(7)  Extends  the  franking  privilege  to  bona  fide  extension  publications,  and 
permits  the  use  of  the  Federal  appropriations  for  printing  such  publications. 

(8)  Also  appropriates  annually  a  substantial  sum.  perhaps  !*2."'>.000  to  $."'.0,000, 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  investigation  into  and 
experimentation  with  methods  of  popular  education  in  agriculture  and  rural 
life,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  for  distributing  the  results  of  such  investiga- 
tions, and  for  making  demonstrations  thereof. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PLAN"  PROPOSED 

( 1 )  This  plan  would  give  the  program  for  extension  work  immediate  national 
significance. 

(2)  There  would  be  no  delay  because  of  a  failure  of  the  legislature  to  act, 
and  the  work  on  at  least  a  small  scale  could  be  started  in  each  State. 

(3)  It  provides  sufficient  money  to  put  the  poor,  backward,  or  small  State  on 
a  good  footing  with  respect  to  the  work. 

(4)  It  enables  the  States  to  develop  the  work  as  rapidly  as  seems  wise  to 
them. 

{')}  It  makes  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  a  clearing  house 
for  methods  of  extension  work,  and  keeps  it  in  close  touch  with  the  work  in 
all  the  States  and  Territories. 

(<1)  It  gives  adeiiuate  breadth  and  scope  to  the  whole  scheme,  and  prevents 
States  from  leaving  out  important  phases  of  the  work. 

(7)  If  later  needs  warrant,  the  per  capita  amount  can  be  increased  without 
other  change  in  the  law,  and  extension  work  in  mechanic  arts  and  in  general 
culture  subjects  can  be  added  by  simple  amendment. 

(8)  The  amount  of  money  immediately  required  is  not  large,  and,  in  fact, 
when  the  act  is  in  full  oi)eration  will  nut  draw  heavily  on  either  National  or 
Stato  Treasuries. 

('.))  It  divides  the  responsibility  between  national  and  state  governments  and 
completes  the  circh'  of  nation;i]  aid  for  tlie  land-grant  colleges  on  ))rinciples 
;drea<ly  recognized  in  the  two  Morrill  acts,  in  the  Nelson  Act,  in  the  Hatch  Act, 
and  in  tl)e  .\tlams  Act. 

(10)  Ii  re<(»gni7,es  and  sujiports  the  great  movement  for  making  more  fully 
nvailalilc  to  the  ma.'^s  of  working  farmers  the  results  of  the  researrh  and  exper- 
iiiii'Mtalion  of  the  stations  established  under  and  fostered  by  the  Hatch  and 
Adams  Acts,  and  the  organized  tcaeiiing  and  inspiration  of  the  ai'ri<  uKunil  col- 
leges supported  by  the  Morrill  and  Nel.son  Acts  (/). 

Tills  i-e]iort  wiis  referred  to  the  section  on  collc^rc  worlc  which  iip- 
t)rf)ved  it,  "with  the  understanding;  tliat  only  the  general  idea  of  a 
F«'deral  appropriation  was  considered."  The  association  tluii 
udoj)ted  the  re|)ort. 

To  carry  out  its  recommendations  a  hill  was  drafted  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Biitterlield,  with  the  assistanc  e  of  Professor 
Ilaniilfon.  of  the  Ofllce  of  Kxperinient  Stations.  This  hill  was 
referretl  to  the  exenitive  roiniiiillee  of  tlie  Association  of  .\inerican 
A^'rirnltural  ('olle<;es  and  Ivxperinicnt  Slat  ions,  and  in  the  form 
approved   by   them   was  ^iven    to   .1.   C.   McLaughlin,   Member  of 
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Conpfress  from  Michigan.  In  its  final  form  tliis  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Keprcsentativos  December  15,  1909,  by 
Mr.  McLau-zhlin,  wlio  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  oil 
A<:rifulture.  and  was  refei-red  to  that  committee.  It  was  entitled 
"A  l)ill  for  increase  ol"  api)ropriation  to  aiiricultural  coUejres  for 
extension  work."  It  provided  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000 
to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and 
maintenance  of  a^jricultural  colleges  established  under  the  land-grant 
act  of  1802  and  related  acts,  ''to  be  apjdied  by  these  colleges  in  giv- 
ing instruction  and  demonstrations  in  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  similar  lines  of  activity  to  ])ersons  not  resident  in  these  colleges 
in  the  several  conununities,  as  may  be  provided  by  the  States  accept- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  and  in  conveying  and  imparting  to  such 
persons  information  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  rural 
life." 

In  addition,  after  two  years  any  State  or  Territory  which  had 
accepted  the  previous  appropriation  and  "actually  organized  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  department  of  extension  work  in  connection  with 
and  as  a  part  of  its  agricultural  college  "  would  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  that  aj^propriated  for  extension  Avork  by  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory, provided  that  this  additional  appropriation  shall  not  exceed 
1  cent  per  capita  of  its  jKijiulation.  AH  printed  matter  issued  from 
the  agricultural  colleges  for  the  furtherance  of  extension  work  was 
to  be  franked.  The  Federal  funds  thus  appropriated  were  to  bo 
paid  to  the  colleges  quarterly  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  reports,  receipts,  and  expenditures  of  this  fund 
were  required  to  be  made  annually  to  that  officer  on  schedules  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

In  a  State  or  Territory  having  separate  colleges  for  negroes  the 
legislature  might  grant  a  just  and  e<]uitable  portion  of  this  fund 
to  one  such  college.  Five  per  cent  of  each  annual  appropriation  might 
be  spent  for  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  build- 
ings or  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land. 

On  January  5,  1910,  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  At  the 
request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  hearings  were  held 
on  both  these  bills  February  24,  1910.  At  the  hearing  before  the 
House  committee  {1<'^0)  the  executive  committee  was  represented  by 
its  chairman,  W.  O.  Thompson,  president  of  Ohio  State.  University  ; 
J.  L.  Snyder,  president  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College;  and 
W.  E.  Stone,  president  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana;  and  in  the 
Senate  (181)  by  C.  F.  Curtiss,  dean  of  Iowa  State  College,  and 
W.  PI.  Jordan,  director  of  the  New  York  ((xeneva)  State  Agricul- 
tural Exi)eriment  Station. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  the  bill  followed  three  genei'al  lines, 
(1)  that  the  maintenance  of  the  national  food  supply  was  presenting 
a  serious  problem  of  great  importance  to  all  our  people;  (2)  that 
the  movement  of  population  away  from  the  fai-m  was  increasing, 
partly  because  of  the  lack  of  educational  and  social  advantages,  and 
this  movement  tended  to  leave  in  the  country  the  people  who  needeil 
most  the  information  and  assistance  which  the  extension  services 
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of  the  land-grant  colleges  might  give  if  their  financial  support  were 
more  adequate:  and  (3)  the  Federal  Government  through  its  system 
of  indirect  taxation  was  in  a  good  position  to  aid  the  States  in 
financing  the  extension  work. 

The  committee  on  extension  work  of  the  association  presented 
a  memorandum  through  its  chairman,  K.  L.  Butterfield.  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the  McLaughlin  bill  were  set  forth.  Among  these 
were  the  following:  (1)  It  would  stir  a  nation-wide  campaign  for 
l)opular  agricultural  education;  (2)  it  would  give  the  people  of 
small,  poor,  or  backward  States  opportunity  to  get  started  in  this 
work  along  with  the  people  of  the  more  progressive  and  wealthy 
States;  (3)  it  would  give  the  movement  a  certain  measure  of  na- 
tional direction;  (4)  it  would  leave  the  development  of  the  work 
to  the  States:  (5)  it  would  include  woman's  work  on  the  farm;  (6) 
it  would  establish  a  central  office  in  each  State  and  bring  the  college 
and  station  close  to  the  people;  (7)  it  would  relieve  the  experiment 
stations;  (8)  it  would  complete  the  circle  of  national  aid  to  the 
agricultural  colleges. 

By  this  time  the  National  Grange  authorized  its  committee  on 
legislation  to  work  for  Federal  aid  for  agricultural  extension,  and 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  Federal 
approi)riations  to  the  land-grant  colleges  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  farm  demonstration  work  among  negroes  in  the  South. 

Meanwhile  a  strong  movement  was  developing  for  vocational 
education  in  agriculture,  trades,  and  industries,  and  liome  economics 
in  secondary  schools  with  Federal  aid.  Tlie  leading  forces  in  this 
effort  were  the  National  Society  for  Industrial  Education  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  was  also  favored  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  agricultural  leaders  in  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  elsewhere.  The  normal  schools  also  were  urging  that  they 
.should  have  Federal  aid,  especially  if  they  were  to  train  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects. 

As  early  as  January  22,  1907,  Charles  R.  Davis,  of  ISIinnesota, 
under  the  influence  of  Willet  M.  Hays,  formerly  professor  of  agron- 
omy in  the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture,  and  at  that  time 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  introiluced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  providing  Federal  aid  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  economics  in  the  secondary 
schools.  This  had  the  general  support  of  President  Roosevelt.  It 
was  also  indorsed  by  the  National  Grange.  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress, and  the  Southern  Educational  Congress.  It.  however,  en- 
fountcrcd  iiuich  opposition  in  agriciiltiii'al  and  educational  circles. 
Finally,  after  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  ajiproved 
Federal  aid  for  industrial  ('duration,  its  special  committee  on  indus- 
trial education  slightly  revised  tins  bill  and  gave  it  to  Senator 
Dolliver,  who  introduced  it  in  the  Senate  Januarv  5.  15)10.  when  it 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Some 
people,  especially  Professor  Hays,  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
great  a«lvantage  in  combining  the  two  DoUiver  bills  and  nuiking 
it  po^'-il)!!'  to  unite  all  the  forces  seeking  Federal  aid  for  extension, 
vocational  e(lucation,  and  normal  schools.  A  combined  bill  was 
therefore  drafted,  wab  finally  approved   by   the  Senate  committee 
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as  a  substitute  for  the  two  Dolliver  bills,  and  was  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate  June  22,  1910. 

The  committee  report  dealt  chiefly  with  vocational  education 
(/A,?),  thus  iii(licatin<;  that  aid  (o  extension  work  was  only  an  inci- 
dental matter  in  this  hill.  In  the  sin<i;le  para^Maph  reiatin<r  to  exten- 
sion work,  it  was  stated  that  the  a<fricultural  colleges  helieved  that 
in  no  better  way  couhl  the  Federal  (xovernmt'nt  coo[)erate  with  the 
States  to  brintjT  the  rapidly  accumulatin<;  new  knowledge  into  prac- 
tical use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home. 

This  combined  Dolliver  bill  appropriated  annually  $5,000,000  for 
instruction  in  trades  and  industries,  home  economics,  and  agriculture 
in  public  secondary  schools;  $4,000,000  for  a<j:ricnltHre  and  home  eco- 
nomics in  State  district  a<rricultural  schools;  $1,000,000  for  bianch 
agricultural  experiment  stations;  and  $10,000  to  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory for  the  maintenance,  in  each  State  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  "of  an  extension  department  devoted  to  giving  instruc- 
tion and  demonstrations  in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries, 
home  economics,  and  rural  affairs  to  persons  not  resident  at  these 
colleges  nor  at  the  secondary  and  normal  schools  provided  for  in  this 
act."  Beginning  with  the  second  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
additional  amounts  increa.sing  yearly  from  $400,000  to  $1,000,000,  and 
then  continuing  annually  at  that  amount,  Avere  to  be  allotted  to  the 
several  States  on  the  basis  of  agricultural  population,  jjrovided  that 
the  State  offset  this  with  at  least  an  equal  amount.  The  State  or 
Territory  might,  however,  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  establish  all  or  a  part  of  this  extension  work  in  a  State 
department  of  agriculture.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was 
to  receive  $20,000  a  year.  Extension  publications  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  the  mails  free  of  charge. 

All  the  Federal  funds  were  to  be  allotted  on  the  warrant  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  should  receive  the  financial  reports  on 
his  blanks.  He  was  charged  wnth  the  administration  of  the  law  and 
was  to  be  assisted  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Several  national  organizations  favored  the  combined  bill,  including 
the  American  Federation  of  I^abor,  the  Farmers'  National  Congress, 
and  the  normal  department  of  the  National  Education  iVssociation. 
The  National  Grange  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  details  of  the  bill 
would  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  their  committee 
on  education  favored  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  local  high 
schools  rather  than  in  separate  agricultural  schools.  The  National 
Society  for  Industrial  Education,  through  its  executive  conunittee, 
announced  that  while  it  commended  "the  general  spirit  and  purpose  " 
of  the  bill,  it  had  "grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  bill  as  at  present 
drawn  will  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view." 

In  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  at  its  meeting  at  Washington.  November  16-18, 
1910,  there  was  a  long  discussion  regarding  this  bill.  Many  members 
were  not  favorable  to  Federal  aid  to  secondary  schools  or  branch 
experiment  stations.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  association 
had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  putting  the  extension  items  into  this 
bill  without  its  consent.     Finally  its  executive  committee  was  in- 
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structed  to  press  the  passage  of  the  McLaughlin  extension  bill  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Dolliver  had  his  combined  bill  put  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate,  but  his  death  in  October,  1910,  prevented  further  action. 
On  March  3,  1911,  just  before  the  close  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress, 
Senator  Carroll  S.  Page,  of  Vermont,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestr}'',  introduced  a  slightly  modi- 
fied form  of  the  Dolliver  bill. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  the  increased  popu- 
larity of  agricultural  extension  or  demonstration  work  was  shown  hv 
the  introduction  of  a  large  number  and  variety  of  bills  granting 
Federal  funds  for  such  work. 

On  xVugust  10,  1911,  ^y.  B.  ISIcKinley,  of  Illinois,  introduced  in  the 
House  an  extension  bill,  which  had  been  drafted  by  the  Illinois 
State  Bankers'  Association  and  approved  by  the  conference  of  bank- 
ers' committees  on  agricultural  development  and  education.  The 
McKinley  bill  appropriated  annually  to  each  State,  for  the  more 
complete  endowment  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  "  a  sum  equal  to  1 
mill  for  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  the  respective  State  "  for  the  fiscal 
year  1913.  and  an  annual  increase  of  this  amount  for  nine  years  by 
an  additional  1  mill  per  acre  of  farm  land  over  the  preceding  year, 
and  thereafter  10  mills  on  the  same  basis.  This  appropriation  was 
to  be  used  "  for  the  support  of  well-distributed  fields  or  farms  for 
the  demonstration  of  practical  methods  of  soil  improvement  and 
preservation  in  economic  systems  of  permanent  agriculture,  with 
suitable  control  or  check  plots  with  which  to  contrast  the  improved 
methods,  and  for  the  employment  of  demonstrators  for  the  extension 
and  practical  demonstration  among  farmers  and  landowners  of  scien- 
tific methods  of  agriculture." 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leires  and  Experiment  Stations  at  Colunilnis,  Ohio,  November  Ir>-17, 
1911.  the  problem  of  further  legislation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length.  Dean  Davenport,  of  Illinois, 
began  the  discussion.  He  pointed  out  that  Federal  endowment  of 
agriculture  had  certain  advantages,  because  (1)  "it  nationalizes  a 
movement  at  once  ";  (2)  it  gains  time  in  starting  the  movement  in  re- 
luctant States  and  initiating  activities  that  might  long  remain  dor- 
mant in  tlie  best  of  States;  (3)  it  tends  to  equalize  conditions  by 
taking  money  from  prosperous  sections  to  help  build  u})  the  poorer 
sections;  (4)  it  takes  from  all  the  people  for  the  development  of 
agriculture:  and  (5)  indirect  Federal  taxation  is  less  noticeable. 

Among  tlie  things  which  the  Federal  Government  might  do  were 
(1)  to  make  endowment  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  public  high 
schools  and  normal  schools.  (2)  to  nuike  endowment  for  training 
teachers  of  agriculture  for  high  schools  and  noi-mal  schools  at  State 
agricultuial  colleges,  (3)  to  make  ajipropriations  for  a  limited 
amount  of  extension  work  by  colleges  "  as  a  temporary  measure  until 
secondnry  education  in  agriculture  can  ho  fully  established,"  and 
(4)  to  make  npprojjriations  on  a  graduated  |)1mii.  based  on  acreage, 
after  the  nuinner  of  the  McKiidey  l)ill,  for  traveling  si)ecialists  to 
advise  farmers,  conduct  demonstrations,  and  cooperate  with  farmers 
to  build  up  rapidly  a  profitable  and  permanent  agriculture.  The 
unit  of  assignment  should  not  be  a  county  or  district,  but  u  definite 
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feature  of  farminfr.  Dean  Davenport  objected  to  plans  eallinn:  im- 
mediately for  hundreds  of  trained  workers;  or  sudden  outlay  of 
lar^re  amounts  of  money  by  the  States;  or  an  attenii)t  to  reach  all 
farmin<r  po<>i)le;  or  the  appointment  of  travelin<r  advisers  by  the 
Secretary  of  Ajzriculture.  branch  experiment  stations,  or  separate 
ajrricuUiM'al  schools.  Pi-esidciit  Stone,  of  Pui'due  University.  Ind.. 
conuuendcd  tl)e  Lever  and  McKinley  bills  and  opposed  the  Pa<re  bill. 
Dean  Hunt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  held  that  while  he 
would  not  oppose  the  extension  bill,  he  favored  a  measure  similar  to 
the  Pa<re  bill,  providinir  broadly  and  fundamentally  for  the  solution 
of  the  ])roblems  involved.  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  A<;ri- 
culture,  stronjrly  favored  the  Pa<re  bill.  P.  P.  Claxton.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  favored  a  bill  carryinfi;  liberal  Federal 
ai)i)roj)r  Nit  ions  for  secondary  education  in  agriculture,  trades  and 
industries,  and  hcnne  economics. 

^y.  J.  Spillman,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Manafjement,  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  reirional.  State,  and  district  field  a<rents,  to  be 
financed  jointly  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  and  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  briefly  described 
the  farm  demonstrations  carried  on  by  that  bureau. 

On  tlie  basis  of  this  discussion  the  executive  committee  brouofht  in 
a  series  of  resolutions  coverinfif  the  relations  of  the  association  to  Fed- 
eral le<rislation  for  vocational  education  and  extension  work.  These 
resolutions  were  debated  and  adopted  with  some  amendments.  In 
substance,  the  association  decided  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  voca- 
tional education  in  public  schools  of  secondary  grade,  but  expressed 
its  preference  for  the  extension  bill. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  which  had  been  pre.sented 
by  the  committee  on  extension  work  and  amended  by  the  executive 
committee,  which  read  as  follows : 

That,  in  view  of  the  rec-ent  remarkable  gro\\1:h  of  interest  in  tliis  work,  and 
the  need  of  nation-wide  development  of  popular  education  in  agriculture,  we 
believe  that  congressional  legislation  granting  aid  to  the  states  for  this  purpose 
is  at  the  present  time  of  pressing  imiwrtance  for  American  agriculture  and  the 
most  approved  method  of  reaching  the  masses  of  the  people  with  the  best  ideals 
and  practices  of  scientific  agriculture  (i). 

At  this  meeting  H.  H.  Gross,  representing  the  National  Soil 
Fertility  League  {17-3),  briefly  explained  the  work  of  that  organi- 
zation in  promoting  an  extension  bill  in  Congress.  The  league  had 
been  formed  in  the  spring  of  1911  by  a  group  of  bankers,  railroad 
officials,  and  business  men  of  the  Middle  West  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture.  The  league  was  strongly  in  favor  of  placing  agri- 
cultural experts  in  the  counties,  and  desired  that  these  agents  should 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  It  was  there- 
fore engaged  in  an  active  campaign  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  a 
Federal  extension  act  which  would  extend  the  county-agent  move- 
ment. It  took  the  matter  up  with  President  Taft.  and  he  indorsed 
Federal  aid  for  extension  work  in  a  speech  at  Kansas  City. 

During  1911  the  Page  bill  was  again  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Page  April  0.  and  similar  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House 
by  \V.  B.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  L.  Godwin,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  on  January  4.  1912.  by  C.  C.  Anderson,  of  Ohio. 

The  control  of  the  House  having  passed  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
Asbury  F.  Lever,  of  South  Curolina,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
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Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  on  June 
12,  1911.  introduced  a  bill,  similar  to  the  McLaughlin  bill,  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  agricultural  extension  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  also  reintroduced  his  extension  bill  December  9, 
191L 

On  December  14r-16,  1911,  a  conference  in  Washington  to  consider 
the  Page  bill  was  attended  b}"  the  executive  committee  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  association,  representatives  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  National  Grange,  and  the  National  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Education,  and  others. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  the  executive  committee  of  theAssociation  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  officers 
of  the  National  Soil  Fertility  League,  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  prepared  a  modified  form  of  t4ie  Lever 
extension  bill.  This  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Hoke  Smith, 
of  Georgia,  on  January  16.  1912,  and  the  next  day  a  similar  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Lever. 

Regarding  this  form  of  his  bill,  Mr.  Lever  wrote  to  C.  A.  Shamel, 
editor  of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  April  23,  1914,  as  follows: 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  idea  contained  in  this  bill  has  been  pending  in 
Congrress  for  many  years  in  some  form  or  other,  that  is.  the  idea  of  teaching 
agriculture  and  home  economics  by  ocular  demonstrations.  The  bill  to  which 
you  refer  was  drawn  in  my  office  by  President  Thompson,  Dean  Russell,  Dean 
Jordan,  Dean  Curtiss,  and  me.  A  draft  of  the  bill  was  written,  was  submitted 
to  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  order  that  he  might  make  the  verbiage  consistent  with 
Xmst  legislation,  and   bis  suggestions  were  agreed  upon  and  put  into  the  bill 

Hearings  on  the  Smith  and  Lever  bills  (778.  18Ji)  were  held  at 
different  dates  between  February  29  and  March  5,  1912.  Among 
those  who  took  part  in  these  hearings  were  President  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Exjieriment  Stations;  Oliver  Wilson,  mas- 
ter of  the  National  Grange;  H.  H.  Gross,  president  of  the  National 
Soil  Fertility  League;  Joseph  Chapman,  ji-.,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  education  of  tlie  American  liankers'  Associa- 
tion: B.  F.  Harris,  president  of  the  Illinois  Bankei-s'  Association; 
the  presiflents  of  (he  agricultural  colleges  in  (Jeorgia,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Ham|)shire,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  dean  of  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agricultui'e. 

A  letter,  dated  February  19,  1912,  from  James  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  was  read.  This  contained  the  following  references 
to  (lie  i)roposals  before  Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  vocational 
ediK-ation : 

If  the  Congress  cares  to  set  out  on  this  line  of  Induslrial  training,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  education  of  teachers  because^  very  many 
times  the  nunilx'r  of  teachers  availalile  will  have  to  be  trained  and  jjrepared 
for  (he  wise  exitetiditure  of  the  projiosed  ajjprdiiriatbm.  It  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  much  wiser  tn  follow  along  tlie  lines  lh.it  have  been  succeeding  .so  well 
In  tlie  Southern  States.  *  •  •  If  Congress  cares  to  add  to  the  very  bcivy 
and  generous  appidpriation  made  for  aKricnltural  education  in  the  )>ast.  I 
wnnld  have  ni"sl  linpc  of  ^jood  coininu  from  cxieiisjon  work  and  denionstrationH 
tiia<l)'  on  the  farina  of  the  country  under  intelligent  direction  and  luactical 
instruction  ill  ihf  Held  u'iveii  to  the  boys  of  the  funu  and  practical  Instruction 
in  the  homes  given  to  the  Kirls  of  the  farm. 
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In  the  House  the  chairman  of  the  hearin^^  stated  ihnt  ihcre  were 
pending  IG  bills  for  Federal  aid  to  extension  work. 

TIh'  Lever  bill  was  a<rain  (•han<red  somewhat  ami  reintroduced 
April  4,  11)1*2.  It  was  amended  and  reported  favorably  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  April  2;}.  11)1*2.  It  was  debated  in  the 
House  Au<rust  12.  22.  and  2;i.  11)12,  and  passed  with  amendments 
Aufrust  23.  The  only  imi)ortant  amendments  were  (1)  a  provision 
that  this  act  should  not  interfere  with  the  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstration  work  and  (2)  that  75  per  cent  of  the  appropriation 
should  be  spent  for  actual  demonstration  work. 

In  the  Senate,  on  Auo:ust  24,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
A*rriculture  and  Forestry,  from  which  it  was  reported  with  amend- 
ments December  14,  1912.  In  the  report  {170)  accomi)anyin<r  this 
bill,  the  committee  cited  a  memorial  from  the  aj?ricultural  collejze 
association,  prepared  as  the  result  of  its  action  at  its  meetin<i:  Novem- 
ber 14.  1912.  This  requested  the  United  States  Senate  to  pass  the 
atrricultural  extension  bill  (H.  R.  22871)  which  had  already  passed 
the  House.    The  attention  of  the  Senate  was  called  to  two  facts : 

First,  the  universal  approval  the  country  over  of  the  wisdom  of  passing 
the  land-jirant  act  after  an  experience  of  50  years :  of  the  equally  universal 
approval  <tf  the  country  of  the  act  providing  for  the  experiment  stations  after 
an  experience  of  25  years ;  and.  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
interests  as  represented  by  farmers,  the  colleges,  the  experiment  stations,  the 
agricultural  press,  and  other  interests  as  represented  in  banker.s'  associations 
and  philanthropic  agencies  of  various  names,  are  all  united  in  a  desire  to  see 
the  bill  for  agricultural  extension  become  a  law. 

In  a  memorandum  prepared  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  of  Afjriculture  Wilson,  referring  to  the  Lever  bill,  said, 
"  Unquestionably  such  a  plan  if  properly  carried  out  would  result  in 
great  good  and  would  do  much  toward  making  useful  and  valuable 
the  rapidly  growing  store  of  knowledge  along  agricultural  lines." 

While  this  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Page 
offered  as  a  substitute  his  bill  which  then  had  the  form  of  a  bill 
drafted  by  the  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, but  withdrew  it  for  amendment,  and  resubmitted  the  modified 
bill  January  24,  1913.  This  substitute  was  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
after  further  amendment.  January  29.  The  bill  then  went  to  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses  with  the  result  that  the  Sixty-second 
Congress  expired  without  accepting  either  bill. 

Three  attitudes  toward  the  pending  measures  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  extension  work  had  by  this  time  developed  among  or- 
ganizations interested  in  these  matters.  Some  favored  the  Smith- 
Lever  bill,  others  wanted  the  Page  bill,  and  some  desired  both 
vocational  education  and  extension  bills,  with  a  preference  for  the 
latter  if  only  one  could  be  passed. 

The  campaign  grew  intense  during  the  recess  of  Congress  which 
followed  its  adjournment  on  August  26,  1912.  The  National  Soil 
Fertility  League  circulated  ''a  somewhat  cau.'jtic  criticism,  upon  the 
Page  bdl  from  Dean  Davenjjort.'*  and  claimed  that  500  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  organizations,  1.08S  leading  newspapers,  and 
7  of  the  largest  banks  were  actively  supporting  the  Smith-Lever  bill. 

The  National  Society  for  Industrial  Education  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  were  strenuous  in  their  etiorts  to  obtain  sup- 
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port  for  the  Page  bill.  The  Farmers*  Union  and  the  National 
Grange  also  supported  this  bill.  The  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  its  meeting  Xovember 
13  to  15,  1912,  reaffirmed  its  "  previous  position  toward  Federal  aid 
to  vocational  education  and  as  to  the  immediate  need  of  Federal 
legislation  in  aid  of  agricultural  extension  (-?)."  At  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  Hoke  Smith  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  association  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  strongly  urging  the  passage  of  the  Lever  bill. 

On  the  first  da}^  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, Senator  Smith  presented  indorsements  of  the  extension  bill, 
and  a  few  daj'S  later  Senator  Page  presented  a  memorial  in  favor 
of  his  bill  from  the  National  Society  for  Industrial  Education.  The 
Lever  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  by  Senator  Smith,  December  l-l,  1912.  and 
was  considered  in  the  Senate,  January  17.  1913.  Senator  Page  then 
offered  his  bill  as  a  substitute,  whereupon  Senator  Smith  suggested 
that  the  extension  bill  be  passed  first,  and  then  a  commission  of 
about  25  men  be  appointed  to  perfect  the  details  of  a  vocational  edu- 
cation bill.  This  suggestion  followed  the  terms  of  a  letter  from 
President  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
which  had  been  put  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  2,  1912. 
He  proposed  a  conference  of  educational  experts  to  draft  a  voca- 
tional education  bill.  A  compromise  bill,  presented  by  Senator 
Smith,  was  rejected,  and  on  January  24,  1913,  he  made  an  argument 
against  the  Page  bill,  which  he  claimed  the  House  would  not  acce])t. 
Senator  Page  persisted  in  pressing  the  substitution  of  his  bill  for 
the  Lever  bill,  and  finally,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  30,  the  substituiion 
was  made.  The  bill  went  to  conference,  but  the  session  of  Congress 
ended  without  agreement,  and  the  bill  died. 

The  election  in  1912  gave  the  Democrats  a  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  the  following  year.  In  the  Senate  Hoke  Smith  was 
retained  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fore.stry  and  was 
cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Senator 
Page  was  kept  on  both  these  committees.  In  the  House.  Mr.  I^ever 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Both  tlie  Smith- 
Lever  extension  bill  and  the  Page  bill  were  reinlroducetl  in  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Senator  Smith  also  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  funds  for 
training  vocational  teachers  in  State  universities,  colleges,  and  nor- 
mal scliools,  and  a  joint  resolution  to  ci-eat<'  a  commission  "to  con- 
sider the  need  and  re])()rt  a  plan,  not  latei"  than  Decemlier  1  next,  for 
national  aid  to  vocational  education."  It  was  not  until  Jaimary  20, 
1914.  that  such  a  conunission  was  ci'eated.  The  projiosition  to  create 
it,  which  was  actively  su])ported  by  the  National  Society  for  Indus- 
trial Education  and  other  friends  of  Fedeial  aid  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, had  the  elTect  of  practically  postponing  further  consideration 
of  the  Page  bill,  thus  leaving  the  way  ()])en  for  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Lever  extension  bill. 

l'i\  [U\'.i  the  farmers'  cooperative  denionslration  work,  under  the 
direction  of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  had  as- 
sumed larjze  propoit ions  and  become  lirudy  established  in  all  the 
Southern  States.  Similar  work  involving  more  cooixration  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  was  spreading  through  the  Northern  and  West- 
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ern  States.  Friends  of  these  enterprises,  and  especially  their  leaders 
connected  with  tho  dcpartinent.  wore  apprehensive  that  the  passaji^e 
of  the  Smith-Lcvcr  l)ill  as  tlu'ii  (h'awn  nii«rht  seriously  interfere  with 
the  pro^^ress  of  this  work  and  inijjrht  even  cause  its  discontinuance. 
AVith  national  antl  State  a<ren<ies  for  a«;ricultural  extension  work 
operating  more  or  less  independently,  considerable  friction  had  al- 
ready developed  and  mi<rht  j^reatly  increase  if  the  funds  for  the  State 
woi-k  were  materially  enhirged.  This  situation  led  to  a  conference 
in  M:iy,  1013.  between  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  of 
agricultural  colleges  an<l  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  which 
Senator  Smith  and  iMr.  Lever  participated. 

As  a  result  a  new  form  of  tho  Smith-Lever  extension  bill  was  pre- 
pared, which  was  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  September 
6,  1913.  Instead  of  simply  providing  for  agricultural  extension  tle- 
partments  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  this  bill  was  ''  to  provide  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  the  agricultural  col- 
leges in  the  several  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress 
of  July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture."  It  was  expressly  provided  in 
this  bill  that— 

this  work  shall  be  curried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his  representative,  and  the  State  agricul- 
tural college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act.  *  *  *  Before 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  projects  setting  forth  the  proposed  plan  for 
work  to  be  carried  on  under  this  act  shall  be  submitted  by  the  proi)er  officials 
of  each  college  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  become  available  to  such  college  for  that  fiscal  year. 

A  director  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  House,  the  Lever  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  held  a  hearing  {177)  on  it,  September  23.  1913. 
Statements  were  made  by  Secretarj^  of  Agriculture  David  F.  Hous- 
ton; Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  B.  T.  Galloway:  A.  E. 
Holder,  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor:  W.  O. 
Thomp.son,  president  of  Ohio  State  I'niversity  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association  of  agricultural  colleges;  and 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Doctor  Galloway  analyzed  the  new  bill.  The  section  in  the  former 
bill  which  granted  the  franking  privilege  had  been  omitted  because  it 
was  understood  that  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonsti-ation  work 
would  be  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  colleges  and  the  agents 
as  Federal  officers  would  have  the  frank.  Provision  for  a  director 
of  cooperative  extension  work  was  desirable,  because  this  would 
establish  an  office  outside  the  bureaus  which  would  act  as  a  cleariii'^: 
house  for  the  department  and  the  State  in  matters  relating  to  exten- 
sion work.  The  requirement  that  75  per  cent  of  the  Federal  funds 
shoidd  be  spent  for  "  field  instruction  and  demon.strations  "  had  been 
omitted.  Funds  for  the  Territories  had  also  been  taken  out.  When 
asked  whether  the  Federal  extension  fund  could  be  used  for  farmers* 
institutes,  Doctor  Galloway  replied  that  this  was  not  ex{)ressly  pro- 
hibited, but  that  the  dopaitmont  coidd  check  such  use  of  the  fimd. 

Secrotai-y  Houston  had  been  intimately  associated  with  the  educa- 
tional work  which  the  General  Education  Board  was  doing  in  the 
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South  and  desired  that  its  cooperation  in  the  farmers'  cooperative 
demonstration  work  should  be  continued.  He  deemed  it  important 
that  the  Department  of  Agrriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges 
should  -work  together  in  carefully  formulating  the  plans  for  exten- 
sion work.  The  Federal  director  of  extension  should  not  be  attached 
to  any  bureau  nor  put  under  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations.  The  bill  contemplated  that  each  State  would  have 
an  office  for  extension  work.  The  State  would  suggest  the  plans  of 
work.  It  was  his  hope  that  the  extension  work  of  the  department 
would  continue  at  least  until  the  extension  bill  went  into  full  opera- 
tion. When  it  was  suggested  that  the  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture ought  to  have  a  portion  of  the  Federal  extension  fund,  and  that 
an  amendment  to  this  effect  might  be  introduced.  Secretary  Houston 
declared  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  department  to  cooperate  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  such  matters,  and  that  he  favored  the 
restriction  of  the  work  of  the  State  departments  to  the  field  of 
administrative  functions.  Doctor  Thompson  stated  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  agricultural  colleges  would  approve  this  bill,  including 
its  cooperative  features. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported  {176)  to  the  House  December  8, 
1913.  with  three  amendments,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
one  omitting  the  provision  for  a  director  of  cooperative  agi'icultural 
extension  work. 

In  reporting  the  bill  (179),  Mr.  Lever  stated  that  as  Congress  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  providing  Federal  funds  for  experimentation 
and  hiirher  education  in  agriculture,  it  should  follow  this  up  with 
funds  for  taking  the  information  acquired  by  the  State  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  people 
on  the  farms.  "  The  system  of  demonstration  or  itinerant  teaching 
presupposes  the  personal  contact  of  the  teacher  witli  the  person 
being  taught,  the  participation  of  the  pupil  in  the  actual  demon- 
stration of  the  lesson  being  taught,  and  the  success  of  the  method 
proposed."  For  10  vears  the  demonstration  work  in  the  South  had 
been  successful.  "  I'he  theory  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  tliis  system 
of  itinerant  teaching."  The  State  is  to  measure  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  different  lines  of  activity  and  to  provide  "  at  least 
one  trained  demonstrator  or  itinerant  teacher  for  each  agricultural 
coimty."  The  county  agent  "must  give  leadersliip  and  direction 
along  all  lines  of  rural  activity — social,  economic,  and  financial." 
Not  only  production,  but  also  distribution,  must  be  taught  by  the 
extension  service.  "One  of  the  main  features  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
is  so  flexible  as  to 'provide  for  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
itinerant  teaching  for  boys  and  girls."  Special  attention  of  the 
House  is  called  to  that  feature  of  the  bill  which  provides  authority 
for  itinerant  teaching  of  home  economics.  With  reference  to  the 
rhanges  made  in  the  original  bill — 

ihf  prlri(i[il('s  Involved  are  those  of  rooperatloii,  tho  Ffdcrnl  (lovornmoiit  nld- 
inp  l».v  jifivlcc  iiiid  iissisijuu'e  in  rodnlinatlnK  ofTort  nnd  the  Statos  porforming 
th«'  niorf  linpiirtiint  dofnlis  of  the  local  work.  This  bill  plncps  tho  respon- 
slliillty  for  the  adnMl  «'ondiict  of  the  umk  jn-oposcd  in  the  acrlruUural  c-olloco 
and  provides  Hiii-clfically  for  the  ailjiistnicnt  of  work  to  local  condilions  throuRh 
n  cofipcratlve  relationship  estahlished  between  the  colle>;e  of  atrlcnlture  and 
the  Secretary  of  ,\i;ririilt nre.  There  is  ihns  avoidfd  any  jiossibility  of  develop- 
ing a  centralized  uud  dominating  agency,  as  Is  also  avoided  any  possibility  of 
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forrliiK  uimii   the  States  types  or  kinds  of  work   not    rcmlily   aihiptf^l   to  the 
net'ds  of  the  people  (ITJ). 

Tlio  bill  was  debated  and  ]>assod  in  the  Hoiu^e  January  li),  1914, 
■with  an  aniendnicnt  "that  nothing'  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
diseontiniie  either  the  farm  iiiana<ienient  work  or  the  fanners'  co- 
operative demonstration  work  now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
l*lant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  A<rricidture." 

In  the  Senate  the  Smith  extension  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  A«rricidture  and  Forestry,  September  6,  1913,  and  was 
repoited  back  to  the  Senate,  December  10,  1913  (1^3),  by  Senator 
Iloke  Smith,  who  stated  that  modification  of  the  bill  ''was  made  on 
account  of  tiie  fact  that  the  Department  of  Airriculture  has  already 
done  excellent  work  in  the  line  of  farm  demonstration."  He  also 
cited  the  memorandum  prepared  by  Secretary  "Wilson  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  the  former  Lever  bill, 
which  contains  the  followin*?  statement:  "Unquestionably  such  a 
plan,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  result  in  great  ^rood  and  would 
do  much  toward  makinjc:  useful  and  valuable  the  rapidly  growinf^ 
store  of  knowledge  developed  along  agricultural  lines." 

It  Wits  debated  in  the  Senate  January  18  and  28,  1914,  and  on  the 
latter  day  the  Lever  bill  received  from  the  House  was  substituted  for 
the  Smith  bill.  The  debate  then  continued  from  January  28  to  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1914.  when  it  passed  the  Senate  with  amendments.  The 
House  disagreed  with  the  Senate  amendments  and  the  bill  was  sent 
to  conference.  The  conference  agreement  was  ratified  bv  the  House 
April  27,  1914,  and  by  the  Senate  May  2,  1914.  The  i^ill  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Wilson  May  8,  1914.  The  principal  amendments 
in  the  act,  as  coinpared  with  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  January 
19,  1914.  concern  the  additional  amounts  to  be  offset  bv  the  States, 
which  were  increased  from  $300,000  to  $600,000  the  first  year  and 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000  for  seven  instead  of  four  years,  making  the 
final  amount  $4,100,000  instead  of  $3,000,000.  A  provision  was  also 
added  wliich  permitted  "individual  contributions  from  within  the 
State,"  as  a  part  of  the  State  offset.  The  peculiar  wording  of  this 
clause  was  intended  to  prevent  contributions  from  large  interstate 
corporations  and  in  particular  to  exclude  the  General  Education 
Board  from  participation  in  this  enterprise. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  bill  the  principle  of  cooperation  was  at 
first  strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would  probably  result 
in  control  of  the  work  by  the  department.  In  the  Senate  at  one  time 
an  amendment  was  offered  to  strike  the  cooperative  feature  from 
the  bill. 

The  method  of  distrilniting  the  Federal  funds  to  be  offset  by  the 
States  was  attacked.  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  urged  that  the 
allotment  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  acres  of 
improved  land  in  farms.  This  would  have  increased  the  amounts 
for  Iowa  and  neighboring  States  and  decreased  them  for  the  South- 
ern States.  As  an  alternative  he  proposed  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agricultural  i)ursuits.  The  friends  of  the  method  in 
the  bill  replied  that  the  work  was  educational  and  therefore  the 
number  of  people  to  be  reached  was  the  proper  basis  for  allotment 
of  funds.    This  view  prevailed. 
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An  attempt  was  also  made  to  have  the  bill  provide  specifically  for 
extension  work  for  negroes  as  was  done  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890 
for  Federal  aid  to  the  land-grant  colleges.  But  it  was  pointed  out 
that  white  extension  agents  were  doing,  and  would  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  do,  considerable  work  which  benefited  the  negro  farmers, 
and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  negro  colleges  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  act  of  1890  were  in  a  position  to  do  effective 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  feeling  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  divide  the  responsibility 
for  the  use  of  extension  funds  in  a  State,  as  this  might  result  in 
dissimilar  instruction  being  given  to  white  and  negro  farmers  and 
in  conflict  between  the  races  in  the  administration  of  the  extension  act. 
Amendments  providing  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on  without 
race  discrimination  and  that,  in  a  State  having  two  or  more  land- 
grant  colleges,  the  Government  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  determine  which  of  these  institutions  should  receive  the  ex- 
tension funds,  were  adopted  in  the  Senate  but  were  stricken  out  in  the 
conference.  It  was  finally  left  to  the  legislature  of  each  State  to 
determine  which  college  or  colleges  therein  should  administer  the 
fund  given  to  the  State  under  this  act. 

The  Smith-Lever  Cooperative  Extension  Act  provides — 

that  in  order  to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful 
and  practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics, and  to  encourage  the  application  of  the  same,  there  may  be  in- 
augurated in  connection  with  the  college  or  colleges  in  each  State  now 
receiving,  or  which  may  hereafter  receive  the  benefits  of  the  land-grant 
act  of  1862  and  the  Morrill  college  endowment  act  of  1800.  agricultural 
extension  work  which  shall  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.     *     *     * 

That  cooper:it!vo  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of 
instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  jH-rsons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities, 
and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects  through  field 
demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise :  and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of 
tliis  act. 

Each  State  is  to  receive  $10,000  of  Federal  fimils  annually,  and 
additional  amoimts  on  the  basis  of  its  rural  population,  from  a  fund 
of  $000,000  at  first,  increasing  by  $500,000  annually  for  seven  years 
and  thereafter  continuing  at  a  total  of  $4,100,000.  These  a«hlitional 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  nnist  be  offset  by  ai)i>ropriations  by  the 
State  legishiture  or  by  contributions  "  provided  by  State,  county,  col- 
h^go,  local  authority^  or  individual  contributions  from  within  the 
St'ate." 

Before  the  Federal  funds  granted  under  this  act — 

shall  become  nvailable  to  any  college  for  any  fiscal  year,  plans  for  the  work 
to  lie  carried  fin  tinder  this  act  shall  be  submit t(Mi  by  the  proper  oHicials  of  each 
college  and  ajjproved  by  the  Secretary  (»f  Agriculture.     ♦     ♦     • 

.\i»  pMrtidU  (if  said  moneys  sliall  be  aiiiilicil,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
imnliaM',  creel  ion.  iircscrvatlon.  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings,  or 
the  [nirchasc  or  rental  of  land,  or  In  colle.ne-course  teaching,  lectures  in  colleges, 
liroiiiotiiig  agricidlural  trains,  or  any  other  piu-pose  not  sp<'cifi(>d  In  this  act, 
iinrl  not  more  than  ."i  per  cent  of  «'acli  annual  appropriation  .shall  be  appll«Hl 
to  llie  printing  and  dislrluutlon  of  i)ul)llcallonH. 

Each  college  receiving  the  benefits  of  tlie  act  must  annually  make 
a  detailed   iTj)ort  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  operations  to  the 
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frovornor  of  the  State,  and  oopios  of  this  report  must  be  sent  to  the 
Socretarv  of  Ajriictiltiire  and  tlio  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
achninistiation  of  the  act  is  (•(Muniilletl  to  the  Secretary  of  A'jri- 
culture,  whi)  is  recpiired  to  repoit  annually  to  Con/jress  "  the  receipts, 
expenditures,  and  results  of  the  cooperative  ajiricullural  extension 
work  in  all  of  (he  States  receivin<r  the  benefits  of  the  act.'' 

This  act  established  a  broad  national  system  of  pojndar  and  prac- 
tical education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  which  may  be 
carried  on  throujifh  the  various  ajjencies  and  methods  used  by  the 
Department  of  Ajjjriculturc  and  the  a<rricultural  colle<j:es  when  the 
act  was  passed,  or  in  new  ways  whicli  may  be  devised  to  meet  future 
conditions  of  a<rriculture  and  country  life. 

It  carries  further  than  any  previous  lep:islation  a  requirement  for 
active  cooperation  of  Federal  and  State  ajrencies  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  work  maintained  with  Federal  and  State  funds.  It 
also  contemplates  the  extension  of  this  cooperation  to  take  in  coun- 
ties, communities,  and  individuals.  At  the  same  time  it  safejruards 
the  use  of  the  Federal  funds  by  conferring;  on  the  Secretary  of 
A<jrriculture  comprehensive  administrative  authority. 

FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK  UNDER  THE  SMITH-LEVER  ACT 

"VAHien  the  Smith«Lever  Extension  Act  passed,  work  of  the  kinds 
contemplated  in  this  act  was  bein<^  conducted  by  several  airencies, 
(1)  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  (2)  Slate  depart- 
ments of  airriculture,  (3)  State  ajTricultural  colleges,  and  (4)  county 
farm  bureaus  or  similar  organizations,  with  or  without  public  funds. 
The  State  and  local  organizations  were  varied  as  regards  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  relationships  pertaining  to  their  work.  Funds  were 
derived  from  different  sources,  public  and  private.  The  Smith-Lever 
Act  was  peculiar  in  its  administrative  features,  its  broad  authoriza- 
tion of  work,  and  its  definite  prohibitions.  While  there  was  already 
considerable  cooperation  between  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  county  extension  agencies,  there  were  no  well-defined 
policies  for  such  cooperation,  and  there  were  large  areas  of  operation 
and  of  organization  in  which  it  was  functioning  imperfecta,  if  at  all. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  new  statutes  drawn  for  the  most  part 
in  broad  general  terms,  there  were  many  problems  of  administration 
to  be  solved  in  putting  the  Smith-Lever  Act  into  full  operation. 
"While  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  and  would  determine  the  ]iolicy  of  the  department 
regarding  this  important  matter,  it  was  clear  tliat  the  d(^(ails  of  ad- 
ministration would  necessarily  be  left  largely  to  subordinate  ollicials 
within  the  department.  Since  the  operation  of  this  law  would  affect 
all  the  different  bureaus  of  the  department,  it  was  desirable  thai  the 
organization  dealing  with  this  act  should  be  independent  of  bureau 
control  and  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  administration  Secretary  Houston  was 
greatly  imju-essed  with  the  need  of  I'corganization  of  tiie  DeiKirtment 
of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  great  an(i  rapidly 
expanding  i-esearch,  extension,  and  reirulalory  work.  In  the  aj)|)r()- 
priation  act  for  the  de|)artment  for. the  fiscal  year  beginning  .luly  1, 
1914,  Congress  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with 
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his  sngcrestion,  authority  "  to  prepare  a  plan  for  reorganizing,  re- 
directing, and  systematizing  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  the  interests  of  economical  and  efficient  administration  may 
require,"  and  ordered  that  such  a  plan  should  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress with  the  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  succeeding  year. 
This  plan  was  prepared  with  the  aid  of  a  committee  drawn  from 
various  bureaus.  It  was  decided  to  recommend  the  retention  of  the 
existing  bureau  organizations,  but  to  differentiate  within  the  bureaus, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  research,  extension,  and  regulatory  personnel 
and  work,  and  to  relocate  certain  important  lines  of  work.  Congress 
accepted  this  proposition,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1915,  was  made  on  this  basis. 

Three  agencies  in  the  department  had  dealt  with  extension  work  in 
a  large  wa3%  (1)  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  through  its  pro- 
motion of  the  general  interests  of  the  farmers'  institutes  and  its 
studies  and  reports  on  the  extension  work  of  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  in  foreign  countries.  (2)  the  Office  of  Farmers'  Coopera- 
tive Demonstration  "Work,  through  its  control  and  management  of 
that  work  in  the  Southern  States,  and  (3)  the  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment, through  its  cooperation  with  agricultural  colleges  and  other 
State  and  county  organizations,  particularly  in  those  phases  of  exten- 
sion work  which  were  based  on  economic  studies  and  demonstrations. 
The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  had  also  cooperated  closely  Avith 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  in  bi-oad  studies  of  the  organization  of  instruction  and  re- 
search in  agriculture,  and  had  had  extensive  experience  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  laws  relating  to 
the  experiment  stations  (the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Lever  extension  bill  by  the  House  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  agricultural  college  association,  during  a 
meeting  in  Washington.  February  28  and  29,  1914,  conferred  with  the 
Seci'etarv  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  woi'k  under  this  measure  (ISG). 
This  led  to  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretaiy  Galloway  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  March  5.  1914.  regarding  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  put  this  measure  in  operation,  and  the  view  of  the  depart- 
ment as  to  the  use  of  the  extension  funds.  This  statement  included 
the  following  summary : 

(1)  When  the  Siiiith-Lcvor  bill  li('<-niijcs  n  law.  cacli  Stato  must  jrivt'  its  assent 
to  its  provisions  and  dt'sijinale  tlio  coUefre  or  collejies  wliicli  aro  to  rocpivo  its 
benefits.  A  treasurer  must  lie  dt-sifinated  to  receive  and  disburso  tlie  funds 
jrranled  under  this  measure  and  lie  must  be  certified  to  tl>e  yecretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(2)  Kacb  eollc^rc  must  sulmiit  to  (lie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  n  scries  of 
projects  e«iverin^'  the  .Sld.noo  jii)propriated  in  the  Smith-Lever  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  bcninninj:  .Inly  1,  l".tl4. 

<:',)  An  Oflicc  of  Kxtension  Worli  will  be  created  in  tin-  Department  of  Apri- 
culfure  for  carrying  <»n  the  business  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Smilli-Lever  fund  and  for  cnordinalinp  lliis  new  work  wilb  the  extension  work 
already  tuidertiikeii  by  the  dei»arlmenl  under  exlsliuK  leuislalion. 

(I)  The  farm  demonstration  woik  in  the  South  and  the  county  advisory 
work  in  the  N'ortli,  now  condtieled  under  the  Huieaii  of  ri.int  Industry,  will  be 
eonlinued  but   will  be  transferred  to  tlie  Ollice  of  Kxicnsjoii  Work. 

(Tt)  A  Slates  Ueiations  Service  will  be  created  and  tliis  will  include  ihe  pres- 
ent Office  of  Kx|M-riment  Stations  (nxcMe^lvi"  of  the  drainage,  irriKation,  and 
nutrition  InvestlKatlons),  and  the  new  Office  of  Extension  Work. 
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(6)  Ench  collepe  should  create  an  oxtonsion  division  and  put  at  its  head  an 
administrative  leader  or  director  who  will  have  charge  of  all  the  agricultural 
extension  work  in  the  State. 

(7)  The  dciiiutnienf  funds  used  for  extension  work  in  the  several  States  and 
the  Smith-Lever  funds  should  he  adiniinstered  se]i!iriilely,  though  the  work  sujh 
ported  hy  both  funds  is  under  the  same  extension  director. 

(8)  The  work  under  the  Smitli-Levei-  bill  nnist  consist  of  "instruction  and 
practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,"  and  the  "impart- 
ing" of  "information  on  said  subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publica- 
tions, and  otherwise  ",  and  shall  n(»t  include  "  college-course  teaching,  lectures  in 
colleges,  promoting  agricultural  trains." 

(!>)  It  is  exiK'cted  that  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund 
will  l)e  si)ent  for  held  demonstrations  and  the  practical  instruction  imniediately 
connected  therewith.  Twenty-live  iier  cent  may  be  sjient  in  conducting  sucli 
enterprises  as  moval)le  schools,  study  clubs,  or  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  in  the 
preparation,  printing,  and  distribution  of  popular  publications,  though  it  is  ex- 
pressly itrovided  that  "  not  more  than  ~t  per  cent  of  each  annual  appropriation 
shall  be  applied  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of  publications." 

(10)  Only  such  meetings  of  farmers  and  other  i)ersons  should  be  considered 
as  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill  as  are  held  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  extension  divisions  of  the  colleges  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  act  and  are  included  in  the  projects  for  tlie  extension  work  of 
the  colleges  approved  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Farmers'  institutes 
should  continue  to  be  maintained  with  State  funds  and  not  be  included  in  the 
program  of  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  bill. 

(11)  Expenses  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  i)ernianent  "model" 
or  demonstration  farms  will  not  be  considered  proper  charges  against  the  Smith- 
Lever  ftmd. 

(12)  When  the  Smith-Lever  bill  becomes  a  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  issue  definite  instructions  regarding  the  duties  of  States  and  colleges  under 
the  law  and  will  pass  upon  the  details  involved  in  its  construction  and  adminis- 
tration from  time  to  time  as  the  necessity  arises. 

It  was  also  announced  at  this  time  that  "  in  the  pi^oposed  general 
reorganization  of  the  department,  it  is  planned  to  create  a  States 
Relations  Service,  which  will  have  general  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment's business  relating  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  and  to  put  Dr.  A.  C.  True  at  its  head." 

Questions  having  arisen  concerning  the  relations  of  the  department 
with  the  States  regarding  the  demonstration  or  other  extension  work 
conducted  with  its  own  funds  and  the  Avork  financed  wholly  with 
State  funds,  the  desirable  poHcy  for  the  department  to  pursue  in  these 
matters  was  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  from  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
May  6,  1914,  as  follows : 

With  regard  to  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  over  and  above  what  is 
required  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill,  the  exi>enditure  of  such 
funds  is  to  be  determined  wholly  by  the  State  authority,  except  as  far  as  they 
may  enter  into  crmperative  agreements  with  the  department  governing  the  use 
of  such  funds.  It  would  .«eem  proper,  however,  that  whatever  extension  work 
is  undertaken  with  such  funds  should  be  coordinated  or  articulated  with  the 
other  extension  work,  financed  from  Federal  funds  or  financed  jointly  from 
Federal  funds  and  State  funds. 

In  ca.se  the  depjirtment  has  funds  for  extension  work  within  the  States,  the 
department  desires  that  there  shall  be  in  each  State,  connected  with  the 
agricultural  college,  an  extension  division  with  a  responsible  leader,  who, 
while  selected  by  the  State,  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
that  this  leader  shall  be  held  directly  resi>onsible  for  all  extension  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  iM-onomies  within  the  State  whether  it  be  ttnanceil  di- 
rectly from  Federal  funds  or  whether  it  be  financed  fn»m  funds  approi)riate«l 
through  the  Smith-Lever  bill  or  from  funds  derived  from  sources  within  the 
State.  All  such  extension  work  shall  be  directe<l  within  the  State  by  the  State 
extension  leader  and  all  instructions  that  his  subordinates  may  receive  shall  be 
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given  by  him  or  through  him.  Whenever  the  department  has  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  State  college,  involving  the  employment  of  agents  with  depart- 
ment funds  and  the  granting  of  the  franking  privilege  to  such  agents,  they  shall 
be  the  joint  representatives  of  the  college  and  the  department  for  the  work  con- 
templated in  the  agreements. 

To  put  this  general  policy  into  effect  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  department  and  the  State  college  as  a  basis  for 
project  agreements  regarding  the  various  lines  of  work  in  which  the  depart- 
ment and  the  colleges  may  cooperate  from  time  to  time  {193). 

With  respect  to  State  funds  offered  as  offset  for  Federal  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  solicitor  of  the  de- 
partment ruled  May  22,  1914.  that — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain  whether  any  plans 
which  may  be  sul)mitted  by  the  officials  of  any  college  involve  expenditures 
for  any  object  or  puiTK)se  prohibited  by  the  act,  and  if  such  is  the  fact,  to 
disapprove  the  plans,  whether  it  is  contemplated  that  the  expenditures  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  act,  or  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  the  States  for  carrying  out  its  purpose  {IdJf). 

After  the  passagre  of  the  act  the  executive  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  A^rricultural  Colle<res  and  Experiment  Stations 
a«:ain  conferred  with  the  officers  of  the  department  charjred  with  the 
administration  of  the  act,  and  reached  an  agreement  on  the  lines  of 
ihe  general  policy  cited  aboA^e.  Particularly  the  proposition  for  a 
"  memorandum  of  understanding  "  between  the  department  and  each 
State  was  indorsed. 

A  tentative  draft  of  such  a  memorandum  was  prepared  by  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  presented  for  criti- 
cism to  some  representatiA'es  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  In  its  final 
form  it  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  agricultural  college  association. 

Since  this  memorandum  has  been  the  basis  on  which  the  extension 
work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  department  has  since  been 
conducted,  it  is  reproduced  in  full  here : 

MKMOHANDUM   OF   rNDERSTANDlNO    Bl-rrWl^'^X   THE    riOW.M    STATE   Ar;Uirri.r 
TIKAI.  rOI.LECJE  AM)  THE  TTNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AOMCFLTIIRE 

iiE'JAnniNf;  extitnsion  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in 

THE  STATE  OF   [IOWA]. 


hmiM'  pcnrnpniics  in  tlii>  Sfale  of  flown  |. 

I.  Thf  ( lowfi  I   State  AgriculturMl  College  agrees: 

(a)  To  orgiini/,)'  and  iiifiiiilain  ii  definite  and  distinct  adiniiiistrntive  division 
tor  (he  muiiMgenient  and  <-()ndiiet  of  extension  work  in  Mk'riculluie  and  home 
j'ConoMiicH,  with  a  responsible  leailer  selfcled  by  the  college  and  satisfactory  to 
the  Deuartment  of  ALrrlrnlttirc : 


the  DeiMirtiiKMit  of  Agrlrulttire; 
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(b)  To  admlnistor  throush  such  extension  division  thus  orRanlzed  any  and 
all  funds  it  has  or  may  hcroaftor  rocolve  for  such  work  from  appropriations 
made  hj*  Congress  or  tlio  State  legislature,  by  allotment  from  its  board  of 
trustees,  or  fmm  any  other  source; 

(c)  To  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Department  of  AKricnlture  in  all 
extension  work  in  a^'riculture  and  himie  economics  wliicii  said  department  is 
or  shall  be  authorized  by  Conjjress  to  conduct  in  the  State  of  [Iowa]. 

II.  The  United  States  I)ei>artnient  of  Agriculture  agre<'s : 

(a)  To  establish  and  maintain  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  States 
Relations  Committee,  pending  the  authorization  by  Congress  of  a  States  Rela- 
tions Service,  whidi  sliall  represent  the  department  in  the  general  snjiervision 
of  all  cooptn'ative  extension  work  hi  agriculture  and  home  eeononucs  in  which 
the  department  shall  participate  in  the  State  of  [Iowa]  and  shall  liave  charge 
of  the  department's  business  connecte<l  with  the  administration,  of  all  funds 
provided  to  the  States  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act: 

(b)  To  conduct  in  cooperation  with  [Iowa]  State  Agricultural  College  all 
demonstrations  and  other  fomis  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  which  the  department  is  authorized  by  Congress  to  conduct  in  the 
State  of  flowal. 

III.  Tlie  [Iowa]  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States  Dep;irt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  nnitually  agree: 

(a)  That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president  of  flowa]  State  Agrieid- 
tural  College  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  their  duly  appointed  repre- 
sentatives, the  cooperative  extension  work  in  agi'icuJture  and  home  economics 
in  the  State  of  [Iowa]  involving  the  use  of  direct  Congressional  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture  shall  be  planne<l  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  the  director  of  extension  work  of  [Iowa]  State  Agricultural  College  and 
the  agriculturist  in  charge  of  demonstration  work  of  the  Unite<l  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  [North  and  West]  and  that  the  approved  plans  for 
such  cooperative  extension  work  in  the  State  of  |Iowa]  shall  be  executed 
thnmgh  the  extension  division  of  [Iowa]  State  Agricultural  College  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  individual  project  agieCTuents ; 

(b)  That  all  agents  appointed  for  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  in  the  State  of  [Iowa]  under  this  memorandum  and  subse- 
quent project  agreements,  involving  the  use  of  direct  congressional  appropria- 
tions to  the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  joint  repre.sentatives  of  the 
[Iowa]  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  the  project  agreements;  and  the 
cooperation  shall  be  plainly  set  forth  in  all  publications  or  other  printed  matter 
issued  and  used  in  coiniection  with  said  cooperative  extension  work  by  either 
[lawo]  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; 

(c)  That  the  plans  for  the  use  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund,  except  so  far  as 
this  fund  is  emidoyed  in  cooi>erative  projects  involving  the  use  of  department 
funds,  shall  be  made  by  the  extension  division  of  the  [Iowa]  State  Agricultural 
College  but  shall  be  subject  to  tlie  appi'oval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  when  so  approved  shall 
be  executed  by  the  extension  division  of  said  [Iowa]  State  Agricultural  College; 

(d)  That  the  headquarters  of  the  State  organizati(Ui  contemplated  in  this 
memorandum  shall  be  at  I  Iowa]  State  Agricultural  College. 

IV.  This  memorandum  shall  take  effect  when  it  is  approved  by  the  president 
of  [Iowa]  State  Agricultural  Cr>llege  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricultun^  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  it  is  expressly  abrogated  In 
writing  i)y  either  one  of  the  signers  or  his  successor  in  ofBce. 

Date 

Prcs.  [Iowa's  State  Agricultural  College. 
Date 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  momoi-unduin  was  sent  to  tlie  lan(l-<;rant  institutions  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  presidents  of  these  insti- 
tutions in  4G  States  joined  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  sign- 
ing the  menioranduni.  The  T'niversity  of  California  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  declined  to  accept  the  uieiuoranduni.  The  latter 
afterwards  accepted  it,  but  the  University  of  Illinois  later  withdrew 
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its  acceptance.  Objection  to  the  memorandum  ^vas  based  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  authority  of  the  trustees  of  these 
institutions  respecting  the  appointment  and  duties  of  extension  offi- 
cers. However,  the  general  principles  set  forth  in  the  memorandum 
were  followed  in  the  arrangements  for  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  extension  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  all  the  States. 

Pending  enactment  by  Congress  of  legislation  authorizing  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  department.  Secretary  Houston  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  States  relations  {J88)  to  deal  with  matters  growing  out 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  This  committee  was  composed  of  A.  C. 
True,  director,  and  E.  W.  Allen,  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  Bradford  Knapp,  special  agent  in  charge  of 
farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  in  the  South,  and  C.  B. 
Smith,  special  agent  in  charge  of  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
work  in  the  North  and  West.  This  committee  functioned  until 
July  1.  1915. 

The  formal  order  establishing  this  committee  was  issued  June  15, 
1914. 

This  committee  will  take  under  consideration  matters  relating  to  all  the  exten- 
.sion  work  carried  on  by  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department, 
iiiid  those  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act. 
All  plans  for  demonstration  and  extension  work  originating  in  any  bureau  or  in 
jiny  State  should  be  first  submitted  to  the  States  Relations  Committee,  which 
will  make  recommendations  regarding  them  to  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Ap- 
proved plans  for  demonstration  and  extension  work  by  any  bureau  should  not  be 
put  into  opei-ation  in  any  aftate  until  they  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  States  Relations  Committee  and  an  opportunity  has  been 
given  for  arranging  with  the  extension  directors  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
regarding  the  executi<m  of  these  plans  in  the  States  concerned. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inquiries  regarding  the  extension  work  of  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  which  come  to  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Secretary  |of  Agriculture]  will  be  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the 
States  Relations  Committee,  under  whose  supervision  replies  will  be  prepared 
and  given  out,  exce|)t  that  questions  involving  the  policy  of  the  department, 
legal  and  administrative  rulings,  and  approval  of  plans  of  work  and  expendi- 
tures shall  he  referred  back  to  the  Secretary's  office  and  the  replies  shall  be 
given  out  from  that  offi<e. 

Within  the  States  Relations  Committee,  extension  business  with  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  tlie  States  of  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  shall  be  conducted  through 
flie  office  of  fanners'  cooperative  demonstration  work,  in  charge  of  Brad- 
ford Knapp.  and  such  business  with  the  .•igricnltural  colleges  in  the  remaining 
States  shall  l)e  conducted  through  the  oflice  of  farm  demonstrations  in  charge 
of  C.  R.  Siiiilh.  in  accord:! nee  with  general  regnl.ations  reconnnended  by  the 
States   Relation   Committee   and   approved   by   tiie  A.ssistant   Secretary    (ISS). 

All  the  States  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Exten- 
sion A<t  ihroiigli  (he  legislature  or  governor,  and  designated  one 
land-grant  institution  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act,  thus  insuring 
unity  of  administiation  of  the  extension  work  within  the  State. 
Each  institution  designated  an  officer  to  have  charge  of  the  coopera- 
tive agricultural  extension  work  within  the  State.  This  officer  was 
usually  given  the  title  of  director,  but  in  a  niunber  of  States  he 
was  tiie  per.son  who  was  also  dean  of  the  agriculttiral  college  or 
director  of  the  experiment  station.  In  nuUters  relating  to  extension 
work  in  the  Slates,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  department  to  deal  with 
the  .jiiccfor,  e.\ce^)l  .so  far  as  he  might  designate  other  persons  with 
whom  certain  business  might  be  transacted.  1'he  extension  directors 
\v<'re  asked  to  present  their  jdans  of  work  undn-  this  a<'t  in  the  form  of 
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definite  and  limited  projects,  and  tliis  was  done  in  all  cases.  When 
projects  c()verin<;  the  $I().()()()  appropriated  to  the  State  the  first  year 
under  the  Smith-Levei'  Act  were  approved  l)y  the  Secretary  of 
A^ricultiiie  or  his  i-epicsentative,  he  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  that  State  was  entitled  to  receive  this  fund. 

Under  the  agricultural  aj)pi-opriation  act  apiH-oved  »June  80.  1914. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  hail  $100,000  for  farmers'  coopera- 
tive demonstration  work  outsitle  the  Cotton  Belt;  that  is,  in  the  88 
Northern  and  Western  Stt^tes;  and  for  farmers'  coopei-ative 
demonstrations  and  for  the  study  and  demonstration  of  the  best 
methods  of  meetin*)^  the  rava<^es  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  $078,2-40, 
which  was  to  be  used  in  the  15  Southern  States.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  South  had  been  increased  from  $875,000  in  order  to 
provide  Federal  funds  which  would  be  substituted  for  tiie  money 
furnished  b}'  the  General  Education  Board.  From  these  two  items 
for  demonstration  work,  the  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  two  extension  offices  at  Washington  had  to  be  taken,  leavin*^  about 
$900,000  to  be  spent  in  the  States.  It  was  presumed  that  the  demon- 
stration work  would  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  land-<irant 
colleges.  To  emphasize  the  desirability  of  such  cooperation  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  county-agent  system  would  be  continued,  it  was 
provided  in  the  item  for  the  southern  work  "  that  the  expense  of  this 
service  shall  be  defrayed  from  this  appropriation  and  sucli  coopera- 
tive funds  as  may  be  voluntarily  contributed  by  State,  county,  and 
municipal  agencies,  associations  of  farmers  and  individual  fai'mers, 
universities,  colleges,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other 
local  associations  of  business  men,  business  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals with  the  State."  Several  of  the  department  bureaus  also  had 
funds  which  might  be  used  for  extension  work. 

In  the  item-^  for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricidture  Avas  given  authority  to  use  fimds  appropriated 
to  that  office  for  the  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  Extension 
Act,  prescribe  the  form  of  annual  financial  statement  required  bv  that 
act,  ascertain  whether  expenditures  are  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  report  to  Congress. 

It  was  also  provided  that  all  correspondence,  bulletins,  and  reports 
"  for  the  furtherance  of  the  puri)oses  "  of  that  act  "  may  be  trans- 
mitted in  the  mails  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge  for  postage,"' 
under  regulations  of  the  Pos-tmaster  Genei-al,  "  by  such  college 
officer  or  other  person  connected  with  the  extension  department  of 
such  college  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate  to  the 
Postmaster  General."  A  later  ruling  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  that  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  franking  privilege  was 
permanent  legislation,  and  it  has  been  in  force  ever  since.  The  exten- 
sion diicctor  in  each  State  was  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  the  person  to  receive  this  franking  ])rivilege. 

The  department  decided  to  confine  the  use  of  the  farmers'  cooper- 
ative demonstration  fund  allotted  to  the  States  to  the  payment  of 
part  of  the  salaries  and  ex])enses  of  the  State  and  district  leaders 
of  the  county  agricultui'al  and  home  demoiistiation  agents  and 
leaders  of  boys'  and  girls'  clul)  work.  In  (he  Southern  States  the 
colleges  agreed  to  take  over  api)roximately  the  whole  force  of  lead- 
ers and  county  agents  who  had  been  employed  with  de|)artnient  and 
General   Education    Board    funds.     In   the   Northern   aiul    Western 
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States  the  State  and  country  agents,  employed  with  department  funds 
in  the  farm-management  demonstration  work,  became  more  fully  a 
part  of  the  extension  forces  of  the  State  colleges. 

In  this  way,  throughout  the  country  the  demonstration  work 
was  continued  without  interruption,  and  a  unified  system  of 
cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics was  established  in  all  the  States.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Smith-Lever  fund  and  State  funds  the  colleges  continued  and  some- 
what enlarged  their  forces  of  extension  specialists  in  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  department 
decided  not  to  accept  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  projects  for  farm- 
ers' institutes,  short  courses  at  the  colleges,  or  correspondence 
courses.  These  enterprises  were,  however,  continued  with  State 
funds  as  a  part  of  the  extension  work  of  tlie  colleges  in  a  number 
of  States. 

The  department  bureaus  having  extension  funds  entered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  colleges  for 
the  use  of  their  funds  on  particular  projects.  They  had,  however, 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  working  independently  in  the  States,  or 
to  cooperating  with  various  agencies,  that  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  adjust  their  practice  to  the  new  conditions  arising  from  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  and  the  memorandum  of  understanding.  There  were, 
therefore,  cases  in  which  independent  action  was  continued  on  the 
ground  either  that  the  language  of  the  ap]n"opriation  act  justified 
such  action,  or  that  particular  enter])rises  were  not  strictly  exten- 
sion work  as  defined  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

"\Miere  extension  agents  received  any  part  of  their  salary  from 
department  funds  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  Federal  com- 
missions, under  which  they  became  subject  to  the  administrative 
regulations  of  the  Federal  civil  service,  though  they  were  excepted 
from  appointment  through  competitive  examination.  In  this  way 
they  were  cntith'd  to  the  franking  privilege  for  official  business. 
To  receive  jiayment  of  salary  or  expenses  they  wci'e  required  to 
make  weekly  reports  of  their  work,  as  well  as  annual  reports,  to 
the  department. 

As  a  result  of  the  peculiar  s-tatus  of  such  agents  and  the  previous 
exclusive  attachment  of  many  of  them  to  the  department,  it  was 
difficult  for  them  at  first  to  realize  fully  their  new  relations  to  the 
colleges,  and  it  took  considerable  time  to  overcome  their  tendency 
to  deal  directly  with  the  deiiartment  officers  at  Washingtcm. 

Financial  schedules  for  use  in  accounting  and  reports  of  ex- 
})enditure  of  funds  were  drafted  by  the  States  Kelations  Committee 
and  when  approved  bv  the  Secretary  of  Agricullure  wcie  sent  to  the 
colleges.  'I'hese  required  a  statement  of  receijits  and  expenditures 
of  (he  Smith-Lever  funds  and  requested  a  similar  statement  for 
other  funds  used  by  the  college  for  extension  work  in  agriciilture 
iind  hoMK!  economics.  This  schedule  jirovided  for  a  sununnry  of 
e.xpemlitures  classified  un(l«'r  (wo  general  heads,  (1)  ordinary  Imsincss 
lines  and  (2)  projects.  The  items  in  (he  former  classiliciition  were 
saliiiies.  labor,  publications,  stationery  and  small  printing.  i)ostage, 
t<'legiaph.  telephone,  freight  and  express,  heat,  li^dit.  water  and 
power,  sup|)li<'s.  library,  scientific  a|)paratus  an<l  specimens,  livestock, 
travel,  contingent  expenses,  and  unex|)ende(|  bnhince.  .Members  of  the 
extension   offices   inspected   the  books   and    vouchers   at   the  colleges 
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at  least  once  a  jear  and  correlated  these  accounts  with  the  reports 
of  the  extension  a«rents  on  their  work.  Advantaj^e  was  also  taken  of 
these  visits  to  the  States  to  confer  witli  extension  ofticers  and 
sometimes  to  <ro  into  a  few  counties  to  see  what  tlie  apjents  located 
there  were  doint^.  Conferences  of  the  State  leaders  and  county 
agents  with  Federal  officers  were  sometimes  held  at  the  college. 
The  procedure  adopted  for  reports,  accounting:,  and  visitation  en- 
abled tlie  Washinjrton  offices  to  keep  in  touch  with  tlie  projiress  of 
the  woi-k  throuirhout  the  country,  to  use  their  influence  for  its  best 
development,  and  to  support  its  claims  for  continued  and  increased 
Federal  aid  before  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  and  committees  in 
Contfress. 

At  the  meetin<r  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November 
11  to  13.  1914,  there  was  much  discussion  of  extension  work.  In 
his  address  of  welcome  Secretary  Houston  referred  to  the  coopera- 
tion in  extension  work  which  had  been  brought  about  between  the 
colleges  and  the  department  and  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
"  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  outcome.  We  want  to  have  just  as 
few  agencies  as  possible  doing  this  particular  kind  of  work  in  any 
community.  The  work  is  all  of  a  kind,  and  in  the  aggregate  repre- 
sents the  largest  and,  in  my  judgment,  in  many  respects  the  most 
significant  piece  of  educational  work  that  any  nation  has  ever 
undertaken  "  (J). 

The  president  of  the  association  that  year  was  the  chairman  of  the 
States  Eelations  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
his  presidential  address  he  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the 
system  of  extension  work  contemplated  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
and  its  relation  to  the  resident  teaching  and  research  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  After  stating  that  the  plan  of  organization  of 
the  extension  work  contemplated  the  appointment  of  county  agents, 
he  said: 

Carrier!  to  its  logical  conclusion  this  means  that  the  colleges  and  depart- 
ment wiU  before  long  have  a  definite  existence  as  educating  agencies  in 
liractically  every  county  of  the  United  States.  Through  orgiiiiization  of  the 
farm  men  and  women  into  small  groups  they  may  ultimately  have  classes 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  every  school  district.  This  is  an  edu- 
cational organization  radically  different  from  that  followed  in  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  United  States  where  local  initiation  and  control  have 
largely  obtained.  State  supervision  has  been  very  largely  of  a  general  char- 
acter, and  Federal  supervision  has  been  entirely  lacking.  The  agricultural 
college  is  to  be  changed  from  an  institution  having  a  strictly  local  habitat 
with  comparatively  limited  powers  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  to  a  widely 
diffused  institution  dealing  educationally  with  multitudes  of  people  at  their 
own  homes.  And  it  is  to  carry  with  it  wlierever  it  goes  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  not  only  as  a  provider  of  funds  but  as  an  active  co- 
adjutor in  its  e<lucational  operations.  And  this  education  is  to  be  not  merely 
the  giving  out  of  information  to  be  absorbed  by  the  students,  but  rather 
the  training  involved  in  active  participation  in  the  demonstration  and  discus- 
sion of  practical  affairs,  which  will  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  extension 
instruction.  iMoreovcr  this  instruction  will  deal  witli  matters  which  are  of 
vital  and  immediate  importance  to  the  students  since  they  will  affect  their 
incomes,  daily  practices,  and  community  interests. 

The  character  of  the  atmosphere  and  work  of  every  educational  institution 
is  powerfully  affected  by  •  the  character  and  aims  of  its  students.  There  is 
therefore  no  doulit  that  the  reaction  of  the  great  mas.st>s  of  extension  students 
on  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  department  will  be  a  very  important  factor 
in  their  future  development  (/). 
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One  session  of  this  meeting  was  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  the 
administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  President  Thompson,  of 
Ohio  State  Unive^sit3^  speaking  for  the  executive  committee,  con- 
gratulated the  association  on  the  part  it  had  taken  in  helping  to  ob- 
tain the  passage  of  this  act  and  on  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
the  colleges  and  the  department  had  shown  with  reference  to  the 
"  memorandum  of  understanding  "  and  other  plans  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

As  chairman  of  the  States  Relations  Committee,  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  represent  the  department  in  this"  dis- 
cussion, the  writer  explained  the  plans  thus  far  made  by  the  depart- 
ment and  the  colleges  for  the  administration  of  the  act  and  illus- 
trated the  contemplated  organization  of  the  extension  work  with  the 
following  diagram  (7)  : 
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In  this  administrative  arranReniont  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  college,  the  department 
feels  that  tlie  most  important  sin^ile  factor  is  the  actual  active  mana>,'t'r  of 
the  extension  service  in  the  (■olIc;;c.  lie  may  ho  callt-d  by  any  name  that  seems 
best  to  the  institution:  hut  there  should  he  in  every  institution  an  active 
manager  of  the  extension  division,  with  sufficient  authority  to  conduct  all 
the  ordinary  husiness  of  the  divisitai  in  the  niana^'cment  of  tlie  extension  force, 
in  the  exix-nditures  and  accountinj,'  for  the  funds  of  the  division,  and  in  rela- 
tions with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  same  way  th.at  the  station 
director  does.  We  feel  that  unless  this  man  can  devote  all  his  time  to  this 
administrative  work  we  are  not  likely  to  get  the  best  results. 

*  *  *  *  *  ^t  0 

In  the  larger  States,  as  the  Smith-Lever  fund  and  other  funds  grow,  there 
will  he  a  large  force  to  administer,  and  unless  you  liave  some  olhcer  Vvho  is 
able  to  deal  intimately  and  constantly  with  that  force  at  the  college  and  in 
the  field,  you  are  not  likely  to  get  the  best  results.  When  you  add  to  that 
the  somewhat  complicated  cooperative  arrangements  which  the  extension  di- 
vision will  naturally,  and  under  the  present  .scheme  necessarily,  have  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  you  certainly  have  for  that  officer  administrative 
business  of  a  very  important  kind  to  take  the  full  time  and  energy  of  a  very 
able  man    (i). 

Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  Iowa,  and  President  A.  M.  Soule,  of  Georcia, 
spoke  favorably  of  the  '"  memorandum  of  imderstandinjx,"  and  the 
latter  emphasized  the  importance  of  differentiation  in  orofanization  of 
research,  resident  teachinc:.  and  extension  work,  commended  the  proj- 
ect system,  pointed  out  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  college 
president  for  the  administration  of  the  extension  service,  and  favored 
a  separate  extension  director  with  State  leaders,  extension  special- 
ists, and  county  aiients. 

Director  A.  D.  Wilson,  of  Minnesota,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  conferences  between  representatives  of  the  States  and  the  dei:)art- 
ment.  B.  I.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  University  of  California, 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  countA^^  agent  (called,  in  California, 
farm  adviser). 

In  a  paper  on  "The  problem  of  placing  county  agents  in  effective 
touch  with  farmers,"  C.  B.  Smith  cited  the  experience  and  sugges- 
tions of  a  number  of  such  agents  and  summarized  his  conclusions 
as  follows: 

(1)  Work  through  organizations. 

(2)  Deal  with  individuals,  hut  deal  with  them  primarily  only  as  they  rep- 
resent groups  of  farmers. 

(3)  Know  what  the  agriculture  of  the  county  is  from  first-hand  sources  and^ 
based  on  such  information,  undertake  demonstrations,  supplemented  by  propa- 
ganda work,  by  lectures  and  the  press. 

(4)  Write  and  talk  with  the  facts  of  local  agriculture  arranged  in  such  a 
convincing  way  as  to  induce  action. 

("))  Utilize  the  pnhlic-scliool  system  and  work  with  boys  and  girls.  Through 
them  you  also  reach  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers,  the  field  and  the  home. 

(6)  Utilize  the  automobile  excursion,  the  college  excursion,  the  county 
picnic,  the  farmers'  meetings,  the  county  fairs,  etc.,  for  social  purposes,  dem- 
onstrations, educational  exhibits  and  instructions. 

(7)  Get  behind  and  push  every  helpful  agricultural  movement  in  the  count.v. 

(8)  Put  in  a  county  agent  who  knows  agriculture  technically  and  prac- 
ticall.v.  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  whose  highest  delight  is  in  rendering 
service   (i). 

Director  C.  E.  Titlow,  of  West  Virginia,  spoke  on  "Correlating 
the  extension  work  of  the  colleges  with  other  agencies  in  tiie  State  *' 
and  advocated  the  foiniation  of  coimty  coimcils  including  representa- 
tives of  the  feileration  of  churches.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
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tion,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  federations  of  women's 
clubs,  granges,  farmers'  unions,  school  superintendents,  boards  of 
health,  farm  bureaus,  and  kindred  organizations. 

The  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy  defined  a 
number  of  terms  used  in  connection  with  extension  work.  Among 
these  definitions  were  the  following : 

Extension  work :  The  extension  work  of  an  educational  institution  em- 
braces all  of  its  activities  for  the  instruction  of  people  who  are  not  resident  at 
the  institution.  For  administrative  purposes  persons  who  are  pursuing  courses 
given  at  the  institution  covering  not  more  than  two  weeks  of  time  are  regarded 
as  not  resident. 

Boys'  and  girls'  clubs:  Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  are  organizations  of  young 
I)eople  for  the  carrying  on  of  systematic  practical  study  and  demonstrations 
in  the  field  and  home.  The  age  of  members  should  be  10  to  18  years  inclusive. 
In  the  administration  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  profitable  use  may  be  made 
of  individual  or  club  contests  in  connection  with  the  various  club  activities. 
Tour  committee  feels,  however,  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
study  and  demonstration  work  rather  than  on  the  competitive  features. 

Demonstrations.  A  demonstration  is  an  effort  designed  to  show  by  example 
the  practical  application  of  established  principles  or  facts  (i). 

The  committee  favored  the  use  of  the  title  "  county  extension  rep- 
resentative," instead  of  county  agent,  demonstrator,  or  adviser. 

The  report  to  Congress  on  the  cooperative  extension  work  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1915, 
included  a  statement  of  the  history,  progress,  and  results  of  this  work 
in  each  State  {201). 

The  Smith-Lever  fund  was  spent  largely  on  the  projects  for  ad- 
ministration, publications,  county  agents,  home  economics,  and  bojrs' 
clubs.  The  remainder  was  used  in  small  amoimts  for  work  in 
animal  husbandry,  poultry,  dairying,  animal  diseases,  agronomy, 
horticulture,  plant  pathology,  entomology,  agricultural  engineering, 
rural  organization,  marketing,  exhibits,  fairs,  and  work  by  miscel- 
laneous specialists.  Other  extension  funds  were  distributed  among 
these  projects,  to  which  were  added  those  in  forestry,  farm  manage- 
ment, farmers'  institutes,  correspondence  courses,  and  agriculture 
in  schools. 

Of  the  $480,000  appropriated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  $128,083.33  was  Ui=;ed  for  carrying  on  demonstrations  by 
means  of  county  agents,  $09,890.05  for  demonstration  work  in  home 
economics,  $32,944.29  for  demonstrations  by  means  of  boys'  clubs, 
and  $33,821.65  for  demonstrations  by  means  of  movable  schools. 
There  was  also  spent  $80,278.39  for  paving  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  administrative  officials,  and  $8,241.10  for  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  extension  publications.  The  remainder  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  fund  was  spent  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  a  number  of 
ext<'nsion  specialists  in  dairying,  horticulture,  agronomy,  farm  man- 
ag'Tiient,  animal  iiusbandry.  and  so  forth. 

The  \(){\\\  anioiinl  of  money  expended  for  the  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extensif)n  work  ap|)roxiinated  $3.0()0.()()().  derived  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing sources;  Smith-Lever,  $475,000 ;  Slate  funds  a]i|)roiiriated 
specifically  for  extension  work.  $725,000;  ajipropriations  by  county 
authorities,  $780,()()();  funds  under  the  direct  control  of  the  collefre, 
$320,000;  appropriations  to  the  Dejjartment  of  Ajjriculture  tor 
farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work,  over  $900,000:  appropria- 
ti<ms  to  other  i)ureaus  and  oflices  of  the  department,  over  $100,000; 
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and  $290,000  from  various  other  sources,  such  as  farmers*  organiza- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce,  anrl  individuals. 

Of  this  total  amount  fn^n  all  sources,  over  one-half  was  used  for 
demonstrations  by  means  of  county  agricultural  agents.  The  next 
item  in  importance  was  the  demonstrations  in  home  economics  with 
a  total  of  over  5i^320.000.  Among  the  other  important  items  were 
$200,000  for  movable  schools,  $1G5,000  for  boys'  clubs,  $300,000  for 
administration.  $100,000  for  dairying,  and  $72,000  for  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  publications.  The  remainder  was  spent  for 
other  types  of  specialists  to  aid  and  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
county  agents. 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  counties  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  2.920.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  929  of  these 
counties  had  the  services  of  a  county  agent,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1.136  had  such  services. 

In  the  15  Southern  States,  1,229  agents  were  employed,  of  whom 
400  were  women,  including  15  State  agents,  21  assistants,  14  spe- 
cialists, and  350  county  home  demonstration  agents.  There  were 
53  negi-o  agents  in  11  States.  In  the  33  Northern  and  Western 
States  there  were  340  county  agricultural  agents.  The  home-eco- 
nomics work  was  done  by  women  who  went  out  from  the  colleges. 
It  took  the  form  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  short  courses  or 
schools,  of  which  335  were  held  during  the  year. 

In  the  48  States,  1.809  extension  workers  of  all  kinds  were 
emploj'ed  full  time,  149  half  time,  and  &43  less  than  half  time.  Of 
these,  297  were  connected  with  the  experiment  stations,  and  401 
with  college  teaching. 

In  the  club  work  in  the  Southern  States  62,842  boys  and  45,581 
girls  were  enrolled ;  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  club  work 
was  done  by  151.194  boys  and  girls. 

Farmers'  institutes  during  the  j^ear  ended  June  30,  1915,  were  in 
charge  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  24  States  and  of  the  State 
l^overnments  in  24  States.  The  20  colleges  reporting  on  this  work 
held  4,561  institutes,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,039,501. 
State  departments  in  18  States  reported  to  the  farmers'  institute 
division  of  the  Otlice  of  Experiment  Stations  that  they  had  held 
4,498  institutes  with  an  attendance  of  2,115,266. 

THE   STATES  RELATIONS   SERVICE   AND   PRE-WAR  COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION  WORK,  1915  TO  1917 

The  States  Relations  Service  {180)  was  established  July  1,  1915. 
It  included  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (except  the  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  investigations,  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads)  and  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  transferred 
from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  service  had  a  buroau 
organization  constituted  as  follows:  (1)  The  office  of  the  director, 
including  divisions  of  administration,  agricultural  instruction,  and 
farmers'  institutes,  (2)  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  (3)  the 
Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  South,  (4)  the  Office  of  Extension 
Work  in  the  North  and  West,  and  (5)  the  Office  of  Home  Economics. 
The  writer  was  director  of  the  service.  Bradford  Knapj)  was  chief 
of  the  Office  of  P^xtension  Work  in  the  South,  and  C.  B.  Smith 
was  chief  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  North  and  West. 
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The  service  was  thus  in  a  position  to  deal  with  all  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  agricultural  colleges, 
schools,  and  experiment  stations,  and  to  coordinate  the  Federal  busi- 
ness relating  to  these  institutions,  as  far  as  extension  work  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  service  had  had  long  experience  in  the 
transaction  of  such  business  and  personal  acquaintance  with  agri- 
cultural and  institutional  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  policies  governing  the  cooperative  extension  work  which  had 
been  begun  under  the  States  Relations  Committee  were  carried  over 
into  the  new  service. 

Dividing  the  extension  work  of  the  service  between  two  offices 
was  from  the  outset  recognized  as  not  ideal.  However,  the  general 
differences  in  agricultural,  economic  and  social  conditions  and 
in  the  organization  of  extension  work  in  the  two  great  sections 
of  the  country  made  it  seem  advisable  to  continue,  at  least  for 
a  time,  the  separate  organizations  which  had  previously  existed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  With  the  development  of  exten- 
sion work  throughout  the  country  as  an  organic  part  of  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  colleges,  it  was  expected  that  its  standards  and 
methods  would  so  far  approximate  uniformity  that  unity  of  organ- 
ization of  the  extension  business  would  come  about  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Beginning  with  July  1,  1^15,  the  additional  Federal  appropriation 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  became  available,  to  be  allotted  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  rural  population  and  to  be  offset  with  equal 
sums  derived  from  sources  within  the  States.  Since  the  State  and 
county  funds  available  for  this  purpose  from  year  to  year  were 
uniformly  in  excess  of  the  required  offset  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  tliis  provision  of  the  act.  The  inequalities  of  legal 
distribution  of  the  Federal  funds  governed  by  conditions  in  the  sev- 
eral States  were  to  a  considerable  extent  relieved  in  the  distribution 
of  tlie  Federal  funds  for  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work, 
which  required  no  State  offset. 

During  1915  and  1916  particular  attention  was  given  to  determin- 
inir  and  developing  the  functions  and  work  of  the  county  agricul- 
tural agents.  By  reason  of  their  new  relations  with  the  agricul- 
tuial  colleges  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers  who 
wcie  interested  in  their  operations,  it  was  recognized  that  these 
agents  should  not  only  have  broad  agricultural  training  but  should 
function  largely  as  organizers. 

I*ersonal  service  to  individual  farmers,  Avhilo  remaining  an  im- 
))ortant  feature  of  their  work,  had  to  be  subordinated  to  activities 
involving  group  action  of  farming  people,  and  submitting  county 
agricultural  problems  to  the  agricultural  college  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  hel[)  by  means  of  their  specialists,  reports 
of  researches,  and  popidar  pnl)lica(if)ns.  To  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions aiising  finm  the  broader  re(|uirenients  of  the  work  of  the 
(•'•iinty  agents,  the  State  leadcMs  had  to  seek  l)e(tei -trained  men  to 
ill  I  I  lie  vacanfK's  and  the  new  ])f)sitions  in  county  w(»ik.  and  to  bring 
the  agents  already  in  service  into  closer  contact  with  the  colleges 
through  conferences  at  the  institutions.  To  aid  the  leaders  in  solv- 
ing new  problems  arising  in  their  work,  regional  and  national  con- 
ferencj's  began  lo  be  held. 
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By  June  30,  1917,  there  were  about  8G0  county  ajrents  in  the 
South  and  540  in  the  North  and  West,  makings  1,400  in  the  48  States, 
as  compared  with  1,136  in  1915.  There  were  also  66  negro  agents  in 
the  South. 

To  j)roinote  group  cooperation  of  farmers  with  county  agents,  ad- 
vantage was  taken  in  the  Xortliern  and  Western  States  of  the  farm- 
bureau  movement,  wliich  became  increasingly  popular.  The  func- 
tions of  the  county  farm  bureaus  as  general  agencies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  extension  work  were  emphasized.  The  county  agents  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  farm  bureaus  and  largely  deter- 
mined the  forms  of  their  activity.  In  1917  there  were  374  farm 
bureaus  with  a  membership  of  about  100,000. 

In  the  South  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  formation  of 
small  community  organizations  "to  study  local  problems,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  demonstrations,  and  to  get  the  entire  membership  to 
practice  the  improved  methods  illustrated  in  the  demonstrations " 
{201).  Local  existing  farm  organizations  were  often  used  for  this 
purpose.  By  1917  there  were  3,500  community  organizations  in  the 
South,  with  a  membership  of  112,316.  Somewhat  loose  county  or- 
ganizations were  sometimes  formed  "of  representatives  from  the 
community  organizations,  meeting  with  the  county  agent,  the  county 
school  superintendent,  and  other  officials,  and  occasionally  with  rep- 
resentatives of  business  or  commercial  organizations  of  the  cities 
or  towns"  {201). 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION   WORK 

In  the  South  home  demonstration  work  among  farm  women  was 
greatly  increased  and  broadened  during  1915  and  191G.  The  number 
of  counties  having  home  demonstration  agents  increased  from  279 
in  1914  to  418  in  1916.  The  total  number  of  women  agents  in  the 
latter  year  w^as  451,  under  whom  22,048  women  were  enrolled  in  1.042 
clubs.  The  work  which  had  begun  "  with  teaching  the  growing  and 
cultivation  of  a  single  plant  (the  tomato)  and  the  utilization  of  its 
fruit "  had  spread  until  it  included  "  instruction  in  every  vegetable 
and  fruit  grown  in  the  South"  and  embraced  "not  only  the  house- 
hold conveniences  and  labor-saving  devices  in  the  home  but  also 
the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  home  itself  and  its  surroundings" 
{201).  In  addition,  there  were  such  activities  as  instruction  in  butter 
making,  poultry  breeding  and  management,  ar.i  cooperative  selling 
of  eggs  and  other  products.  With  the  aid  of  women's  clubs  and 
business  organizations,  rest  rooms  were  established  in  more  than  100 
towns,  connected  with  which  in  many  cases  were  demonstration 
kitchens  and  home-economics  libraries. 

The  home  demonstration  clubs  often  undertook  the  promotion  of 
school  and  community  improvement  and  "  notably  increased  social 
intercourse  in  their  communities."  After  the  home  demonstration 
work  w^as  brought  into  organic  connection  with  the  extension  work 
of  tlie  agricultural  colleges  a  few  home-economics  specialists  were 
employed  to  aid  the  county  workers.  Since  these  colleges  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  Southern  States  were  not  coeducational,  the  extension  work 
in  home  economics  had  to  be  organized  as  a  special  division  in  the 
college  or,  in  the  case  of  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  was  conducted 
under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  State  college  for  women. 
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In  the  Xorthern  and  Western  States  the  home-economics  depart- 
ments of  the  land-grant  colleges  had  been  accustomed  to  do  extension 
work  through  members  of  their  faculties,  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  they  were  at  first  averse  to  the  establishment  of 
home  demonstration  agents  in  the  counties.  The  economic  conditions 
and  the  habits  of  the  farm  women  in  these  States  made  it  inexpedient 
to  follow  the  plan  of  work  which  proved  so  popular  in  tlie  South. 
Farm  bureaus  were  organized  almost  exclusively  to  promote  the  work 
of  the  county  agricultural  agents  and  at  tliat  time  gave  little  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  farm  women.  Up  to  July  1,  1915,  only 
in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  had  even  one 
woman  been  employed  with  State  funds  in  county  demonstration 
work.  The  first  woman  county  agent  emploj^ed  on  cooperative  funds 
began  work  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  H.,  in  April,  1916.  Special 
home-economics  projects  were  cooperatively  conducted  during  the 
spring  of  1916  in  ISIaricopa  County,  Ariz.,  Canyon  County,  Idaho, 
and  St.  Joseph  County,  Mich.,  by  the  State  colleges  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  On  July  1,  1916,  there  were  12  county  home 
demonstration  agents  in  10  Xortliern  and  Western  States.  On  June 
?)0,  1917,  there  were  17  county  agents,  in  addition  to  97  home-eco- 
nomics specialists,  in  the  33  States. 

The  means  by  which  these  specialists  going  out  from  the  colleges 
reached  farm  women  were  as  follows:  (1)  Bulletins  and  circulars 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  specialist  by  furnishing  practical 
information;  (2)  single  demonstrations  and  lectures  given  before 
such  organizations  as  the  Grange  and  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  (3)  personal  visits  to  homes  to  learn  of  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  individual  housekeepers  and  to  give  counsel;  (4)  home- 
economics  extension  schools,  450  of  which  instructing  27,000  women 
were  conducted  during  the  j'ear;  (5)  home-economics  study  clubs,  of 
which  there  were  at  that  time  approximately  1,350  in  the  33  States, 
with  a  total  membership  of  19.210  women,  working  together  to  apply 
and  make  jjermanent  the  work  of  the  home-economics  specialist;  and 
(G)  home-makers'  tours,  which  gave  opiK)rtunity  for  tiie  inspection 
of  househohl  conveniences,  heating,  lighting,  and  water  systems, 
arrangement  of  home  furnishings,  farm  gardens,  and  lawns. 

BOYS'   AND   GIRLS'   CLUB   WORK 

In  the  South  the  boys'  club  work  continued  to  be  managed  by  the 
county  agricuhui-al  agents  and  was  materially  increased  under  t!»e 
Smith-Lever  Act.  In  15»15  tlie  total  project  enrollment  was  63,842, 
and  in  1916  it  was  75.605.  Of  tl)ese  boys,  37,312  were  in  the  corn 
clubs  and  23,167  in  the  pig  clubs.  There  were  also  cotton,  peanut,  po- 
tato, grain-sorghum,  baby-beef,  poultry,  and  crop-rotation  clubs.  The 
pig  and  poultry  dubs  were  conducted  in  cooi)eration  witii  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Division  of  the  Uureati  of  Animal  Industry.  Short 
courses  at  the  agricul(ur:\l  colleges  or  in  camps  were  given  to  the 
prize-winning  boys  in  ne;irly  all  the  Southern  States. 

The  girls'  clubs  in  the  South  continued  to  be  managed  by  the  home 
demonstration  agents.  In  1915  the  enrollment  totalled  45,581  and  in 
1916,  56.679,  of  whom  37,964  were  in  canning  clubs  and  9,656  in 
poultry  clubs.     Clubs  also  did  bread  making,  sewing,  and  special 
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•work  witli  fall  and  winter  <j:artlens.  The  fjirls'  work  was  closely 
associated  with  the  women's  extension  work,  and  there  were  stimulat- 
ing reactions  on  both  sides. 

In  the  Northern  and  Western  States  club  work  with  boys  and  prls 
was  strong:ly  developed  in  1915  and  1916  in  accordance  with  a  unified 
program.  State,  assistant  State,  and  district  leaders  had  jj^eneral 
supervision  of  tlie  work.  In  several  counties  special  paid  leaders 
were  employed,  and  in  other  counties  the  afrricultural  agents  con- 
ducted the  work.  Several  thousand  volunteer  leaders  had  immediate 
char<re  of  local  clubs.  These  Avorkers  included  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  school  teachers,  members  of  women's  or<;anizations, 
members  of  breeders'  and  j^rowers'  orjranizations,  members  of 
granges,  business  men,  leaders  in  religious  organizations,  local 
pastors,  and  other  interested  citizens.  In  several  States  the  club 
work  was  connected  with  the  schools,  and  sometimes  the  teachers 
were  employed  as  club  agents  during  the  summer.  About  30  per  cent 
of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  clubs  were  not  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools.  Farm  bureaus  in  increasing  numbers  took  an 
interest  in  the  club  work.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  fit  this  work 
into  the  general  farm-bureau  program  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  country  life.  The  State  leaders  and  their  assistants,  in 
cooperation  with  the  subject-matter  departments  of  the  colleges, 
prepared  plans  for  organization  and  follow-up  instruction,  conducted 
trainin*;  schools  for  leaders,  and  assisted  in  orfjanizinor  clubs,  griving 
demonstrations,  and  conductmg  exhibits.  In  191G  about  198.000  boys 
and  girls  were  enrolled  in  clubs,  grouped  according  to  their  home 
projects,  including  v»ork  with  corn,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa, 
gardening,  poultry,  calves,  pigs,  bread,  sewing,  and  handicraft. 
Demonstrations  at  meetings  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  granges, 
farmers'  in.stitutes,  and  women's  clubs  and  at  community,  county, 
and  State  fairs,  w^ere  an  important  feature  of  the  club  work.  Com- 
petitive demonstration  teams  increased  the  interest  in  club  work 
among  children  and  adults.  These  teams  often  gave  demonstrations 
at  fairs  where  club  products  were  exhibited.  Club  members  were 
encouraged  by  observation  tours  and  by  scholarships  and  otlier  prizes. 
They  were  instructed  by  printed  and  mimeographed  literature  i.ssued 
by  the  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  relative  to  their 
projects  and  by  attendance  at  extension  schools  or  short  courses  at 
colleges  and  elsewhere.  In  1916  it  was  reported  that  the  profits  of 
club  work  during  the  previous  five  years  were  being  used  to  support 
102  boys  and  girls  at  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

EXTENSION   SPECIALISTS 

The  number  and  variety  of  extension  specialists  connected  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  grew  steadily  in  all  the  States  as  funds  for 
their  work  increased  under  the  operation  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 
The  most  important  projects  in  which  the  subject-matter  specialists 
were  emploved  wei-e  those. in  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  poultry, 
agronomy,  fiorticulture,  agricultural  engineering,  farm  management, 
marketing,  rural  organization,  and  home  economics.  There  was  also 
work  in  some  States  in  botany  and  plant  i)athology,  entomologv,  and 
forestry.    The  work  of  the  college  specialists  in  all  these  lines  was 
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supplemented  by  that  of  the  specialists  from  the  department  bureaus 
operating  cooperatively. 

The  extension  specialists  participated  in  agricultural  meetings, 
farmers'  institutes,  and  extension  schools  and  conferences,  and,  on 
calls  from  the  county  agents,  often  visited  localities  where  special 
problems  had  arisen  and  took  part  in  demonstrations  and  other  Avork. 
They  prepared  many  publications  and  other  material  distributed  for 
use  in  extension  work  and  carried  on  a  large  amount  of  correspond- 
ence with  extension  agents  and  farming  people. 

The  Bureau  of  Anim^al  Industry  was  esj)ecially  active  in  its  coop- 
erative work  on  pig  and  poultry  clubs,  dairying  and  hog  cholera, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  aiding  communities  to  organize  for 
cooperative  buying  and  selling. 

The  farm-management  demonstrations  which  had  been  a  unique 
feature  of  the  extension  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  were 
carried  over  into  the  States  Relations  Service  and  became  a  perma- 
nent activity  of  the  Office  of  Extension  "Work  in  the  Xorth  and 
West.  In  1917,  27  States  cooperated  in  this  work,  24  State  agents 
were  employed  cooperatively,  and  the  number  of  counties  with  super- 
vised farm-management  demonstrators  had  risen  to  342.  The  busi- 
ness on  many  farms  was  analyzed,  suggestions  for  its  improvement 
were  made,  and  that  year  12,797  farmers  undertook  to  keep  accounts. 

"While  many  operations  were  carried  on  by  extension  specialists 
at  this  time  the  planning  and  execution  of  their  work  were  not  well 
organized  nor  was  the  work  fitted  into  the  cooperative  extension 
system.  The  subject-matter  specialists  at  the  colleges  often  operated 
somewhat  independently  of  each  other  and  of  the  extension  directors 
and  the  county  agents,  with  the  result  tliat  often  too  man}-  specialists 
were  operating  at  once  in  a  county,  and  often  the  county  agent  heard 
only  incidentally  of  their  presence  there,  or,  if  he  knew  of  their 
coming  was  embarrassed  because  their  work  did  not  fit  in  well  with 
the  county  extension  program.  Federal  extension  agents  from  dif- 
ferent bureaus  in  many  cases  were  ignorant  of,  or  disregarded,  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  Avith  the  colleges  and  undertook 
independent  enterprises  Avithin  tlie  States.  The  State  extension 
agents,  on  the  other  hand,  often  took  up  matters  directly  with  the 
depaitment  bureaus  instead  of  going  through  the  States  Relations 
Service.  P^ven  witliin  this  service  tliere  was  at  times  a  tendency  to 
deal  directly  with  llie  county  agents  as  had  been  customary  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

FARMERS'   INSTITUTES 

By  1917  the  nuTubcr  of  States  in  whicli  fanners'  institutes  were 
under  the  Stale  departments  of  agriculture  had  declined  to  17,  and 
the  siK'cial  forms  of  institut(>  activity  wliich  had  been  (k'veloped  prior 
to  tlie  i)assatre  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  had  been  ahnost  entirely 
abandoned.  The  14  States  rejwrting  that  year  to  tlie  States  Relations 
Service  held  .'i,().'54  institutes,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  997,377. 
They  employed  4.54  lecturers,  of  whom  177  wejc  from  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  ex|)eriiuent  stations. 

The  22  agricultural  colleges  reporting  lield  3.958  institutes,  with 
an  atlendjinee  of  1.3H9,.Vt3.  The  extension  divisions  employed  900) 
lecturers  in  this  work,  of  whom  417  were  not  on  the  extension  staff. 
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The  large  attendance  at  institutes  showed  that  the  farmers  in  many 
States  still  considered  such  meetings  interesting  and  valuable. 

EXTENSION   FORCES  AND   FINANCES 

By  June  .^0,  1017,  the  total  nnmbor  of  persons  engaged  in  cooper- 
ative agricultural  extension  work  had  increased  to  4,100,  of  whom 
1,117  were  women.  Of  those  workers  3,025  were  on  full  time,  336  on 
more  than  half  time,  and  739  on  less  than  half  time.  Among  the 
part-time  workers  were  238  officers  of  the  experiment  stations  and 
291  members  of  college  faculties.  The  number  of  counties  having  an 
agricultural  agent  was  1,434,  and  a  home-demonstration  agent,  537. 

About  $0,100,000  was  used  in  extension  work  during  that  fiscal 
year,  of  which  $1,580,000  was  from  the  Federal  Smith-Lever  fund, 
$1,100,000  from  the  State  Smith-Lever  offset,  $900,000  from  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  States  Relations  Service  for  farmers'  coojjerative 
demonstration  work,  $185,000  from  appropriations  to  other  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bureaus,  $635,000  from  State  funds  in  excess  of 
Smith-Lever  offset,  $200,000  from  college  funds,  $1,200,000  from 
county  funds,  and  $245,000  from  various  sources  such  as  farm  or- 
ganizations, chambers  of  commerce,  and  individuals. 

About  $3,000,000  was  used  for  the  work  of  the  county  agricultural 
agents,  $740,000  for  the  home  deriionstration  agents  and  home-eco- 
nomics specialists,  including  girls'  club  work,  $320,000  for  boys'  clubs, 
$170,000  for  extension  schools,  $145,000  for  animal  husbandry, 
$210,000  for  dairying,  $100,000  for  farm  management,  $100,000  for 
special  crop  work,  $135,000  for  publications,  and  $510,000  for  super- 
vision and  administration.  The  remainder  was  spent  for  correspond- 
ence courses,  farmers'  institutes,  educational  exhibits  at  fairs,  the 
work  of  miscellaneous  specialists,  and  for  other  farm  and  home 
improvement. 

THE  AMHERST  CONFERENCE  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

As  the  cooperative  extension  system  developed  and  became  more 
complex,  various  difficulties  of  understanding  and  administration 
arose,  and  P'ederal  and  State  extension  w^orkers  held  conliicting  views 
and  were  uncertain  as  to  correct  procedure  on  various  more  or  less 
important  matters. 

With  a  view  to  adjusting  these  difficulties,  a  conference  of  the 
executive  and  extension  committees  of  the  agricultural  college  associ- 
ation with  the  director  and  extension  chiefs  of  tlie  States  Relations 
Service  v*-as  held  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  July  11  to  13,  1916. 

Prior  to  this  meeting,  information  on  specific  differences  had  been 
collected  from  the  State  extension  directors  by  tlie  extension  com- 
mittee. On  this  basis  the  Amherst  conference  had  a  full,  free,  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  whole  situation  and  reached  conclusions  em- 
bodied in  a  statement  reported  to  the  association  at  its  meeting  No- 
vember 15  to  17,  1916  (7).  The  chief  decisions  made  at  this  confer- 
ence were  as  follows : 

(1)  Tlmt  all  work  within  tho  States  should  be  done  through  the  directors  of 
extension,  and  tliat  there  should  be  no  communication  betwe<>n  the  States 
Relations  Service  and  the  workers  within  the  States  except  as  delegated  by  the 
directors:  (2)  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  differentiate  between  the  edu- 
cational and  regulatory  work  as  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department 
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of  Agriculture  (e.  jr.,  work  relating  to  hog  cholera),  and  that  the  educational 
work  should  be  organized  through  the  colleges,  but  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  cooperation  of  other  agencies,  such  as  State  boards  of  agriculture  or  live- 
stock sanitary  boards,  is  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work; 
(3)  that  the  executive  committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service,  should  present  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  matters  outside 
the  power  or  jurisdiction  of  that  service  and  the  extension  committee  of  the 
association ;  (4)  that  the  States  Relations  Service  should  not  appoint  subject- 
matter  specialists  for  service  within  the  States,  except  as  they  were  to  work 
with  the  extension  directors;  (5)  that  national  and  district  conferences 
should  be  called  jointly  by  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the  extension 
committee,  and  programs  should  be  made  in  the  same  way;  (6)  that  in  sub- 
mitting plans  of  work  for  the  department's  approval  a  contingent  fund  not 
to  exceed  $5,000  might  be  reserved  for  later  assignment  to  approved  projects ; 
(7)  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  department  should  adopt  a  uniform  system 
in  allotting  cooperative  demonstration  funds  to  the  States  and  conducting 
extension  work  with  such  funds;  (8)  that  salaries  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  allow  extension  workers  in  the  States  paid  from  coopei-ative 
funds  a  reasonable  vacation  such  as  was  customary  for  other  members  of  the 
extension  staffs;  (9)  that  reports  of  finances  and  work  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  need  not  necessarily  include  reports  on  all  State  funds  used  in  ex- 
tension work  but  that  such  comprehensive  reports  were  desirable  as  a  matter 
of  public  information:  (10)  that  all  reports  of  extension  workers  should  be 
submitted  to  the  extension  directors,  who  should  send  to  the  States  Relations 
Service  such  copies  or  excerpts  as  might  be  necessary  under  the  law  or  agreed 
to  by  the  parties  concerned. 

The  results  of  this  conference  were  favorably  received  and  un- 
doubtedly promoted  better  relation.?  between  the  State  institutions 
and  the  department  in  the  development  of  the  cooperative  extension 
system.  But  as  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  new  and  broad 
enterprise,  readjustment  on  disputed  matters  proceeded  but  slowly 
and  imperfectly.  Moreover,  as  the  United  States  became  more  and 
more  entangled  in  the  "World  "War,  the  relations  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  States  were  inevitably  changed,  and  this  had 
a  considerable  effect  in  the  practical  conduct  of  the  extension  work. 

In  a  large  way,  however,  the  first  three  years  of  operation  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  settled  the  principles  and  methods  for  the 
successful  and  permanent  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  in  which  Federal, 
State,  and  county  forces  were  to  cooperate  closely  and  in  which  many 
thousands  of  farm  men,  women,  and  children  wore  to  participate. 
By  1917  a  strong  cooperative  extension  organization  had  been  estab- 
lished in  every  State.  On  this  organization  a  much  lieavier  and  more 
important  burden  was  about  to  be  placed  than  had  been  dreamed 
of  when  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed. 

WAR-TIME  EXTENSION  WORK,  1917  AND  1918 

FOOD  PRODUCTION  AND  CONTROL 

As  the  war  in  Europe  progressed  and  millions  of  men  were  taken 
away  from  productive  lal)or.  tlie  demand  for  Americati  food  jiroducts 
incrcasecl  grcally.  This  was  particidarly  ti'ue  of  wheat,  which  is 
especially  iiii|)nit!int  from  a  militai'V  Jioint  of  view.  The  year 
IDH)  was  (juitc  gciici'allv  a  jxior  ciop  year.  In  the  United  States  that 
year  the  jnodint  ion  of  cci-cals  was  comiiai  alivcly  low.  aggregating 
4,H( )(*).()( l( ).()()()  l.iishcis,  as  conipan-d  with  C.o  1  ().()( Mi.OdO  bushels  in  15)15. 
Til*'  wln-at  ciop  of  IDIG  was  onlv  ().'i().SS('..()()0  Imshels  as  compared 
with  a  record  production  in  11)15  of  1,()2G,U()0;UUU  bushels.    The  world 
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production  of  wheat  for  1916  also  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  ensuinjj:  year  were  not  jijood.  The  potato  crop  in  the 
United  States  in  191G  "was  only  2H5.48T,()()()  bushels,  whereas  in  1915 
it  was  r)89J21.()0()  bushels.  'J'lie  supply  of  meats  and  of  poultry  and 
dairy  products  was  comparatively  larj^e.  but  the  forei<j:n  demand  was 
great  and  increasing  and  much  was  being  exported.  Prices  of  food 
products  were  rising  rapidly.  Farmers  were  therefore  being  urged 
to  increase  product.ion  of  food  and  feeds,  and  were  making  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  comply  with  the  demand.  There  was  also  a  great 
demand  for  cotton  for  war  purposes.  Agricultural  conditions  every- 
where brought  increased  burdens  on  the  extension  forces  through- 
out the  countrj',  anil  there  was  a  general  recognition  that  these 
forces  must  be  expanded  in  order  that  they  might  give  gi'eater  aid  to 
every  branch  of  agriculture  and  to  food  production  and  conservation 
in  particular. 

To  the  great  quantities  of  foodstuffs  consumed  by  the  nonpro- 
ducing  armies  of  the  world  were  added  those  cargoes  sunk  at  sea. 
Producers  everywhere  redoubled  their  labors  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  supplies. 

As  Federal  and  State  councils  of  defense  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  engaged  in  war  work  were  often  in  cooperation 
with  the  extension  forces,  a  brief  account  of  such  organizations  is 
given. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
Army  appropriation  act  of  August  29,  191G.  was  permanently  or- 
ganized 5larch  3,  1917,  "  for  the  coordination  of  industries  and 
resources  for  the  national  security  and  welfare."  It  consisted  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War,  Navy.  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labor.  At  its  request  councils  of  defense  were  formed  ,in  all  the 
States  by  June  30,  1917. 

On  April  21,  1917,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  appointed  a 
woman's  committee,  with  Anna  Howard  Shaw  as  chairman.  xVt  its 
first  meeting  this  committee  called  for  an  organization  in  each  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  councils  of  defense.  These  organizations  of  women  had  for 
their  objects  (1)  registration  of  women  for  service  approved  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  (2)  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  food  production  and  home  economics,  (3)  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  committee  on  labor  of 
the  advisory  commissions  on  the  work  of  women  in  industry,  (4) 
cooperation  with  the  Children's  Bureau  on  child  welfare,  (5)  co- 
operation with  the  Red  Cross  on  home  and  foreign  relief,  and  (6) 
promotion  of  women's  work  to  maintain  existing  .social-service  agen- 
cies, health,  recreation,  educational  propaganda,  liberty  loans,  and 
other  socializing  influences.  On  June  19,  1917,  a  conference  was  held 
at  Washington  by  the  woman's  committee,  at  which  60  national  or- 
ganizations of  women  were  represented  by  about  200  delegates. 

Food-production  and  food-control  bills  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, but  there  was  considerable  delay  in  their  passage.  Meanwhile 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  large  private  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians,  was  called  home  and  put  at  the  l^pad 
of  a  temporary  food  board,  which  made  preliminary  studies  and 
arrangements  for  food  conservation  and  control.  On  June  12,  1917, 
the  President,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover,  authorized  him  to  proceed 
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at  once  with  the  mobilization  of  the  volimtar}'  forces  of  the  country 
which  might  aid  in  conserving  food  and  eliminating  waste.  This 
work  was  carried  on  throughout  the  war  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion under  Mr.  Hoover's  direction. 

The  Red  Cross  not  only  used  active  propaganda  to  obtain  funds 
for  service  of  relief  connected  with  military  operations,  but  under- 
took work  on  diet  and  food  preparation  and  conservation  in  the 
homes,  thus  adding  interest  to  the  work  of  its  many  new  local  chap- 
ters. 

Other  voluntary  agencies  entered  with  var^'ing  degrees  of  en- 
thusiasm into  work  relating  to  the  production  and  conservation  of 
food. 

Meanwhile  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  forces  in  the 
several  States  were  passing  through  a  period  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion after  the  declaration  of  war.  The  call  for  troops  and  for  men 
to  engage  in  various  forms  of  war  service  led  a  considerable  number 
of  extension  workers  to  enlist  or  otherwise  place  themselves  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Government.  It  was  increasingly  difficult  to  fill 
the  places  thus  vacated  with  well-trained  men.  or  to  find  trained 
men  for  the  new  positions  requiring  the  services  of  extension  agents, 
particularly  in  counties  where  they  had  not  hitherto  been  employed. 

The  feverish  haste  to  create  State  and  local  organizations  to  deal 
with  war  problems  brought  into  them  many  inexperienced  persons 
largely  ignorant  of  the  extension  organization  and  its  work.  Some 
persons  in  these  war  organizations  planned  and  attempted  work  in 
the  extension  field  without  the  spirit  or  desire  for  cooperation  with 
the  existing  permanent  organization. 

Pending  the  passage  of  the  food-j^roduction  bill,  the  extension 
authorities  were  importuned  for  agents,  particularly  by  counties, 
and  they  could  only  meet  this  demand  in  part  as  limited  amounts  of 
State  or  local  funds  were  provided  for  expansion  of  the  work. 
While  the  extension  forces  were  enthusiastically  desirous  of  helping 
to  win  the  war,  there  was  as  yet  no  well-delinod  national  policy  or 
program  for  agricultural  or  home-economics  work  to  meet  the  war 
conditions. 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared  it  was  realized  that  tlie  Nation  must 
move  as  a  unit  and  that  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  programs  for 
production  and  conservation  of  material  resources,  as  well  as  the 
as.sembling  and  management  of  military  forces,  must  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis JH'long  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  majority  of  people 
cheerfully  acce]jted  this  situation  and  devoted  themselves  earnestl}^  tc 
canyiiig  out  (he  policies  and  recpiests  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Karly  in  1017  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  called  on  the 
Soutli  to  supply,  as  far  as  ))ossible,  its  own  food  and  feed  stuifs  and 
had  •'Miphasizcd  the  need  of  growing  sugar-beet  ■^^ovil  in  this  country 
and  had  advised  greater  care  in  the  production  of  livestock.  On 
March  27  he — 

IsKurd  n  slatcniPiit  iir^iiiR  fnrmcrs  to  .'Hlopt  nvMsurcs  to  soenrp  maxiniiini  rotunis 
from  fht'  fiirnis.  SiK-cial  .'ittciitinn  was  (lircct('<l  \n  \hv  iip<'cssit.v  of  careful  seed 
sclccticiri,  rtf  (•(iiilrdlliiijr  plant  imd  animal  diseases,  and  of  eonservinj:  farm 
products  tliroui;li  proin-r  stnrnRO,  canidnK.  dryini:.  and  laeservinu.  <^n  the  alli 
f)f  April  a  spcci;ij  ploi  was  made  for  .'in  increased  iiroduction  of  corn  and  hogs, 
and  on  the  7lh  of  April  |an  appeal  was  nmdej  to  the  farmers  to  increase  the 
output  of  staple  commodities  as  well  as  (»f  iH'rlshublcs  {^IJ). 
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On  April  9  und  10,  in  rosponsc  to  his  call,  a  conference  was  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  {2 Li).  This  was  att(Mule<l  by  representatives  of  sev- 
eral bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  65  officials  from 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  32  States  and  20  State  departments  of 
agriculture.  On  April  11  about  75  representatives  of  the  agricul- 
tural press  were  present  at  a  supplementary  meeting  of  this  con- 
ference. Two  (lays  later,  a  similar  conference  foi-  the  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  held  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to  which  the 
conclusions  of  the  St.  Louis  conference  were  transmitted. 

Tho  major  probloms  considered  [in  these  meetings]  were  the  production  of 
sutHcicnt  foods  and  feedstuffs  not  only  for  tills  country,  but  also  for  the  nations 
of  Europe  with  which  we  are  associated  in  this  war.  the  conservation  of  farm 
products  and  of  foods,  the  ijiobilization  of  farm  labor,  the  regulation  of  storage 
and  distributing  agencies,  and  the  further  organization  of  all  the  Nation's 
agricultural  instrumentalities — national,  State,  and  local.  A  comprehensive 
program  for  execution  under  existing  law  and  for  additional  legislation  was 
unanimously  adopted  (212). 

On  April  23  a  meeting  of  representative  farmers  was  held  at 
"Washington,  in  response  to  Secretary  Houston's  invitation  {213). 
Those  present  were  mainly  officials  of  the  National  Grange,  tho 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  L'nion,  the  Gleaners,  and  the 
Farmers'  National  Congress.  In  general  they  indorsed  tlie  program 
agreed  on  at  the  other  conferences. 

On  April  18,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  Secre- 
tary Houston  transmitted  to  that  body  ''  proposals  for  increasing  the 
production,  improving  the  distribution,  and  promoting  the  conserva- 
tion of  farm  products  and  foods,"  (212)  based  largely  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  St.  Louis  and  Berkeley  conferences.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  each  House  soon  afterward  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  and  finally  formulated  the  food-production  and 
food-control  bills.  After  an  extended  debate  these  bills  were  passed 
and  were  approved  by  President  Wilson  August  10,  1917. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the 
agricultural  colleges,  farmers'  organizations,  and  other  agencies  took 
action  cooperatively  to  put  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
conferences  for  "  more  perfect  organization  and  coordination  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  activities."  In  particular,  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  in  each  State,  in  connection  with  the  Council  of  Defense, 
"  a  small  central  division  of  food  production  and  conservation  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  the 
land-grant  college,  farmers'  organizations,  and  business  agencies " 
(212). 

The  food  control  act  was  an  elaborate  measure — 

to  assure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution,  and  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  foods,  feeds,  fuel  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  fer- 
tilizer and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery,  and 
(^nipment  required  for  the  actual  production  of  food.s,  feeds,  and  fuel,  here- 
after in  this  act  called  necessaries;  to  prevent,  locally  or  generally,  scarcity, 
monopolization,  hoarding,  injurious  speculation,  manipulation,  and  private  con- 
trols, affecting  such  supply,  distribution,  and  movement ;  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  governmental  control  of  such  necessaries  during  the  war.   (213). 

Among  the  greatly  extended  powers  conferred  on  the  President 
under  thi,s  act.  many  dealt  with  the  control  and  distribution  of 
foods.  He  might  requisition  them  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  might 
purchase,  store,  and  sell  to  the  public  wheat,  tiour.  meal,  beans,  and 
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potatoes,  and  in  an  emergency  requiring  stimulation  of  wheat  prod- 
ucts he  might  fix  a  minimum  guaranteed  price.  He  might  purchase 
and  sell  nitrate  of  soda  at  cost.  An  appropriation  of  $152,500,000 
was  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  with  $10,000,000  addi- 
tional for  the  purchase  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

On  August  10,  1917,  the  President  e^stablished  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  and  made  Mr.  Hoover  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator.  On  August  23,  1917,  H.  A.  Garfield  was  appointed 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator.  The  Food  Administration  was 
to  carry  into  efi'ect  the  provisions  of  the  food  control  act  relating  to 
foods,  feeds,  and  their  derivative  products.  All  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  were  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Food  Administrator. 

The  problems  before  the  Food  Administration  were  stated  by  Mr. 
Hoover  as  follows: 

First,  to  stimulate  in  every  manner  the  saving  and  wise  use  of  food,  in  order 
that  we  may  increase  vitally  .needed  exports  to  the  allied  nations. 

Second,  to  so  guide  the  trade  in  fundamental  food  commodities  as  to  eliminate 
injurious  speculation,  hoarding,  extortion,  and  wasteful  practices,  and  to 
stabilize  prices  in  the  essential  staples. 

Third,  to  coordinate  our  exports  so  that  against  the  world's  shortage  we 
will  retain  sufficient  supplies  for  our  own  people  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
inflation  of  prices    {218). 

In  order  to  project  the  work  of  the  administration  into  the  local 
communities  throughout  the  country.  Federal  food  administrators 
were  appointed  in  each  State  to  "  sujoervise  the  control  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  supply  in  each  State  along  the  lines  determined  upon 
by  the  national  organization  and  coordinate  all  exi.sting  govern- 
mental organizations  in  their  State  so  that  there  is  a  definite  channel 
from  the  State  authorities  to  the  home  and  those  that  live  therein." 

To  impress  upon  people  the  vital  necessity  of  reducing  American 
consumjjtion  and  waste  of  commodities  required  for  export,  it  was 
decided  to  conduct  an  educational  campaign  throughout  the  country. 
As  an  important  item  in  this  campaign  "pledges  were  taken  from 
more  than  11,000,000  homes  to  observe  the  suggestions  of  the  Food 
Administration  as  to  food  saving  and  food  use."  A  division  of  pub- 
lication and  printing  was  established  to  prepare  pul)licat:ons  on  food 
conservation  and  allied  subjects.  A  speaking  section  directed  the 
efforts  of  and  furnished  material  for  the  large  number  of  volunteer 
pul)lic  speakers  working  under  the  Food  Administration. 

Tlie  food  production  act  (^/4)  was  intended  "  to  provide  further 
for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  stimulating  agriculture  and 
facilitating  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products"  (JI2).  Its 
adjiiinistration  was  lodged  in  the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture.  It 
carried  an  ai)propriation  of  $11,340,400  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Tlio  prevention,  rontrnl,  and  eradication  of  the  diseases  and  pests  of 
llvrstfick ;  the  enlargement  of  Hvesfoik  pniduction ;  and  the  ccmservation 
nnd   ullli/.atlnn  of  nie;it,  poultry,  dairy,  and  other  animal   products,   .$.SS.^».(K)0. 

2.  rrocurliig,  storing,  and  furnishing  seeds  for  rasli  at  cost  to  farmers 
In  restricted  areas  where  eni'Tgency  conditions  prevail.  .'^2..")()0.000. 

'.'>.  The  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of  insects  and  plant  dlsoase.s 
injnrlon.s  to  agriculture,  and  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  plant  products, 
$H1.WX). 

4.  The  further  development  of  the  Extenlon  Service  which  Is  cnnductetl 
In  r-ooiM-rnflon  with  the  agricultural   colleges   in  the  various   States.  .$l.;i-ls.4(K). 

').  Surveys  of  the  food  supply  of  tlie  United  Stales,  gathering  and  disseminat- 
ing information  concerDing  farm  products,  extending  and  enlarging  the  market 
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news  services,  prevontinp  wnsto  of  food  in  storage,  in  trnnsit,  or  held  fur 
sale,  Rivinj;  advic-e  conciTning  the  market  movement  or  distril)ution  of  perish- 
able products.  Mud  invcstigaling  and  certifying  to  shippers  the  condition  as 
to  soundness  of  fruits.  vpL'ctaldes,  and  other  food  products  received  at  important 
central   markets,  .$L'.r)22.(lO<). 

6.  The  development  of  the  information  work  of  the  department,  enlarging 
the  facilities  for  dealing  witli  the  farm-labor  problem,  and  extending  th«'  work 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Crop  Estimates  and  Chemistry,  .^(jno.OOO   {^12). 

The  food  control  and  food  production  acts  dealt  with  such  closely 
related  matters  that  it  was  evidently  necessary  to  have  cooperation 
and  aofreenient  between  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Afjriculture.  "  It  was  impossible  completely  to  dissociate  them 
and  undesirable  to  do  so"  {212).  After  a  full  conference  between 
the  heads  of  these  Federal  services  a  working  agreement  was  reached, 
which  was  substantially  as  follows: 

In  a  broad  way.  the  Food  Administration  has  as  its  prime  functions  the 
control  anil  regulation  of  the  commercial  distribution  of  foods  and  feedstuffs, 
that  is,  of  products  which  have  reached  the  markets  and  are  in  the  channels 
of  distribution  or  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  their  conservation  by  consumers, 
and  the  elimination  of  waste,  through  tlie  employment  of  regular  official  as 
well  as  volunteer  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to-  administer  the  laws  placed 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  to  direct  its  activities  in  reference  to  production. 
It  also  continues  to  make  the  investigations  authorized  by  Congress  and  to 
furnish  assistance  to  farmers  and  livestock  men  in  the  marketing  of  their 
products;  to  stimulate  organization  among  producers  for  the  distribution  of 
their  products  to  the  markets ;  and  to  promote  the  conservation  of  farm  and 
animal  products,  especially  of  perishables  through  canning,  drying,  preserving, 
pickling,  and  the  like.  It  retains  its  work  in  home  economics,  as  provided  by 
law,  and  cooperates  in  this  field  as  heretofore  witli  the  agricultural  colleges, 
through  the  Extension  Service.  It  directs  all  these  undertakings  in  greatly 
expanded  form  under  the  authority  and  with  tlie  funds  provided  by  the 
Food  Production  Act.  In  their  promotion  it  utilizes  its  own  official  machinery 
and  enlists  the  aid  of  volunteers  {212). 

In  the  midst  of  the  unusual  conditions  of  agriculture  and  country 
life  brought  about  by  the  "World  "War  and  the  operations  of  the 
new  Federal,  State,  and  local  organizations  temporarily  performing 
work  bearing  on  agriculture  and  home  affairs,  the  cooperative  agri- 
cultural extension  service  entered  on  a  somewhat  narrower  but  greatly 
increased  work  which  involved  many  close  and  often  delicate  con- 
tacts with  both  public  and  private  agencies  engaged  in  war  work. 
In  its  Federal  relations,  the  extension  service  pursued  its  regular 
activities  directing  the  production  and  distribution  of  crops  and 
livestock  and  the  use  of  agricultural  products  in  the  home,  assisted 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  the  mobilization  of  military 
forces,  aided  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  I^iberty-loan  campaigns, 
cooperated  with  the  Labor  Department  in  the  war  organizaticm  of 
labor  on  the  farms  and  elsewhere,  and  cooperated  with  the  Federal 
and  State  councils  of  defense,  the  Food  Administration,  and  the 
Red  Cross  in  many  enterprises.  It  also  held  thousands  of  meetings, 
at  which  addresses  were  made  to  acquaint  farmers  and  people 
generally  with  the  issues  of  the  war. 

In  its  State  and  local  relations  it  had  many  new  contacts  wnth 
the  councils  of  defense,  the  food  administrators,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
other  organizations  doing  war  work.  "When  it  became  apparent  that 
the  food  production  act  would  pass,  special  efforts  were  ma<le  to 
increase  the  number  of  men  and  women  agents  iii  the  counties,  and 
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when  that  act  went  into  effect  the  county  forces  were  rapidly 
expanded.  The  Federal  emergency  funds  were  used  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  States  Relations  Service  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
already  established  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  "  By  the  end  of 
October  [1917]  more  than  1,600  emergency  demonstration  agents, 
men  and  women,  had  been  appointed,  making  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  cooperative  extension  workers,  including  the  specialists 
performing  extension  work,  employed  through  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral regular  and  emergency  funds  "  {212).  Approximately  750  addi- 
tional counties  were  cooperating  in  employing  county  agents.  About 
600  women  were  employed  with  emergency  funds,  of  whom  500  were 
working  in  counties,  principally  among  farm  women,  and  100  exclu- 
sively in  urban  communities.  In  all,  about  1.300  women  were  work- 
ing under  the  Smith-Lever  and  food-production  acts.  Over  100 
additional  leaders  on  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  were  employed. 
War  conditions  required  active  organizations  of  farming  people  to 
support  the  extension  agents  and  participate  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  the  extension  work.  Therefore  the  State  and  county 
extension  agents  promoted  the  formation  of  such  organizations. 
Before  the  end  of  1927  the  community  organizations  in  the  15  South- 
ern States  increased  from  1,712  with  44,458  members  in  1915  to 
3,507,  with  112,316  members.  In  the  33  Xorthern  and  Western 
States  the  number  of  farm  bureaus  and  similar  organizations  was 
increased  to  374.  with  98.654  members. 

In  the  South  in  1917  the  agricultural  production  compaign  was 
conducted  in  accordance  with  a  program  for  "  safe  farming."  This 
involved — 

the  production  on  every  farm  of  the  food  for  the  family  and  the  feed  for  the 
livestofk,  as  a  means  of  economic  safety.  An  increase  of  corn,  hay,  peanuts, 
soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  and  home  gardens,  including  bdth  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  sorjihum  or  cane  for  sirup,  for  human  fnod  and  for  feed  for  the 
livestock,  was  asked.  The  program  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  each 
farm  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  self-sustaining.  It  recommended  the  supply- 
ing of  milk,  eggs,  and  meat  for  the  family  on  every  farm  and  an  increased 
production  of  all  of  these  food  products,  so  that  the  excess  might  supply 
cities  and  towns.  After  the  food  supply  had  been  amply  cared  for.  it  recom- 
mended the  production  of  cotton  as  the  main  cash  crop  in  all  cotton  terri- 
tory {211). 

Among  the  satisfactory  achievements  in  1917  was  the  transfer, 
Ihrough  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the 
county  agricultural  agents,  of  300.000  head  of  cattle  from  drought- 
stricken  localities  in  western  Texas  to  the  States  farther  east  where 
there  was  i)lenty  of  pasturage.  A.ssistance  was  given  to  the  owners 
of  livestock  remaining  in  Texas  by  locating  supplies  of  feed  and 
arranging  for  their  purchase. 

In  the  Northern  and  Western  States  increa.sed  production  of  crops 
and  livestock  was  actively  j)rom()tcd  i)v  the  county  agricultural 
agents.  In  a  number  of  States  crop  an(l  labor  suiveys  were  made. 
Over  132.000  farmeis  were  assisted  in  obtaining  seed  for  various 
crops;  many  tractors  weie  procured  and  used:  60,000  laborers  wero 
supplied  to  farmers  through  agents  or  farm  bureaus;  over  160,000 
jxM'-ons  were  assisted  in  home  gardening. 

The  home  demonstration  agents  in  the  South  in  1917  aiiled  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  adult  women  in  camiing,  drying,  pre- 
serving, and  brining  immense  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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They  also  instructed  women  in  tlie  home  canninp;  of  meats,  fiKli.  or 
other  sea  foods,  as  well  as  jLranie,  incliidin*;  i-ahhits,  wild  diK-ks,  and 
geese.  Much  food  for  home  use  was  also  produced  in  summer  and 
winter  ^Mrdens. 

In  the  Northern  and  Western  States  efforts  were  made  to  spread 
the  extension  work  in  homo  economics  over  a  wide  territory  and, 
particularly,  to  locate  a  home  demonstration  agent  in  each  county  and 
principal  city.  By  the  end  of  1917  there  were  35  State  leaders,  80 
assistant  State  leaders,  282  county  home  demonstration  agents,  and 
57  urban  agents.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  food  conservation 
and  preservation,  as  in  the  Southern  States,  and  on  the  use  of  perish- 
able and  locally  produced  foods  to  lessen  the  demands  on  transpor- 
tation facilities.  Demonstrations  were  given  on  the  conservation  of 
wheat  by  mixing  corn,  barley,  and  potatoes  with  flour  in  bread 
making.  Excessive  use  of  meat  and  sugar  was  discouraged.  Greater 
use  of  milk  was  encouraged.    Home  gardening  was  stimidated. 

In  the  cities  many  organizations  were  already  working  on  the  war 
problems  relating  to  food  production  and  conservation  before  urban 
home  demonstration  agents  began  to  be  appointed.  It  was  therefore 
chiefly  the  business  of  those  agents  to  assist  the  city  housekeepers 
through  existing  organizations  by  giving  them  expert  information, 
helping  them  to  use  locally  produced  foods  or  those  to  which  they 
were  not  accustomed,  and  demonstrating  improved  methods  of  can- 
ning or  otherwise  preserving  food  materials. 

Both  the  rural  and  urban  hom*e  demonstration  agents  did  much  to 
acquaint  foreign-born  women  in  America  with  the  policies  of  the 
Government  and  with  the  need  for  increased  food  production  and  con- 
servation. Special  schools,  special  committees,  and  specially  prepared 
literature  were  utilized  in  this  work. 

As  counties  v\ith  home  demonstration  agents  were  relatively  few, 
county  agricultural  agents  were  led  to  increase  their  work  with  rural 
women.  As  far  as  possible  they  had  the  aid  of  the  home-economics 
leaders  and  specialists  from  the  colleges,  but  were  often  compelled 
to  rely  on  their  own  efforts,  with  the  assistance  of  such  trained  or 
practically  competent  women  as  they  could  find  in-  their  counties. 
In  the  Northern  and  Western  States  in  1917  the  county  agricultural 
agents  reported  that  7.631  demonstrations  were  held  for  women,  over 
4,500,000  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  canned,  and  467.000 
pounds  were  dried  as  the  result  of  campaigns. 

In  1917  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  was  greatly  expanded 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  South,  where  the  county  agri- 
cultural agents  managed  the  boys'  clubs,  the  regular  enrollment  in- 
creased from  75,605  in  1916  to  115,746  in  1917.  In  addition,  about 
300.000  boys  were  enrolled  as  emergency  workers,  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  do  something  to  increase  food  production.  In  the  girls' 
club  work  under  direction  of  the  home  demonstration  agents  the 
number  enrolled  for  regidar  work  in  canning  and  poultry  clubs 
increased  from  47.620  in  1915  to  73,306  in  1917,  and  980,272  enrolled 
for  emergency  work. 

In  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  32  State  leaders,  158  assistant 
State  leaders  and  district  loaders,  and  98  county  leaders  devoted  their 
entire  time  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.    Much  work  of  this  kind 
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Tvas  also  done  by  the  county  agricultural  and  home  demonstration 
agents,  and  11.325  volunteer  leaders  had  immediate  charge  of  local 
clubs.  Over  160,000  boys  and  girls  completed  their  work  and  made 
reiDorts,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  did  some  work. 

Throughout  the  country  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  campaigns  for  the  Red  Cross,  Liberty  loan,  and  other 
jDatriotic  enterprises. 

The  war  continued  through  all  the  crop  season  of  1918,  and  even 
after  the  armistice  the  unusual  demand  for  food  and  feeds  con- 
tinued at  home  and  abroad.  The  expansion  of  the  extension  forces 
went  on  during  1918.  Although  the  first  Federal  emergency  fund 
was  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1918.  only,  it  was  evident 
that  Congress  intended  to  renew  this  fund.  The  extension  authori- 
ties therefore  kept  their  forces  at  the  high  level  which  they  had 
attained.  The  appropriation  of  November  21,  1918  was  $6,100,000. 
The  number  of  extension  workers  reached  its  maximum  about  Juno 
30,  1918,  when  the  number  of  counties  with  agricultural  agents  was 
2,435  and  with  home  demonstration  agents,  1.715.  The  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  States  with  cooperative  extension  funds 
was  6.725.  The  men  employed  as  State,  district,  and  county  agents 
numbered  4.399,  and  there  were  2,329  women.  Of  these,  5.507 
were  full-time  workers.  272  more  than  half-time  workers,  and  866 
less  than  half-time  workers.  Counting  the  force  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  as  well  as  those  employed  in  the  States,  7,000  persons  were 
carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  States  Relations  Service.  To  this  should 
be  added  about  500  persons  not  paid  from  cooperative  funds.  There 
was  increased  difficulty  in  finding  properly  trained  men  for  the 
extension  service.  Not  only  the  constant  urge  to  join  the  Army  or 
Navy,  but  also  the  demand  for  skilled  men  in  various  industries  and 
on  the  farms  drew  away  extension  workers  and  caused  an  exces- 
sive turnover  in  their  ranks.  In  the  Southern  States,  out  of  about 
1,000  extension  agents  on  June  30,  1917,  289  entered  the  Army,  26 
the  Navy,  and  13  special  war  work  at  Washington.  The  rapid 
turnover  in  the  extension  ranks  and  the  inexjx'rience  of  many  of  the 
new  workers  were  serious  hindrances  in  extension  enterprises.  These 
difficulties  were,  however,  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
loyalty,  diligence,  and  enthusiasin  with  which  the  extension  forces 
operated  and  by  the  willingness  of  farming  people  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  services  of  the  extension  agents. 

The  organizations  of  iiiral  people  supporting  the  extension 
forces  and  partici))ating  in  extension  work  increased  greatly  in 
iminbci-  and  enrollment  during  1918.  In  the  15  Southern  States 
many  county  an<l  commnnity  organizations  were  in  existence  under 
various  names.  There  were  also  county  and  local  units  of  the  Grange 
and  Faimers'  Union  which  coojjcrated  with  tlie  extension  forces. 
In  West  Virginia  there  were  farm  bureaus.  Wliere  no  county  or 
comniunity  organization  existed  it  was  agreed  that  the  councils  of 
defense  shonhl  establish  them.  Under  such  circumstances  the  county 
agent  as  a  niember,  generally  tlie  clinirnum,  of  tjie  food  pidduction 
c<)nnnittoo  of  the  county  council  of  defense,  jiersonally  organized  the 
comniunity  c(»uncils.  As  reported  by  the  county  agents,  there  were 
more  than  7,(HM)  comnuinity  organizations  with  from  30  to  50 
families  registered  and  actively  supporting  the  extension  work. 
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In  the  North  and  West  the  county  farm  bureaus  spread  into  29 
States  and  during  15)18  increased  to  732,  with  more  than  290,000 
members.  In  three  other  States  there  were  other  types  of  county 
or<ranizations  and  in  one  State  committees  of  the  county  council  of 
defense  actetl  as  the  local  co()})eratin^  pai'ties. 

In  1918,  as  previously,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  acreajre, 
and  if  possible  the  yield,  of  cereals  and  the  production  of  animal 
fats.  In  spite  of  considerable  decrease  in  the  labor  supply,  tlie 
total  area  in  farm  crops  was  increased  by  about  11,000,000  acres,  and 
the  number  of  swine  was  increased  from  67.500,000  to  76,000.000. 
The  total  acreag^e  of  tilled  crops  increased  on  the  averajj^e  6  acres  per 
farm,  or  about  11  per  cent  above  that  of  1914,  while  the  actual  pro- 
duction was  increased  about  5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  farm- 
ers added  more  territory  than  a  square  235  miles  on  a  side,  or  an 
area  about  the  size  of  Illinois,  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the  Food 
Administration,  determined  the  food  needs  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
suggested  the  needed  acreage  of  wheat  for  each  State.  An  intensive 
campaign  among  the  farmers  was  then  carried  on  within  the  States, 
largely  through  the  county  agents.  The  agents  kept  the  farmers 
informed  regarding  the  needs  of  the  country,  assisted  them  in  obtain- 
ing the  proper  supply  of  seed,  and  instructed  in  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting those  farmers  who  had  never  grown  wheat.  In  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  the  agents  induced  farmers  to  plant  4.100.000 
additional  acres,  with  an  increased  production  of  45,000,000  bushels, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1918,  2.500,000  additional  acres  of  winter  wheat 
were  planted.  In  the  South  the  acreage  of  wheat  was  increased, 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  more  than  50.000  field  demonstrations 
conducted  by  farmers  under  the  supervision  of  county  agents. 

A  difficult  situation  for  extension  forces  laboring  for  increased  food 
production  in  the  South  was  created  by  the  high  price  of  cotton. 
Nevertheless,  the  southern  farmers  responded  so  well  to  the  appeals 
of  the  Government,  through  the  extension  forces  and  otlier  ageucies, 
that  there  was  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  acreage  of  cotton,  while 
the  acreage  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  hay,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  rice, 
peanuts,  grain  sorghums,  velvet  beans,  and  other  food  and  feed  crops 
was  likewise  increased.  Extensive  campaigns  also  increased  the 
production  of  milk  cows  and  other  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  from  3  to 
5  per  cent. 

The  general  result  w;is  tlmt  the  Southern  States  more  nearly  than  ever  before 
produced  the  food  required  by  their  people  and  at  the  same  time  kept  cotton  pro- 
duction at  a  relatively  high  level.  The  economic  condition  of  the  southern 
farmers  was  thus  geatly  improved,  except  in  some  sections  where  drought 
materially  reduced  crop  production  (211). 

In  many  Northern  States  the  corn  situation  was  serious  in  tlie 
spring  of  1918.  Due  to  early  fall  frost  the  previous  year  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  corn  fit  for  seed.  The  county  agents  therefore  under- 
took to  locate  seed  corn  of  high  germination,  adaptable  to  the  locality 
where  it  was  to  be  planted,  and  to  see  to  its  proper  di.srribution 
among  the  farmers.  By  intensive  organization  and  the  establishment 
of  numerous  testing  stations,  Iowa  was  able  to  take  care  of  its  seed- 
corn  problem  within  the  State,  but  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  had 
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to  bring  large  quantities  of  seed  corn  from  Xevr  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware.  The  seed  stocks  committee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  assisted  in  the  location  and  distribution  of  this  seed  corn, 
but  the  county  agents  distributed  it  locally.  They  supplied  326,622 
farmers  with  enough  seed  to  plant  3,500,000  acres,  and  through  their 
testing  campaign  550,000  farmers  tested  their  seed  for  germination. 
In  this  way  sufficient  seed  was  provided  to  plant  10,500.000  acres. 
At  the  same  time  the  agents  influenced  farmers  to  increase  their 
acreage  of  corn  for  silage  and  thus  to  raise  more  livestock. 

In  Kentucky  and  Virginia  similar  service  with  seed  corn  was 
performed  on  a  large  scale  by  the  extension  agents. 

Owing  to  severe  drought  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  other  Western 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Treasury 
Department  loaned  $5,000,000  to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  seed 
grain  in  the  fall  of  1918.  The  loans  were  made  through  the  farm- 
loan  banks,  but  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
took  charge  of  the  applications,  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
came  through  tlie  county  agents. 

The  extension  services  throughout  the  South,  in  cooperation  with 
the  seed  stocks  committee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  seed  committees,  located  stocks  of  seed  and  gave  farmers  in- 
formation regarding  them.  This  included  wheat  and  corn,  rye, 
cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  i)eanuts,  soy  beans,  and  other  seed  crops. 

A  widespread  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  Xorthern  States  to 
increase  production  of  oats  through  the  treatment  of  seed  for  smut. 
Nearly  100,000  farmers,  representing  an  oat  area  of  1,800,000  acres, 
were  influenced  to  use  this  treatment.  There  were  also  campaigns  for 
the  prevention  of  rust  in  cereals  by  the  eradication  of  the  barberry 
and  demonstrations  in  the  control  of  diseases  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  In  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
there  were  extensive  campaigns  to  control  grasshoppers  by  poisoning. 

Food  production  was  also  considerably  increased  by  the  products 
grown  in  several  million  home  and  comnumity  gardens,  in  both  rural 
and  urban  communities  and  in  Army  camps.  The  public  schools  and 
a  great  numbei-  and  variety  of  community  organizations  participated 
in  this  movement,  but  by  far  the  largest  influence  was  exerted  by  the 
extension  forces,  including  the  agricultural,  home  demonstration,  and 
boys'  and  girls'  club  agents  and  the  organizations  cooperating  with 
(hem. 

An  emergency  act  of  Congress,  providing  $10,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  sold  to  farmers  by  the  Department  of 
Agrir-iilture,  was  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  County 
agents  lielped  to  ])erfe('t  local  organizations  for  distribution  of  this 
fertilizer  and  flid  much  woik  in  obtaining  and  transmitting  ordei*s 
and  handling  other  details  of  (he  business. 

Ten  Xortiiern  States  conducted  advisory  and  demonstration  work 
on  drainage.  As  a  result,  1,040  drainage  systems  were  laid  out  for 
the  drainage  of  371,220  acres;  power  ditching  machines  were  pro- 
vided, sometimes  nt  S(n(e  expense  and  sometimes  cooperatively  by 
farm  bureaus.  In  Wes(ern  States  31G  irrigation  sys(ems  were  plan- 
ne<|  and  installefl,  bringing  2S').1)13  acres  under  cultivation. 

l)enionstratif)ns  and  advice  regarding  tractors,  by  the  extension 
agents,  led  to  (he  placing  of  r»,432  (rac(ors  on  farms,  eidier  (hrough 
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purchaso  by  farmers  or  by  loan  from  public  agencies.  Extension 
specialists  held  tractor  schools  of  two  to  four  days,  at  which  machines 
were  loaned  and  sometinu's  demonstrated  by  manufacturers.  Ex- 
tension aixents.  North  anil  Soiitii,  also  participated  in  the  inspection 
of  threshing;  machines  and  otherwise  assisted  in  the  conservation  of 
crops  on  farms. 

CONSERVATION   AND  UTILIZATION   OF  FOOD 

The  burden  of  promoting  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  food 
imder  war  conditions  fell  largely  on  the  women  extension  agents, 
though  the  men  did  considerable  work  in  these  lines.  In  the  15 
Southern  States,  during  1918,  there  were  883  white  county  home- 
demonstration  agents,  175  negro  home  demonstration  agents,  83 
white  urban  agents,  and  19  negro  urban  agents.  There  were  also  13 
home-economics  specialists  and  a  supervisory  force  of  15  State  agents 
and  57  assistant  State  and  district  agents.  These  agents  worked 
with  clubs  of  women  and  girls,  usually  on  a  community  basis. 
There  were  6.391  clubs  of  rural  vv'omen,  with  a  regular  enrollment  of 
325.229  and  an  emergency  enrollment  of  1,518,746;  9,028  girls'  clubs, 
with  a  regular  enrollment  of  146,102  and  an  emergency  enrollment  of 
759,373 ;  1.593  clubs  for  negro  women,  with  a  membership  of  37,913 ; 
and  1,962  clubs  for  negro  girls,  with  a  membership  of  50.995.  The 
emergency  enrollment  of  negro  women  and  girls  in  the  rural  clubs 
was  247,143,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  women.  In  the  urban  work 
there  were  1,179  clubs,  w4th  a  regular  membership  of  119.218  white 
wom.en  and  224  clubs  with  1,035  negro  women.  In  addition,  there 
were  2,751  poultry  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  63,481  white  women 
and  girls,  and  poultry  work  was  done  by  13,434  negro  women  and 
girls.  In  all,  there  were  23,096  clubs  of  women  and  girls,  with  an 
aggregate  enrollment  of  3,283,669,  of  whom  more  than  2,000,000 
were  women.  Many  people  not  enrolled  in  clubs  attended  the  exten- 
sion meetings,  demonstrations,  and  exhibits. 

"While  much  of  the  work  of  the  women  agents  in  clubs  concerned 
the  production  of  food  in  gardens  and  on  farms  and  enterprises 
connected  with  health  and  a  more  attractive  home  and  community 
life,  a  large  part  of  their  war  activities  aimed  at  the  conservation 
and  utilization  of  food.  The  great  campaign  of  1918  almost,  doubled 
the  results  of  the  previous  year.  Under  the  direction  of  home 
demonstration  agents  64,604,531  containers  were  filled  with  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  157,605  with  meat  and  fish;  8,982,787 
pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  dried;  and  about  1,000,000  gal- 
lons of  vegetables  were  brined  or  pickled  in  855  community  can- 
neries and  131  community  drying  plants  and  in  homes.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  dairy  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
the  care  of  milk,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  home,  and 
the  use  of  dairy  products  in  the  family  diet  were  emphasized.  As 
a  result  the  enrolled  women  produced  16,507,711  pounds  of  butter, 
939,603  pounds  of  cottage  cheese,  and  31,828  pounds  of  cheddar 
cheese. 

The  home  demonstration  agents  of  the  South  and  their  clubs  of 
women  and  girls  carried  on  in  1918  a  great  cauipaign  for  conserva- 
tion. This  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administration, 
which  determined  the  materials  to  be  conserved.     In  10  Southern 
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States  the  State  agent  in  charge  of  home  demonstration  work  also 
acted  as  State  home-economics  director  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Beginning  with  December,  1916,  a  trained  woman,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  testing  mixed  flours  for 
baking,  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  South 
to  give  instruction  to  the  home  demonstration  agents  on  methods  of 
substituting  corn  meal,  corn  flour,  rice  and  rice  flour,  soy-bean  meal, 
peanut  meal,  rye  and  barley  flour,  sweet-potato  flour,  potato  flour, 
and  other  materials  for  wheat  in  bread  making.  Publications  on 
this  subject  were  issued  by  the  colleges,  and  a  widespread  cam- 
paign was  conducted  in  1917. 

With  the  increased  cooperation  of  the  Food  Administration  and 
the  use  of  city  extension  agents  a  more  thorough  compaign  was 
carried  on  in  1918.  A  large  part  of  the  women  of  the  South  were 
reached  with  publications," demonstrations,  and  otherwise.  "Many 
sections  of  the  South,  in  the  spring  of  1918,  went  on  a  nonwheat 
basis,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  by  public  and  unanimous  action 
surrendered  all  of  the  wheat  flour  in  existence  in  certain  counties 
and  shipped  it  to  the  Food  Administration  "  (217). 

The  campaign  for  saving  meat  by  the  use  of  substitutes  was  carried 
on  by  home  demonstration  agents  generally,  and  they  assisted  in  pro- 
moting the  saving  of  sugar  and  fats.  In  the  sugar  campaign  both 
women  and  men  agents  worked.  The  latter  emphasized  the  home 
production  of  sirup  from  sugar  cane  and  sorghum. 

In  the  Xorthern  and  Western  States  the  home  demonstration  forces 
increased  rapidly  in  1917-18,  until  there  were  35  State  leaders,  153 
agents  at  large,  488  agents  in  rural  communities  in  3G1  counties,  and 
115  agents  in  98  cities.  In  5,445  classes  intensive  training  for  vol- 
unteer leadership  was  given  to  88,041  selected  women,  and  over 
10,000,000  people  were  reached  by  demonstrations,  lectures,  visits, 
telephone  messages,  fairs,  and  exhibits.  Tlie  greatest  effort  of  the 
home  demonstration  agents  was  in  the  promotion  of  food  conserva- 
tion and  preservation,  but  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration the  saving  of  wheat,  sugar,  and  other  foods  was  accomplished 
on  a  hirgc  scale. 

Exhibits  of  milk  and  milk  products  showing  its  food  value,  use, 
and  preparation  were  made  in  all  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Demonstrations  were  given  in  the  utilization  of  milk  in  cookery  and 
the  care  of  milk  in  the  home,  including  use  of  skim  milk  for  human 
food.  A  campaign  to  promote  the  use  of  cottage  cheese  as  a  substi- 
tute for  meat  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  dairy  division. 
Many  fomniiinity  enterprises  for  the  conservation  of  food  were 
undertaken,  and  often  demonstration  centers  were  established,  to 
whirh  people  might  come  for  advice  at  all  times.  In  some  industrial 
communities  cooked-food  centers  with  foods  at  popular  prices  were 
established.  These  were  partly  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing 
people  with  unaccustomed  uses  of  food,  such  as  rice  eaten  as  a  vege- 
table, or  corn  meal  prepared  in  various  ways.  In  connection  with 
the  campaign  for  food  preservation  1.522  training  schools  were  held 
for  volunteer  workers  and  conducted  by  home-efonomics  teachers 
and  selerted  home  makers.  At  these  schools,  the  latest  instructions 
for  canning,  drying,  storing,  and  brining  of  im-ats,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables were  givf-n  to  23.(M»()  women.  About  355  canning  centers  were 
established  in  the  33  States.     These  were  in  rural  and  urban  com- 
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munitics  and  amonfr  <:^ronps  of  all  nationalities.  Equipment  for 
drvin«j  was  installed  in  many  of  the  cannin<;  centers  and,  in  addition, 
tliei(!  were  33  dryin<>-  centers.  In  these  ways  enormous  (piantities 
of  food  were  presei'ved.  Over  3,()()().()0()  women  were  reached  in  the 
various  enterprises  of  the  home  demonsti-ation  a<rents. 

The  boys'  and  <rirls'  clubs  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
with  more  than  half  a  million  members,  sometimes  operating  sepa- 
rately under  their  own  county  and  local  leaders,  but  often  in  con- 
nection with  the  home  demonstration  workers,  in  1918  canned  about 
2,000,000  (juarts  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  and  preserved  162.523 
jars  of  jelly.  In  some  places  fish  were  canned.  Bread-bakin<;  clubs 
demonstrated  the  use  of  wheat  substitutes,  and  cooking  clubs  pro- 
moted the  use  of  vegetables  and  poultry  products. 

OTHER   CONSERVATION   WORK 

Clothing  conservation,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wool  and  the 
high  price  of  materials,  was  taught  by  home  demonstration  agents  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Demonstrations  and  instruction  in 
cleaning,  dyeing,  repairing,  and  remodeling  garments  and  hats  were 
given  to  groups  of  women  and  girls  through  visits  to  homes,  ex- 
hibits, and  in  other  ways.  In  nine  Northern  and  "Western  States, 
salvage  shops  were  established.  In  Iowa  alone  more  than  36,000 
families  became  interested  in  the  clothing  work,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  $337,000  was  saved. 

Health  conservation  assumed  a  larger  place  in  the  activities  of 
extension  agents,  particularly  women,  during  1918.  ^luch  of  the 
work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Children's  Bureau.  Instruction  and  demonstrations  were  given 
regarding  healthful  diets,  hot  school  lunches,  care  of  milk  and  other 
foods,  home  sanitation,  destruction  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  screening 
of  houses,  and  other  useful  practices.  More  directly,  in  rural  regions 
where  physicians  and  nurses  were  few  under  war  conditions,  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  home  nursing  and  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  foods  for  invalids.  The  services  of  home  demonstration  agents 
during  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1918-19  were 
vigorous  and  highly  appreciated  by  health  officials,  physicians,  nurses, 
and  people  genei'ally.  Though  exposed  to  great  personal  danger 
and  often  until  stricken  down  bv  the  dread  disease,  they  labored  to 
relieve  distress  and  sulTering.  They  took  charge  of  local  emergency 
hospitals,  organized  diet  kitchens,  carried  or  sent  to  the  sick  hot 
broths  and  other  foods  in  fireless  cookers,  and  served  as  nurses  and 
dietitians  in  hospitals  and  homes. 

In  the  field  of  rural  economics  the  war  brought  increased  demands 
for  both  men  and  women  extension  agents.  The  county  agricultural 
agents  aided  by  marketing  specialists  throughout  the  country 
assisted  large  numbers  of  farmers  to  organize  and  conduct  market- 
ing associations.  In  the  South  special  attention  was  given  to  cotton 
grading  and  marketing  and  in  the  North  to  the  marketing  of  grain, 
potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Much  attention  was  also  given  in 
both  sections  to  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  farm 
machinery.  Home  demonstration  agents  and  club  agents  helped 
women  and  children  to  standardize  products  and  to  sell  large  (juan- 
tities  of  garden  vegetables,  canned  goods,  eggs,  poultry,  pigs,  and 
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other  products.  Extension  agents  also  aided  the  farmers  in  ob- 
taining laborers  through  labor  exchanges  often  organized  by  the 
agents  of  farm  bureaus  or  in  other  ways.  In  this  work  they  often 
cooperated  with  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  organized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  or  with  the  Women's  Land  Army,  through  which  a 
considerable  number  of  women  were  temporarily  put  on  farms  to 
assist  in  maldng  or  harvesting  crops  or  in  household  service.  "  In 
some  localities  business  men  from  towns  were  organized  as  'shock 
troops '  and  '  twilight  crews '  in  connection  with  the  grain  harvest." 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  negro  extension  work  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "  United  States  Saturday  Service  League,"  intended  to 
influence  members  of  that  race  to  render  six  full  days  of  service 
each  week  during  the  war.  Members  signed  pledges  and  had 
badges  and  certificates  of  award.  This  organization  was  formed  by 
the  Alabama  negro  agents,  but  spread  into  several  other  Southern 
States. 

Extension  workers,  both  men  and  women,  did  much  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  war  loans  as  they  increased  in  number  and  required 
more  elaborate  campaigning.  They  also  aided  materially  the  thrift 
campaign  of  the  Treasury  Department,  exemplified  by  the  sale  of 
war  savings  stamps.  They  participated  in  every  Red  Cross  sale 
and  drive  for  members,  and  in  the  united  war  work  campaign  in 
the  fall  of  1918.  Either  personally  or  through  committees  formed 
under  their  direction  they  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  selec- 
tive service  or  draft  act,  with  special  reference  to  deferred  classifi- 
cation of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  applications  for  fur- 
loughs fi^om  the  Army  to  engage  in  agricultural  work. 

For  the  fuel  administration  the  county  agents  made  surveys  of 
materials  used  for  fuel  and  obtained  lists  of  fuel  dealers  and  public 
buihhngs  using  coal.  They  cooperated  with  the  agricuUural  devel- 
opment department  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  made  a 
survey  of  the  price  of  farm  machinery  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

A  large  number  of  surveys  and  statistical  inquiries  were  made  by 
the  county  agents  for  the  Bureaus  of  Plant  Industry,  Animal  Indus- 
try, Crop  Estimates,  Chemistry,  and  Soils,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  the  War  Department,  Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
Food  Administration. 

Meanwhile,  the  extension  forces  continued  their  regular  work  for 
the  promotion  of  better  agriculture  and  more  satisfactory  country 
life.  Their  efforts  to  increase  wholesome  recreation  in  rural  com- 
mtmities,  especially  among  the  young  people  on  the  farms,  were  a 
factor  in  relieving  the  strain  of  farm  life  under  the  gi-owing  burdens 
of  the  war. 

EXTENSION   WORK    IMMKDIATELY   AFTER   THE   SIGNING   OV  THE   ARMISTICE 

After  the  signing  of  I  lie  armistice  there  was  iinniediately  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  vigorous  caiiii)!iigns  for  food  production  and  conserva- 
tion. The  deiiiaiids  of  Imhoix'shi  people  for  food,  however,  con- 
tinned,  and  the  high  jirices  of  wheat  :ind  other  crops  and  of  live- 
stock and  colton  cmiscd  the  fainicrs  to  attcni])t  to  keep  n|>  ])r(jdiic- 
tion  on  tlu;  war  scale.     The  return  of  many  men  from  the  Army 
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and  the  closin*:;  of  certain  war  industries  eased  tlic  labor  sitiiaticjn 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Problems  concerned  with  the  marketing 
of  farm  products,  purchase  of  supplies,  introduction  of  good  seed, 
and  control  of  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  pests  made  farmers 
desirous  of  retaining  the  services  of  the  county  agricultural  agent. 

The  large  Federal  emergency  appropriation  was  available  until 
July  1,  11)19.  The  problem  ot  api)ropriations  for  cooperative  ex- 
tension work  for  the  next  fiscal  year  was  taken  up  promptly  at  the 
short  session  of  Congress  beginning  in  Deceuiber,  1918,  with  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  held  extended  hearings,  and  the  question 
of  continuance  of  the  emergency  extension  fund  was  fully  consid- 
ered. It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  bill  should  contain  an  item  of 
$1,500,000  to  be  allotted  to  the  States  under  the  terms  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Extension  Act.  The  practical  effect  of  this  arrangement  would 
be  to  bring  the  Smith-Lever  funds  up  to  the  maximum  in  1919 
instead  of  in  1922  as  the  original  act  provided.  The  bill  carrying 
this  item  was  introduced  in  the  House  January  24,  1919,  and  passed 
there  Februar}'  1.  It  came  out  of  committee  in  the  Senate  February 
22,  but  was  among  the  group  of  appropriation  bills  which  failed  of 
passage  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  on  March  4, 
1919.  Control  of  both  houses  passed  from  the  Democrats  to  the 
Republicans,  and  G.  N.  Haugen,  of  low^a,  succeeded  A.  F.  Lever  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  committee 
reported  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  May  26  with  the  same 
amount  of  supplementary  Smith-Lever  fund,  and  this  item  remained 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  June  27.  This  bill  contained  an 
item  repealing  the  daylight  saving  act.  For  this  reason  it  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  July  11.  The  Government  continued  its  work  and 
expenditures  without  authority  of  law  from  July  1  to  July  24  when 
the  President  signed  the  third  bill,  which  had  been  drawn  to  meet 
his  views  on  daylight  saving.  Congress  aftcrv.-ards  validated  the 
obligations  incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
period  when  it  had  no  appropriation. 

The  long  period  of  waiting  for  the  determination  of  what  funds 
would  be  available  in  lieu  of  the  emergency  appropriation  weakened 
the  position  of  the  extension  service.  The  difficulty  was  further 
increased  by  the  confusion  which  resulted  from  the  break-up  of  the 
local  branches  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Food  Atlmin- 
istration,  and  other  war-time  agencies.  It  was  only  because  the 
farmers  in  many  places  appreciated  the  work  of  the  extension  agents 
and  felt  the  need  of  their  continuance  that  the  system  outrode  so 
well  the  storm  which  seemed  to  threaten  its  further  existence.  The 
county  agricultural  agents  throughout  tlie  country  had  been  so 
valuable  to  the  farming  people  that  only  in  comparatively  few 
counties  where  financial  conditions  were  unfavorable  or  the  agents  had 
been  unsuccessful,  were  these  services  dispensed  with  in  1919.  The 
home  demonstration  agents  did  not  fare  so  well.  They  had  in  many 
places  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  Food  Administration  and 
other  war-time  agencies  that  their  services  were  regarded  as  tem- 
porary and  naturally  to  be  given  up  with  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  tlie  Northern  and  Western  States, 
where  county  home  demonstration  agents  with  few  exceptions  were 
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employed  for  the  first  time  during  the  war.  Many  of  them  were 
inexperienced  in  organization  work,  and  even  if  they  were  person- 
ally acceptable  to  the  women  among  whom  they  worked  they  did 
not  impress  their  constituency  sufficiently  to  cause  an  organized 
movement  for  their  permanent  retention.  The  city  work  was  so 
obscured  by  other  agencies  that  it  almost  entirely  disappeared  when 
the  emergency  funds  were  withdrawn. 

Owing  to  conditions  following  the  armistice,  only  about  $4,600,000 
of  the  emergency  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  was  actually  expended. 
In  1920  the  supplementary  Smith-Lever  fund  was  $1,500,000,  and  the 
additional  regular  Smith-Lever  fund  was  $500,000,  making  a  total 
additional  Federal  fund  of  $2,000,000,  which  was  $2,600,000  less  than 
the  Federal  emergency  expenditures  during  the  previous  year.  The 
State,  county,  and  farm  bureau,  or  other  local  funds  were  so  far  in- 
creased during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  that  the  total  funds 
used  by  the  State  extension  services  that  year  were  approximately  but 
$3,500  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  However,  the  expenses 
of  the  work  had  increased  greatly  so  that  the  number  of  agents 
employed  was  considerably  smaller. 

The  number  of  counties  with  agricultural  agents  June  30,  1919, 
was  2.246,  as  compared  with  2.435  in  1918;  the  number  of  counties 
with  home  demonstration  agents  in  1919  was  1,053,  as  compared  with 
1,715  in  1918.  The  total  number  of  persons  on  the  extension  staffs 
in  the  States  and  counties  in  1919  was  6,076,  as  compared  with  6,728 
in  1918.  The  number  of  men  in  1919  was  4,112,  and  of  women  1,964. 
In  the  15  Southern  States  there  were  1,301  county  agricultural 
agents  in  1,101  counties,  29  directors  and  State  agents,  and  79  as- 
sistant State  and  district  agents.  In  the  home  demonstration  work 
there  were  1,050  agents  in  799  counties,  including  57  agents  assigned 
to  cities,  13  State  agents,  and  82  assistant  State  and  district  agents. 
The  negro  extension  workers  numbered  177  men  and  257  women. 

In  the  33  Northern  and  "Western  States,  in  1919,  there  were  county 
agricultural  agents  in  1,106  counties  and  45  district  agents  in  105 
counties,  with  261  supervisory  officers  and  assistants;  230  permanent 
county  home  demonstration  agents  and  150  county  club  agents;  530 
extension  specialists;  839  State  agents,  assistants  and  temporary 
workers,  and  33  directors. 

The  character  of  extension  work  had  changed  materially  during  the 
war.  It  had  lost  to  a  considerable  degree  its  educational  purpose 
and  had  become  very  largely  service  work  for  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, and  for  the  Federal  Government.  This  was  necessary 
under  war  conditions  when  everytliing  had  to  be  subordinated  to  pa- 
triotic eiid<'!«v()rs  to  upliold  the  military  operations  of  the  (lovern- 
ment.  'Jhoiigh  not  so  designated,  the  county  agents  wore  in  fact  a 
part  of  the  great  govornnieiital  organization  through  which  the 
Nati(m  was  striving  to  win  the  war.  In  some  respects  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  this  was  Dot  recognized  under  laws  ])rovi(ling  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  civil  forces  acting  as  essential  factors  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  successful  end. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  economic  problems  of  farmers  became 
so  pressing  and  afiite  that  they  needed  the  extension  forces,  and  par- 
ticularly the  e()iiii(y  agricnltuial  agents  to  continue  to  give  them 
personal  service,  not  only  in  nuitters  relating  to  agricultural  produc- 
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tion  but  also  in  the  inaiketing  of  their  products.  Problems  relating 
to  marketin<j:  therefore  had  a  large  place  in  the  further  development 
of  the  agricultural  extension  system. 

GENERAL  STATUS  OF  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  1919 

During  the  period  when  social  and  economic  conditions  were  so 
extensively  disturbed  by  the  progress  and  results  of  the  World 
War,  the  United  States  developetl  and  made  permanent  a  nation- 
wide system  of  jiopular  education  for  farming  people  in  the  manage- 
ment and  financing  of  which  Federal,  State,  and  county  governments 
and  voluntary  organizations  of  farmers  cooperated  m  a  new  way 
and  on  a  large  scale.  The  number  of  farmers  actively  cooperating 
in  extension  work  increased  from  about  100,000  in  1915,  to  more 
than  275,000  in  1919,  and  the  number  of  farm  women  cooperating 
in  the  home  demonstration  work  increased  from  6,000  to  more 
than  125.000.  In  1915  the  enrollment  in  bovs'  and  girls'  clubs  was 
about  250,000,  while  in  1919  it  was  about  614,000.  From  1915  to 
1919  the  total  funds  annually  available  for  the  extension  work 
increased  from  $3,600,000  to  $14,600,000.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
though  the  funds  were  four  times  as  great  as  they  were  five  years 
before,  their  purchasing  value  was  only  about  two  and  one-half  times 
as  great.  The  average  cost  per  county  for  supervision,  salaries,  and 
expenses  of  county  agricultural  agents  was  $3,600  in  1919,  as  com- 
pared with  $2,600  in  1915,  For  home  demonstration  work  the 
average  cost  in  1919  was  over  $2,600,  while  in  1915  it  was  $1,800. 
In  1915,  65  per  cent  of  the  persons  employed  in  extension  work 
gave  their  full  time  and  25  per  cent  less  than  half  their  time ;  in 
1919,  88  per  cent  were  on  full  time  and  hardly  10  per  cent  on  less 
than  half  time.  When  the  Smith-Lever  Act  went  into  effect  some- 
what over  30  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  counties  had  a  county 
agricultural  agent,  and  about  10  per  cent  had  a  county  home-demon- 
stration agent.  On  June  30,  1919,  over  75  per  cent  of  the  counties 
had  a  county  agricultural  agent,  and  35  per  cent  had  a  county 
home  demonstration  agent. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  establishing  and  perfecting 
the  extension  system  arose  from  the  excessive  turnover  of  workers. 
An  investigation  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  showed  that 
the  average  period  of  service  of  county  agricultural  agents  at  work 
July  1,  1919,  was  a  year  and  11  months.  At  that  time  the  shifting 
character  of  this  force  was  "  chiefly  due  to  unusual  opportunities 
for  larger  compensation  in  farming  or  other  pursuits,  the  competi- 
tion of  counties  for  the  successful  agents  at  advanced  salaries,  and 
to  the  hardships  of  the  service,  including  such  things  as  long  and 
irregular  hours,  absence  from  home,  long  night  trips  to  meetings, 
exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  the  like"  {217). 

POSTWAR   READJUSTMENT  OF   EXTENSION   ORGANIZATION   AND 

WORK,  1919  TO  1923 

It  has  been  seen  how  the  county  organizations  of  farmers  sup- 
porting the  work  of  extension  agents  developed  under  different 
names  and  only  graduallj^  adopted  the  term  "  farm  bureau  "  as  their 
accepted  designation.    Prior  to  1917  there  was  practically  no  attempt 
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to  standardize  the  name  and  functions  of  these  organizations.  That 
year  the  county-agent  section  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Vv'ork,  North 
and  West,  began  a  definite  movement  in  this  direction,  based  on  the 
conception  that  the  farm  bureau  was  to  be  a  quasi-public  body, 
constituting  a  part  of  the  extension  organization  and  formed  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  assisting  in  developing  a  county  program  of 
extension  work.  In  Circular  16  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Work, 
Xorth  and  West  {257),  is  the  following  definition: 

A  county  farm  bureau  is  an  institution  for  tlie  development  of  a  county- 
program  of  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  for  cooperating 
with  State  and  Government  agencies  in  the  development  of  profitable  farm 
management  and  efficient  and  wholesome  home  and  community  life. 

In  the  farm  bureau  were  to  be  committees  on  such  projects  as 
dairying,  livestock,  and  horticulture.  Each  com.mittee  was  to  have 
a  county  chairman  and  a  member  in  each  of  the  communities  where 
a  project  was  carried  on.  These  committees  would  cooperate  with 
the  county  agent  in  developing  and  conducting  a  county  program  of 
extension  work.  On  this  basis  a  form  of  constitution  for  a  county 
farm  bureau  was  prepared,  which,  in  its  essentials,  was  adopted  by 
most  of  the  farm  bureaus  organized  after  1916  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  but  not  in  Xew  York  and  Illinois.  A  model  law  for 
State  aid  to  extension  work  through  farm  bureaus  was  presented  at 
the  conference  of  extension  directors  at  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion of  agricultural  colleges  at  Baltimore  in  January,  1917.  The 
essential  features  of  this  law  were  incorporated  in  many  of  the 
State  enactments  for  this  purpose. 

The  extension  forces  took  a  large  share  in  the  organization  of 
farm  bureaus  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  durinji  the  war 
and,  at  its  close,  the  county  agents  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  activities  of  the  farm  bureaus.  But  influences  were  operating 
which  were  to  bring  about  important  changes  in  the  relations  between 
the  extension  organization  and  the  farm  bureaus.  The  rapid  growth 
in  the  membership  and  funds  of  the  bureaus,  and  their  consequent 
larger  share  in  the  financial  support  of  county  agents,  particularly 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  war-emergency  funds,  produced  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  farm  bureau  officers  and  members  that  the 
county  agent  was  essentially  their  "  hired  man  "  who  was  to  do  their 
l)id(iing  and  perform  such  service  as  they  desired.  They  were  espe- 
cially interested  in  buying  supplies  or  selling  products  at  that  time, 
and  tlie  county  agent  was  increasingly  called  upon  to  direct  these 
activities. 

In  the  Southern  States  and  elsewhere  different  farm  organizations 
were  working  with  the  county  agents,  some  having  little  or  no  par- 
ti(i|)ation  in  their  financial  sujiport,  but  evei'vwhere  there  was  a 
<l(iiiand  that  county  agents  should  buy  and  sell  for  the  farmers.  As 
this  was  an  easy  way  to  get  the  farmers'  good  will,  many  county 
agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  engaging  in  commer- 
cial activities,  Wlicn  such  business  was  not  carefully  conducted, 
and  the  interests  of  dealers  were  unfavorably  affected,  they  ])rotosted 
and  sometimes  appealed  to  the  higher  extension  officials  in  their  own 
States  or  at  Washington. 

A  notable  earlv  examjile  relating  to  the  purchase  of  fertilizers 
illustrates  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  j)romotion  f»f  cooperative 
buying  by   farmers,   either   through    their   organization    which    the 
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county  agents  had  assisted  in  foimin'2:,  or  directly  throufjli  the  trans- 
mission of  orders  by  the  airont  himself.  When  the  cooperative  pur- 
chase was  made  from  a  wholesale  company,  the  local  dealer  objected 
and  sometimes  made  serious  trouble  for  the  county  a^ent.  When 
the  local  dealer  was  conciliated  by  jrivin^^  him  a  part,  with  remunera- 
tion, in  the  transmission  of  tlie  pooled  order,  the  jealousy  f)f  the 
competin<;  companies  who  did  not  pet  orders  was  aroused,  and  they 
ajipealed  to  the  supervising  extension  officers  to  keep  the  county 
ajrents  out  of  such  business. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and,  in  general,  of 
the  cooperating  State  agricultural  colleges,  consistently  opposed  the 
participation  of  county  agents  in  commercial  transactions  for  farm- 
ers but  favored  their  advising  the  farmers  how"  to  form  cooperatives 
and  conduct  business  through  them.  As  early  as  April  4.  191G.  Sec- 
retary Houston,  in  replying  to  a  complaint  of  the  New  York  State 
Retail  Feed  Dealers  Association,  said : 

County  agents  who  are  paid  partially  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment [of  Agriculture]  are  prohibited  from  participating  in  any  way  in 
the  transmission  to  shippers  of  orders  or  money  for  supplies.  Upon  request, 
however,  they  are  permitted  to  give  farmers  information  as  to  how  they  may 
buy  directly  from  wholesalers  and  manufacturers.  They  are  allowed  to  con- 
duct correspondence  with  dealers  and  commission  meix-hants  only  with  the 
view  of  securing  information.  They  have  been  advised  that  it  is  not  their 
function  actually  to  .ship  or  to  sell  and  that  they  should  never  agiee  to  do  so. 
All  of  the  county  agents  have  been  warned  against  participating  in  any  way 
in  any  of  the  business  transactions  of  buying  and  .selling  supplies  for  farm- 
ers. *  *  *  The  department  considers  it  a  legitimate  function  of  the  county 
agents  to  aid  the  farmers  in  organizing  associations  for  the  cooperative  pur- 
chase of  farm  commodities.  The  agent  is  expected  to  assist  in  an  advisory 
way  such  associations  in  purchasing  their  farm  supplies  upon  the  best  possible 
terms. 

The  extraordinary  conditions  gi^owing  out  of  the  war,  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  therein,  led  the  extension  forces  to  do 
many  things  which  they  would  not  ordinarily  do  in  time  of  peace. 
The  urgent  desire  of  many  farmers  to  improve  their  economic  condi- 
tion by  cooperative  action  brought  about  a  general  inclination  of 
the  county  agents  to  engage  directly  in  the  transaction  of  business 
for  the  cooperatives  which  they  had  assisted  in  forming. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  department  to  define  again 
its  position  with  reference  to  the  participation  of  county  agents  in 
commercial  transactions.  In  the  latter  part  of  1018  the  director  of 
the  States  Relations  Service  made  a  definite  ruling  with  reference 
to  this  matter.  County  agents  were  instructed  to  confine  their  ac- 
tivities with  cooperative  associations  to  such  matters  as  could  fairly 
be  called  educational.  They  might  even  go  to  the  extent  of  conduct- 
ing a  demonstration  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  coopera- 
tive association,  but  should  leave  to  the  association  or  its  officers  all 
actual  business  transactions.  In  commenting  on  this  ruling,  W.  F. 
Hand.schin,  vice  director  of  the  agricultural  extension  service  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  in  January,  1919,  said : 

in  the  working  out  of  this  plan,  the  farm  adviser  fthat  is.  the  county  agent] 
will  be  what  the  name  implies,  a  real  adviser  to  his  constituency  in  working 
out  their  prol)lems  in  distribution,  just  as  he  has  been  in  helping  them  to  work 
out  their  problems  in  production.  ♦  *  *  Once  the  [cooperative]  agency  is 
organized  and  the  business  established,  the  farmers  themselves  ur  their  agent 
must  take  charge  (24S). 
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When  the  farm  bureau  itself  engaged  in  bujdng  or  selling  for  its 
members,  the  business  was  usually  confined  to  comparatively  small 
transactions.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  business  became  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  paid  agent  to  conduct  it. 

As  the  farm  bureaus  in  a  considerable  number  of  States  were  recog- 
nized by  law  as  semiofficial  agencies  formed  to  cooperate  with  the 
extension  service,  and  in  some  cases  received  State  appropriations 
with  that  understanding,  many  of  their  leaders  saw  the  inexpediency 
of  their  engaging  directly  in  com.mercial  activities.  In  general,  there- 
fore, the  farm-bureau  policy  was  to  make  this  organization  of  general 
service  to  agriculture  and  country  life,  including  especially  educa- 
tional work  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  To  meet  the  demand  of 
the  farmers  for  aid  in  buying  or  selling,  the  farm  bureaus  quite 
generally  were  active  in  the* formation  of  cooperatives  and  supported 
them  strongly. 

The  farm  bureaus  also  became  interested  in  legislation.  At  first 
their  endeavors  were  largely  confined  to  initiating  or  perpetuating 
State  laws  relating  to  the  extension  work  and  their  connection  with 
it,  or  to  promoting  liberal  Federal  appropriations  for  this  work. 
Sometimes  they  aided  in  getting  State  appropriations  for  agricul- 
tural colleges,  schools,  or  experiment  stations.  Gradually  their  legis- 
lative activities  were  broadened  to  include  matters  relating  to  co- 
operative marketing,  transportation,  and  affairs  in  other  fields  not 
originally  contemplated  but  outside  the  accepted  functions  of  the 
extension  forces. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATIONS 

As  the  number  of  farm  bureaus  and  county  agents  increased  and 
their  relations  with  the  extension  service  became  more  complex,  the 
State  leaders  began  to  invite  representatives  of  the  farm  bureaus 
to  attend  the  annual  conferences  of  county  agents  at  the  agricultural 
colleges,  whicli  by  1918  had  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  extension 
work.  Sometimes  these  conferences  were  held  in  connection  with 
farmers'  week  at  the  college.  Then  there  would  be  many  farm- 
bureau  members  from  different  parts  of  the  State  in  attendance  at 
tlie  county-agent  mecting.s. 

The  practice  of  inviting  farm-bureau  representatives  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  the  extension  conferences  was  begun  in  Ver- 
mont in  r)((()ber,  1014.  At  tliis  meeting  there  was  discussion  of  local 
Ijroljlems  of  farm-bureau  administration,  including  the  obtaining  of 
members,  county  financial  support,  and  farm-bureau  assistance  of 
county  agents  in  carrying  on  (k^nionstrationsand  intlie  determining  of 
projects.  A  simihir'mceting  was  held  at  tlie  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture,  November  19  to  21,  1914.  In  February,  191.5,  at  the  Illi- 
nois State  conference  of  county  agents.  fann-l)ureau  officials  from 
each  cr)untv  attended.  California,  Idaho.  Minnesota,  T^tah,  and 
West  \'irgmia.  held  similar  meetings  a  little  later.  In  California, 
Idaho,  and  Ftah,  itinerant  conferences  of  extension  agents  and  farm- 
bureau  delegates  were  held.  March  24-25,  lOl."),  the  Missouri  Asso- 
ciation of  Farm  liureau  Hoards  was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Slater,  in  Saline  County.  This  organization  |)lanned  to  hold  an 
unmial  meeting  at  the  agricultural  college  during  farmers'  week.    In 
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connection  with  the  initial  meeting  of  this  association,  State  Leader 
Doane  said  "  when  a  number  of  States  have  demonstrated  the  use- 
fulness of  such  an  organization  as  this  a  sectional  or  even  a  national 
association  might  be  useful." 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  and  County 
Leagues  was  organized  at  Worcester,  May  11,  1915,  "  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  respective  farm  bureaus  and  county  leagues  by  means 
of  conferences  and  cooperation  to  determine  a  concerted  program  and 
policy  of  the  leagues  and  farm  bureaus  and  in  general  to  further 
through  them  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

In  1910  some  of  the  farm  bureaus  in  Illinois  undertook  a  more 
elaborate  enterprise  which  was  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on 
the  status  and  work  of  such  orj^anizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  xVt  a  special  session  or  farm-bureau  representatives  and 
county  agriculturists,  that  is,  county  agents,  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  January  26,  1916,  due  to  the  initiative  of  Herman  W. 
Danforth,  of  Tazewell  County,  the  formation  of  a  State  federation 
of  county  agricultural  associations  was  considered.  Howard  Leonard, 
of  Eureka,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  (including  two  county 
agents)  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  formation  of  such 
a  federation.  W.  G.  Eckhardt,  the  agent  in  De  Kalb  County,  sug- 
gested that  county  agents  should  not  be  included  and  Dean  Daven- 
port moved  that  the  agents  should  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only. 
The  committee  suggested  a  choice  among  three  names  for  the  fed- 
eration, (1)  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois,  (2)  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Society,  (3)  Illinois  Society  of  Farm  Bureaus.  It  was  voted 
to  form  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  "  the  improvement  of  agriculture."  The  members  of  this 
association  would  be  the  county  agricultural  associations,  represented 
by  their  presidents  and  secretaries  or  other  delegates  selected  by  their 
executive  committees.  The  annual  dues  for  each  county  association 
would  be  $100.  On  this  basis  a  temporary  organization  was  effected 
with  H.  W.  Danforth  as  president  and  Howard  Leonard  as  secretary. 
This  organization  was  made  permanent  jNIarch  15,  1916,  when  Mr. 
Danforth  was  continued  as  president  and  Mr.  Leonard  was  made 
treasurer.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  signed  by  representatives 
of  11  counties.  The  objects  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
were  declared  to  be : 

To  promote  the  general  interests  of  agriculture  by  studying  the  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  of  farm  products  with  the  view  of  working  out  a 
system  of  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  handling  and  marketing  the  same; 
to  encourage  the  production,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  livestock,  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  coofKjrative  organization  of  farmers  and  of  those  engaged 
in  the  secondary  industries  or  mutually  helping  in  a  more  efficient  organization 
of  the  business  of  agriculture;  to  publish  and  issue  when  deemed  advisable, 
reports,  bulletins,  and  instructions  generally  which  will  help  in  spreading 
knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  rural  betterment  and  organization  ;  to  effect  a 
system  of  effective  cooperation  between  the  several  county  farm  bureaus 
throughout  the  State  for  "better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  living"; 
to  encourage  and  cooperate  with  educational  institutions,  departments,  societies, 
and  the  several  local  organizations  in  all  efforts  to  .solve  the  (luestions  relative 
to  rural  betterment  and  agricultural  science;  to  cooperate  where  necessary  in 
the  purchase  of  seed,  fertilizers,  and  such  other  commodities  as  may  from  time 
to  time  seem  necessary  and  advisable;  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  all  legis- 
lative matters  and  use  our  influence  in  securing  the  enactment  of  wise  legisla- 
tion and  the  defeat  of  unwise  legislation.  In  short,  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  cooperation!  between  the 
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several  county  farm  bureaus  of  the  State  and  the  members  of  such  bureaus, 
increasing  their  efficiency  and  extending  their  usefulness.  It  is  intended  to 
secure  cooperative  action  in  advancing  the  common  purposes  of  its  members ; 
uniformity  and  equity  in  business  and  laws  and  proper  consideration  and  con- 
centration upon  questions  affecting  the  financial,  commercial,  and  civic  interests 
of  the  State  (249). 

The  membership  was  to  consist  of  "  county  farm  bureaus  and  better 
farming  associations  *  *  *  employing  a  county  agent  or  adviser 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  complying  with  the 
provisions  thereof."  Each  count}'^  organization  was  entitled  to  two 
voting  delegates  to  be  selected  by  the  farm  bureaus,  and  to  be  entitled 
"  directors."  County  agents  were  not  eligible  for  appointment  as 
directors.  A  secretary  was  to  be  appointed  b}'^  the  board  of  directors. 
The  dues  for  each  county  bureau  member  were  fixed  at  $100.  Stand- 
ing committees  of  three  members  were  provided:  (1)  Executive 
committee,  (2)  organization,  and  (3)  education.  The  latter  was  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

It  is  significant  that  when  the  next  meeting  was  held,  June  19, 1916, 
legislative  matters  were  the  principal  business.  Federal  grain  in- 
spection and  bill  of  lading  bills  were  favored,  as  were  Illinois  bills 
for  pure  seeds,  collection  of  taxes  by  county  treasurers,  and  appoint- 
ment of  farmers  and  stockmen,  with  a  veterinarian  on  the  livestock 
commission. 

A  legislative  committee  was  appointed  and  was  the  only  commit- 
tee which  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  on  March  31,  1917.  At 
that  time  only  five  counties  had  paid  their  dues.  This  led  to  a  re- 
duction of  dues  to  $50,  but  in  1918,  when  23  coimties  had  joined  the 
association,  they  were  raised  to  $100,  and  a  year  later,  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  G.  Eckhardt  and  C.  V.  Gregory,  $5  from  each 
member  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  was  required.  A  purchasing 
committee  was  appointed,  which  in  1917-18  bought  23.000  tons  of 
phosphate  and  large  quantities  of  seed  of  clovers,  alfalfa,  timothy, 
soy  beans,  and  rape,  and  30  home-canning  outfits.  The  business  of 
the  association  grew  rapidly  after  its  reorganization  in  1919.  As 
early  as  July  0,  1917,  Professor  Handschin  advised  the  employment 
of  a  secretary  on  full  time.  In  January,  1919,  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  employ  D.  O.  Thompson  in  that  capacity 
for  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  a  permanent  office 
^vas  located  in  Chicago.  The  executive  committee,  which  had  been 
enhirged  to  13  members,  met  about  once  a  month.  Campaigns  for 
mciiibers  brought  large  numbers  of  farmers  into  the  county  farm 
bureaus,  and  this  greatly  enhanced  the  income  and  the  importance 
of  the  Stale  organization. 

In  lf)20  the  association  luul  50,000  paid  members  and  assets  of 
$571,000.  A  year  later  there  were  10(;.4i;5  members,  but  the  agri- 
cultural depression  reduced  this  to  less  than  70,000. 

Thus  was  built  up  a  strong  State  federation  of  farffi  bureaus, 
whose  operations  ran  parallel  to  the  educational  activities  of  the 
extension  service  of  (he  agricultural  college,  while  the  cooperation 
of  that  service  was  liuiilcd  to  (he  cr)unty  farm  bureau. 

In  New  York,  wliere  the  farm  bureaus  were  by  law  clearly  recog- 
nized as  seniiollieinl  agencies,  M.  C  Hurritt,  State  leader  of  county 
agents,  strongly  favored  a  State  organization.     Under  the  inlluence 
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of  liis  leadership  duriiif;  fanners'  week  at  the  State  agricultural 
college,  February  12  to  17,  1017,  34  county  farm  bureaus,  representing 
about  40.()()()  farmers,  sent  delegates  to  a  meeting  at  which  they 
organized  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  County  Farm  Bureau 
Associations.  The  i)urp()se  of  this  federation  was  broa<lly  educa- 
tional. It  did  not  conduct  conmiercial  transactions,  but  fostered  the 
organization  of  commodity  associations,  such  as  the  dairymen's 
league. 

Early  in  1017  the  Office  of  Extension  "Work,  Xorth  and  "West,  at- 
tempted to  guide  the  movement  for  the  formation  of  State  farm 
bureaus  by  formulating  a  constitution  for  such  organizations.  This 
was  based  on  its  plan  for  county  farm  bureaus.  The  objects  and 
program  of  work  of  the  State  farm  bureau  were  defined  as  follows: 

The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  develop,  strengthen,  and  corre- 
late the  work  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  profitable  and  permanent  system  of  agriculture ;  the 
most  wholesome  and  satisfactory  living  conditions ;  the  highest  ideals  in  home 
and  community  life;  and  a  general  interest  in  the  farm  business  and  rural 
life. 

The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be  effected  through  the  adoption  and 
promotion  of  a  definite  State  program  of  work.  This  program  shall  be  based 
on  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  programs  of  the  county  farm  bureau. 
It  shall  be  formulated  and  directed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
farm  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of  Extension  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  or  such  person  or  persons  designated  by  him. 

Provision  was  made  for  project  committees  with  members  in  the 
counties  carrying  on  the  respective  projects.  The.se  committees  were 
to  assist  in  formulating  and  carrying  on  the  State  program  of  work. 
Features  of  this  constitution  were  adopted  by  a  number  of  the  State 
farm  bureaus,  but  usually  their  functions  were  defined  more  broadly. 

In  January,  1917,  Nat.  T.  Frame,  State  leader  of  county  agents 
in  West  Virginia,  called  a  meeting  of  farm-bureau  delegates  at  the 
agricultural  college  during  farmer.s'  week,  to  discuss  the  organization 
of  a  State  federation  of  county  farm  bureaus.  An  organization  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  the  next  year. 
They  drafted  a  constitution  for  a  State  federation,  and  this  was 
adopted  in  January,  1918. 

In  Iowa,  through  the  participation  of  the  extension  forces  under 
war  conditions  in  the  campaign  to  create  farm  bureaus,  there  were 
such  organizations  in  all  the  99  coimties  of  the  State  by  July  1,  1918. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Polk  County 
Farm  Bureau  voted  in  favor  of  a  State  federation,  and  about  the 
same  time  Marshall  County  took  similar  action.  A  little  later.  Presi- 
dent Justice,  of  the  Polk  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  President  How- 
ard, of  Marshall  County,  sent  letters  to  the  other  farm  bureaus  urg- 
ing the  formation  of  a  State  federation.  This  resulted  in  a  meeting 
of  farm-bureau  presidents  at  Des  Moines,  after  which  the  presidents 
of  Polk.  ^Marshall,  and  Wright  Counties  called  another  meeting  at 
Marshalltown,  December  27,  1918.  At  this  meeting  70  counti(>s  were 
represented,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  State  federation  of 
county  farm  bureaus  were  adopted,  and  an  executive  conuuittee  of 
11  was  appointed.  On  this  committee  were  J.  R.  Howard  and  Frank 
Justice.    The  committee  elected  Mr.  Howard  president,  and  J.  W. 
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Coverdale,  who  had  been  State  leader  of  county  agents,  was  made 
secretary. 

The  constitution  provided  that  the  State  extension  director  and 
the  State  leader  of  county  agents  should  be  advisory  members  of  the 
executive  committee  without  the  right  to  vote. 

The  object  of  the  federation  shall  be  to  effectively  organise,  advance,  and 
improve  in  every  way  possible  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Iowa  economically,  educationally,  and  socially,  through  the  united 
efforts  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  of  the  State  (229). 

Committees  on  (1)  marketing  and  transportation,  (2)  education, 
and  (3)  legislation  were  provided.  The  officers  and  committees  co- 
operated with  the  extension  service  and  had  meetings  with  the  ex- 
tension specialists.  Through  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, the  Iowa  federation  pursued  a  somewhat  conservative  course 
with  reference  to  marketing  and  legislation. 

In  Ohio,  during  farmers'  week  at  Ohio  State  University  in  1918, 
representatives  of  26  farm  bureaus  made  plans  for  a  State  federa- 
tion (220,  268).  On  January  27  and  28,  1919,  delegates  from  about 
70  counties  formed  this  federation  and  adopted  a  constitution  and 
by-laws.  O.  E.  Braclfute  was  elected  president  and  H.  C.  Rogers, 
secretary.  The  federation  expressed  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  other 
agricultural  organizations  in  the  State  and  favored  a  national  fed- 
eration. Mr.  Strivings,  president  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  described  the  organization  and  work  of  that  federation. 

Some  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  Ohio  federation  were  outlined 
at  its  next  meeting  held  at  Columbus  September  16,  1919,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  the  federation  should  contract  for  bulk  necessi- 
ties required  by  its  members  and  should  find  a  market  for  their 
products.  Legislation  on  several  matters  was  recommended.  Women 
shoidd  be  represented  on  the  executive  committee  of  county  bureaus, 
and  matters  of  special  interest  to  them  should  be  presented  monthly 
in  the  farm-bureau  news.  The  federation  should  promote  the  better- 
ment of  farm  homes  and  encourage  the  appointment  of  county  home 
demonstration  agents. 

The  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  {223)  was  formed  by  delegates  from 
60  counties  at  a  meeting  at  Lansing,  February  4  and  5,  1919,  in 
connection  with  the  farmers'  week  at  the  State  agricultural  collefje. 
Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  "  sliall  be  to  encourage,  aid, 
and  ((M-rclate  the  efforts  of  tlie  county  farm  bureaus  and  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  associated  action  in  the  solution  of  agricultural 
problems  of  State  and  national  scope."  It  was  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing de])artments:  (1)  Cooperation  with  other  organizations,  (2) 
soils,  {?>)  fruits  and  vegetables,  (4)  livestock  and  poultry,  ^5)  dairy- 
ing. (6)  buying  and  selling,  (7)  farm  management,  (H)  boys'  and 
•rirl's  clubs,  (9)  the  farm  home,  (10)  legislation,  and  (11)  publicity. 
Kveiy  farm-l)urenu  member  was  to  be  a  inemb«>r  of  the  federation. 
Its  executive  committee  was  comj)osed  of  persons  re|)resenting  each 
<lej)artnient.  Among  tin-  members  of  the  first  executive  committee 
wei-e  .Mrs.  .1.  ('.  Keteham.  rej)resenting  club  work,  and  Miss  Jes.sie 
Buell.  tlie  farm  home,  Koland  .Morrill,  of  Benton  Harbor,  was 
president  und  V.  A.  Bingham,  secretiirv. 

The  Michigan  federatif)n  was  especudly  int«'rested  in  luiying  and 
selling.    This  affected  the  county   farm  bureaus  and   for  a  time 
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practically  forced  the  county  afjonts  to  cnfjage  somewhat  in  com- 
mercial activities.  In  the  constitution  of  the  State  fcih'ration  as 
revised  at  tiie  annual  meeting,  Fci)ruary  5  and  6,  IDliO,  the  [)lan  of 
buyin<j:  and  sellin<^  was  elaborated  to  include  «;radin^,  packin*^, 
marketing,  advertising,  renting  or  buying  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  operating  warehouses,  elevators,  creameries,  mills,  canning,  dry- 
ing and  pickling  plants,  and  other  cooj)erative  industries.  A  grain 
and  seed  purchasing  and  .celling  department  and  a  traffic  depart- 
ment were  established.  Much  attention  was  given  to  problems  con- 
nected with  sugar-beet  contracts.  Among  the  legislative  measures 
favored  was  the  restriction  of  speculation  in  food  pr<jducts.  Com- 
pulsory, military  training  was  opposed.  Elach  county  was  to  have 
one  voting  delegate  and,  in  addition,  one  for  each  500  paid  members 
above  the  first  500.  The  executive  committee  was  reduced  from  11 
to  6  members  with  a  two-year  term.  Members  of  the  State  board 
of  agriculture,  and  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  board,  were 
privileged  to  sit  on  the  conmiittee  on  education.  A  campaign  was 
undertaken  to  obtain  members  on  the  basis  of  $5  annually  for 
the  State  federation,  and  $5  more  for  the  county  farm-bureau 
membership. 

The  Indiana  Federation  of  FarmersP  Associations  (267)  was 
organized  at  a  convention  held  at  Indianapolis,  IVIaich  25,  1919,  at 
which  about  400  delegates  were  jjresent.  D.  O.  Thompson,  secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  described  that  organiza- 
tion and  its  work.  The  constitution  adopted  for  the  Indiana  feder- 
ation (JSO)  included  the  following  objects:  (1)  To  promote  the 
general  interest  of  agriculture  by  studying  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  farm  products  with  a  view  to  working  out 
a  system  of  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  handling  and  market- 
ing the  same;  (2)  to  encourage  and  promote  the  cooperative  organi- 
zation of  farmers  and  those  engaged  in  the  secondary  industries; 
(3)  to  issue  publications  and  instruction  generally;  (4)  to  effect  a 
system  of  cooperation  between  the  county  farmers'  organizations; 
(5)  to  encourage  and  cooperate  with  educational  institutions,  socie- 
ties, and  local  organizations,  in  efforts  to  solve  questions  relative  to 
rural  betterment  and  agricultural  science;  (6)  to  cooperate  in  the 
purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  other  materials;  (7)  to  study  leg- 
islative matters  and  use  influence  for  wise  legislation  and  against 
unwise  measures,  and  (8)  to  affiliate  with  similar  organizations  and 
be  an  auxiliary  to  a  national  organization. 

There  was  to  be  a  director  for  each  township  and  one  delegate 
for  each  50  members  who  had  paid  an  annual  fee  of  not  less  than 
$2.  Within  a  year  CO  counties  had  joined  the  federation.  John  G. 
Brown  was  the  first  president  of  the  Indiana  federation,  which  was 
conducted  on  comparatively  conservative  lines.  It  issued  a  journal 
called,  at  first,  the  Organized  Farmer,  and  afterwards,  the  Hoosier 
Farmer. 

THE   AMERICAN   FARM   BUREAU   FEDERATION' 

By  the  time  the  nine  State  farm-bureau  federations,  described 
above,  were  well  organized  and  in  active  operation,  several  otiier 
States  were  undertaking  or  contemplating  similar  organizations. 
There  was  sufficient  sentiment  among  the  farm  bureaus  In  dill'erent 
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parts  of  the  coimtr}'  in  favor  of  a  national  federation  to  warrant  a 
definite  movement  in  that  direction. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  by  S.  L.  Strivings,  president  of  the 
Xew  York  State  federation,  representatives  of  12  States  met  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  1919.  Mr.  Strivings  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  national  fed- 
eration for  the  following  purposes : 

(1)  To  provide  the  Nation  with  some  sane  organizations  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  agriculture  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  which  might 
f^peak  for  the  farmers  of  the  entire  country;  (2)  to  take  advantage  of  a  nation- 
wide organization — the  farm  bureau — ^whicli  promies  great  possibilities  of 
usefulness  in  developing  a  propram  which  will  reach  the  entire  country  and 
which  will  bring  into  action  the  strongest  farmers  of  the  country   (253). 

C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
North  and  West,  pointed  out  that  although  about  800  coimties  had 
farm  bureaus,  hardh'  400  of  tliem  were  well  organized  and  working 
actively.  Therefore  something  should  be  done  to  "  get  real  local 
associations  established  in  every  county."  This  was  a  large  under- 
taking in  which  a  national  organization  might  help.  After  con- 
siderable discussion — 

a  committee  was  appointed  to  outline  a  plan  of  procedure  designed  to  effect 
a  national  organization.  This  committee  recommended  that  a  meeting  be 
held  at  Chicago  on  November  12  and  13  to  perfect  such  an  organization  and 
that  in  the  meantime  unorganized  States  should  be  urged  to  form  State 
federations  of  county  farm  bureaus   (253). 

With  this  understanding,  the  Ithaca  meeting  adjourned,  leaving 
to  the  organization  committee,  consisting  of  O.  E.  Bradfute,  of  Ohio, 
Chester  H.  Gray,  of  Missouri,  E.  B.  Cornwall,  of  Vermont,  J.  C. 
Sailor,  of  Illinois,  and  Frank  M.  Smith,  of  Xew  York,  tlie  task  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  Chicago  meeting.  This  committee 
drafted  a  tentative  constitution  for  a  national  federation  of  State 
farm  bureaus.  Widespread  interest  in  this  proposition  was  created 
thioughout  the  country.  States  which  had  any  kind  of  county  or- 
jranization  resembling  a  farm  bureau  in  its  functions  hastened  to 
ff)rm  a  State  organization,  even  though  the  number  of  active  county 
units  was  small.  There  was  much  discussion  in  the  agricultural 
j)ress  and  elsewhere  regarding  the  objects  and  value  of  a  national 
organization  of  farmers  based  on  the  county  farm  bureaus,  which 
thus  far  had  ])een  chiefly  engaged  in  educational  activities  in  coop- 
eration with  the  extension  services  of  the  agricidtural  colleges  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Economic  conditions, 
however,  had  cau.sed  many  farm  bureaus,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West,  to  engage  in  marketing  activities.  The  benefits  of  cooperative 
inaikcling  of  farm  ]>ro(hicts  had  been  urged  with  great  success  in 
a  number  of  States  as  the  diief  reason  for  membership  in  farm 
bniciiiis.  The  S(a(es  where  farm  bureaus  were  most  rsipidly  increas- 
ing flicir  nicrnbership  were  kee])ing  this  motive  well  to  the  front. 

On  the  other  hand,  (he  broad  edncafional  advant.-iges  of  county 
farm  organizations  closely  linked  with  (he  cooperative  extension 
service  appealed  s(rongly(o  (h(»ugh(fiil  farm  men  and  women  in  many 
lofali(ies.  In  liis  book  on  (he  Farm  Bureau  Movement.  O.  M.  Kile 
had  de.scril)e(l  (he  result  of  tiie  discussion  of  the  objects  of  a  national 
faini-bureau  organization. 
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The  argument  as  to  whether  the  prospective  orBunization  was  to  he  pri- 
marily e<IncatioiiaI  or  whether  it  should  he  (losi^niod  specilically  to  bring  about 
iinpriivt'd  imsiiit'ss  jind  ocoiioiiiic  conditions,  iiicrciiscd  as  the  dalo  for  tlic  con- 
vention approached.  In  trt'iicral  the  I^astcrn.  Soiilhorn,  and  Western  States 
championed  tiie  former  view,  while  tiie  Middle  West  (which  was  more  com- 
pletely organized  and  farther  advanced  in  State  farm-bureau  activities)  in- 
sisted upon  tlie  business  organization  idea  (2o.i). 

The  Ortice  of  Eixtension  AVork,  North  and  West,  througli  its  section 
on  county-aoent  work,  favored  a  national  organization  of  farm 
bureaus  based  on  the  same  i^eneral  plan  which  it  had  advocated  for 
the  county  and  State  farm  bureaus.  Foreseeing  that  the  formation 
of  the  State  farm  bureaus  would  lead  to  a  movement  for  a  national 
organization  it  had  formulated  in  1917  a  constitution  for  a  national 
farm  bureau.    This  was — 

To  develop,  strengthen,  and  correlate  the  work  of  the  State  farm  l)ureaus 
♦  *  *  through  the  adoption  and  promotion  of  a  definite  national  program 
of  work.  This  program  shall  be  based  on  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  programs  of  the  State  farm  bureaus.  It  shall  be  formulated  and  directed 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  farm  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the 
director  of  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  suggested  constitution  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  or- 
ganization committee  prior  to  the  Chicago  meeting. 

Approximately  500  delegates  and  visitors  from  about  30  States 
attended  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  November  12  and  13,  1919.  Of 
these,  220  were  from  Illinois,  32  from  Iowa,  IG  from  Indiana, 
and  from  1  to  8  from  other  States.  It  was  decided  to  have  one 
voting  delegate  from  each  of  the  States  represented.  There  was 
much  discussion  regarding  the  objects  of  a  national  federation,  as 
to  wdiether  it  should  deal  chiefly  with  agricultural  business  and  legis- 
lation or  be  for  the  most  part  an  educational  association. 

The  name  to  be  given  the  national  organization  also  w^as  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  The  Illinois  delegation  proposed  to  call  it  the 
national  farmers'  association.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  South 
would  not  be  inclined  to  join  in  a  farm-bureau  federation  since  other 
forms  of  county  associations  were  prevalent  there. 

A  spirit  of  compromise  finally  prevailed,  and  a  temporary  organi- 
zation and  constitution  were  adopted.  James  R.  Howard,  of  Iowa, 
was  elected  president,  S.  L.  Strivings,  of  New  York,  vice  president, 
and  J.  S.  Crenshaw,  of  Kentucky,  treasurer.  The  constitution  made 
the  name  of  the  organization  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion.   Its  objects  were — 

to  correlate  and  strengthen  the  State  farm  bureaus  and  similar  State  organi- 
zations of  the  several  States  in  the  national  federation,  to  promote,  protect, 
and  represent  the  business,  economic,  social,  and  educational  interests  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  and  to  develop  agriculture  {2ij.!). 

Membership  in  the  national  organization  was  limited  to  State  farm- 
bureau  federations  or  similar  organizations  api)roved  by  the  execu- 
tive committee.  P2ach  State  was  to  have  one  director  and  one  addi- 
tional director  for  each  20.000  members  in  the  State.  These  direc- 
tors were  to  hold  annual  meetings  and  elect  for  one  year  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  and  an  executive  committee  of  12  members, 
arranged  in  groups  of  3,  representing  respectively,  the  East,  South, 
Middle  West,  and  West.  The  president  was  to  be  an  ex  ofKcio  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  and  its  chairman.    The  Secretarv  of 
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Agriculture  and  the  director  of  the  States  Relations  Service  were 
given  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  meetings  of  the  executive 
committee,  but  were  not  entitled  to  vote.  Under  this  provision  the 
Avriter,  as  director  of  the  States  Relations  Service,  often  attended 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee  up  to  1923. 

A  house  of  delegates,  made  up  of  one  delegate  from  each  State 
and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  10.000  farmers  of  the  State,  was 
to  sit  with  the  directors  at  the  annual  meeting  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions  but  have  no  vote. 

Any  oflBcer  or  director  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  who  shall 
become  a  candidate  for  an  elective  or  appointive  State  or  national  office,  sliall 
at  once  resign  and  be  automatically  dropped  from  his  official  position  in  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  {253). 

Each  State  farm  bureau  was  to  pay  annually  to  the  national 
organization  10  per  cent  of  the  dues  paid  by  members  of  the  county 
farm  bureaus,  or  a  lump  sum  of  from  $250  to  $1,000  to  be  fixed  by 
the  executive  committee. 

The  constitution  was  to  become  effective  when  ratified  by  10  States. 

A  meeting  to  make  a  permanent  organization  of  this  national 
federation  was  called  for  March  3,  1920,  at  Chicago. 

A  large  number  of  resolutions  dealing  with  marketing,  legislation, 
and  other  matters  of  general  interest  were  adopted.  And  the  educa- 
tional relations  of  the  federation  were  expressed  as  follows: 

Believing  that  the  strength  and  origin  of  the  American  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus  have  been  achieved  through  cooperation  witli  the  State  and  Federal 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  upon  a  sound  educational  program,  we  declare  it 
to  be  our  purpose  to  continue  such  cooperation  in  tlie  future,  and  that  neither 
business  enterprise  nor  legislative  activity  should  diminish  such  cooperative 
educational  activities.  *  *  *  Where  service  is  needed  and  actually  ren- 
dered we  favor  appropriations  adequate  to  meet  that  service.  We  commend 
the  extension  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  land-grant 
colleges  of  the  several  States  (226). 

At  the  second  Chicago  meeting  of  the  federation  28  States  ratified 
the  constitution,  which  was  amended  to  make  it  obligatory  on  each 
State  federation  to  pay  anmudly  to  the  national  federation  50  cents 
for  citfh  member  enrolled  in  the  county  farm  bureaus.  Difficulties 
in  carrying  this  out  were  encountered,  but  the  income  of  the  national 
organization  rose  from  $137,344  in  1920  to  $241,442  in  1921. 

The  executive  cr)mmittee  was  instructed  to  organize  departments 
of  transportation,  trade  relations,  distribution,  statistics,  legislation, 
and  cooperation.  Mr.  Howard  was  reelected  president.  It  was 
decided  to  establish  a  legislative  office  at  Washington,  with  Gray 
Silver,  of  West  Virginia,  in  charge. 

The  American  Farm  Hurcan  Federation  developed  its  work 
rnpidly  and  broiully.  An  intensive  cam|)aign  for  increased  member- 
shi|)  was  made,  largely  with  tiie  aid  of  solicitors  paid  by  the  State 
and  national  fedcialions.  This  was  so  successful  that,  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  at  Atlanta.  (Ja.,  November  21  to  23,  1921,  the  secretary 
reported  that  there  were  4()  State  fetlerations  (not  including  Penn- 
sylvania and  South  Carolina),  1,480  county  farm  bureau.s  and 
967,279  members.  The  county  fees  ranged  from  $1  to  $15,  and  27 
States  had  a  $10  ju('inb('rshi|)  fee.  Almost  all  (he  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  New  Kngland,  ,\ri/.ona.  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana. Iowa.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ni'W  .lersey.  New  Voik,  N<'vada, 
Ohio,  and   I'tah   had   farm  bureaus.     In  the  Southern  Slates  only 
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Georgia,  Kentucky,  Texas,  and  West  Vir<j:inia  Inul  any  considerable 
number  of  county  farm  bureaus. 

The  objects  and  pro<;ram  of  the  American  Faiin  liureau  Federa- 
tion in  1921  were  sunuuarized  by  Mr.  Kile  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  a  completely  unified  national  organization  to  act  as  spokesman 
for  the  farmer  and  to  adequately  represent  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's 
interests  on  all  occasions. 

EDUCATIONAL 

1.  To  create  in  the  urban  mind  a  better  conception  of  the  farmer's  relation- 
ship to  otlicr  units  in  the  social  and  economic  structure. 

2.  To  rei'stablish  agriculture  in  the  public  mind  as  the  foremost  industry, 
on  which  all  others  deiK'nd.  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  man  reaches  his 
highest  plane  of  development. 

3.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the  development  of  food  production  to  its 
highest  state  of  efficiency. 

4.  To  foster  and  develop  all  those  lines  of  endeavor  which  make  for  better 
homes,  better  ocial  and  religious  life,  better  health,  and  better  rural  living  in 
every  sense. 

5.  To  conduct  referenda  on  various  national  questions  to  determine  farm 
sentiment  before  determining  legislative  action. 

LEGISLATIVE 

1.  To  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  and  to  assert  the  needs  of  the 
farmer  whenever  occasion  may  arise. 

2.  To  establish  without  question  the  legality  of  collective  bargaining. 

3.  To  insist  upon  the  presence  of  "  farmer  minds  "  on  all  boards  and  com- 
missions affecting  agriculture,  appointed  by  Congress  or  the  President. 

4.  To  defend  the  farmer's  viewpoint  in  all  matters  I'elating  to  tax  levies, 
tariffs,  currency,  banking,  railways,  highways,  waterways,  foreign  market.s.  the 
merchant  marine,  territorial  acquisitions  and  all  similar  legislative  matters 
involving  questions  of  pt)licy,  in  any  way  affecting  agriculture. 

5.  To  insist  on  some  arrangement  between  capital  and  labor  which  will  in.sure 
freedom  from  disrupting  and  criminally  wasteful  strikes. 

6.  To  strengthen  the  Federal  I'arm  Loan  Act  and  secure  in  addition,  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  i)ersonal  credits. 

7.  To  demand  the  regulation,  under  government  supervision,  of  all  commercial 
interests  whose  size  and  kind  of  business  enables  them  to  establish  a  monoiKjly 
dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

ECONOMIC 

1.  To  extend  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  crops  to  the  point  in  the  distribu- 
tion system  that  the  maximum  benefits  are  s^ecured  for  the  producer,  and  inci- 
dentally, for  the  consumer. 

2.  To  limit  the  profits  and  reduce  the  costs  of  distribution  in  all  lines  not 
handled  cooperatively. 

3.  To  so  estimate  the  effective  world  supply  of  any  farm  product  and  to  so 
regulate  the  flow  to  market  as  to  eliminate  sharp  and  extreme  price  fluctuations. 

4.  To  establish  new  foreign  markets  for  suri)ius  American  farm  products. 

f).  To  provide  cheaper  sources  of  fertilizer  and  more  ectmomical  means  of 
production   (2o3). 

RELATIONS    OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   AND   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGES    WITH    FARM 

I5UREAU    FEDERATIONS 

While  the  State  and  national  federations  had  no  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  and  State  coopeiative  extension  services  which  involved 
joint  enterpri.ses  or  the  ininjrlino;  of  funds,  yet  the  widespread  opera- 
tions, particularly  the  membership  campaio:ns  of  the  federations, 
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affected  the  activities  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  and  often  tended 
to  cause  extension  agents  to  go  beyond  their  proper  functions  as 
public  officers.  In  certain  quarters  it  was  held  that  the  primary  obli- 
gation of  the  county  extension  agents  was  to  the  farm  bureaus. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  department  and  college  officers 
in  charge  of  business  relating  to  the  cooperative  extension  work  to 
give  much  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  extension  agents  and 
the  farm  bureaus  and  their  federations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  at  Chicago.  111.,  Xovember  12  to  14, 
1919,  at  the  very  time  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
was  being  formed  in  that  city,  there  was  a  discussion  of  these  matters 
in  papers  presented  by  M.  C.  Burritt,  of  New  York,  W.  F.  Hand- 
schin.  of  Illinois,  W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  the  States  Relations  Service,  and 
S.  L.  Strivings,  president  of  the  Xew  York  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Mr.  Burritt  denned  the  proper  relation  between  the  public  extension 
agencies  and  the  count}^  farm  l)ureaus  as  a  partnership,  involving  the 
joint  formation  and  conduct  of  a  program  mutuallj'  agreed  upon  and 
the  cooperative  employment  of  the  county  agent,  for  whose  support 
both  parties  supply  funds,  to  carry  out  this  program.  In  the  North 
and  West  21  States  agreed  substantially  on  the  definition  of  a  State 
farm-bureau  association  as — 

an  association  of  some  or  all  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  (associations)  of  the 
State,  usually  rein'esented  in  the  federation  by  a  delesa'te  or  delegates,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  collectively  the  solution  of  important  production, 
marketing,  and  general  economic  and  social  agricultural  problems  which  the 
county  bureaus  individually  are  trying  to  solve  {230). 

Iowa  offered  the  following  definition : 

A  State  farm-bureau  federation  is  an  association  of  several  or  all  of  the 
county  farm  bureaus  of  the  State  which  is  officered  ajul  financed  entirely  by  the 
farmers  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  collectively  seeking  a  solution  of  problems  of 
a  state-wide  or  national  nature,  such  as  transiv)rtation,  marketing,  legislation, 
etc.,  which  the  individual  farm  bureau  can  not  because  of  its  size  and  the  source 
of  its  funds  undertake,  and,  second,  of  assisting  the  county  farm  bureaus  in 
their  various  educational  projects  which  are  being  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  agri(ultural  college  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricullure  (230). 

Mr.  liurritt  believed  that  both  the  State  and  the  national  federa- 
tion .'should  have  "a  vital  program  which  must  be  primarily  educa- 
tional in  character"  and 

that  thi.s  program  .should  be  one  of  building  up  and  strengthening  the  farm- 
bureau  organization,  beginning  with  the  local  county  units  of  the  best  farmers, 
for  lilt'  priniar.v  jiurpose  of  carrying  otit  a  constructive  ediicational  ja-ogram  for 
tin-  improvement  of  agricultiuc.  in  which  tlwre  will  be  utilized  every  fai-ility  of 
science  and  practice,  including  a  partnership  with  the  public  agricultural  insti- 
tutions, in  carrying  forward  the  program  {230). 

Mr.  Handsrliin  said  that  in  Illinois  tlie  county  farm  bureau  is 
"n  ronnty-wide  organization  of  farmers  having  for  its  ol)ject  the 
iniprovenient  of  agriciiUiiial  and  iiiral  life  in  all  its  various  aspects. 
*  *  *  Its  progiam  inchides  both  educational  work  and  alnio.st 
any  form  of  service  rerniired  by  the  fanners''  {."/■!).  One  of  the 
chief  lines  of  work  has  been  (he  employnient  of  a  county  agrictil- 
tinal  agent,  who  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  pnblic  servant  and  primarily 
an  e<lncatf)r.  His  legitimate  functions  are  hedged  abotit  by 
certain  limitations  and,  as  his  salary  and  expenses  are  paid  at  least 
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in  part  from  public  funds,  he  can  not  legitimately  engapje  in  purely 
commercial  transactions,  tlion<;h  he  may  take  a  lar«!;e  i)art  in  de- 
veloping; cooperative  marketin<i:  associations.  "The  collej^e  has  no 
technical  or  official  connection  with  the  State  federation  "  of  farm 
bureaus,  but  hopes  for  its  support  in  carryin<;  out  the  college  pro- 
gram for  the  nuiintenance  of  soil  fertility  and  otlier  matters  result- 
ing from  research,  and  in  securing  funds  for  the  educational  and 
research  work  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Lloyd  did  not  discuss  the  relation  of  the  county  farm  bureaus 
to  the  State  or  national  federations,  but  pointed  out  tiiat  the  county 
agent,  as  the  joint  employee  of  the  farm  bureau,  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  Department  of  Agriculture,  should,  for  good  administra- 
tive reasons,  be  supervised  by  the  college  "  in  pursuance  of  definite 
plans  agreed  to  with  the  other  two  partners  in  the  firm  "  (£60). 

Mr.  Strivings  said  that  the  county  associations,  uniting  wath  the 
college  and  the  department  in  the  employment  of  a  county  agent 
to  carry  on  educational  work,  may  also  "  engage  in  commercial 
activities  which  are  quite  outside  the  province  of  the  county  agent 
or  of  the  Federal  or  State  cooperating  agencies."  "  State  federations 
are  mass  formations  for  state-wide  action  upon  broad  agricultural 
policies  which  have  to  do  with  problems  touching  the  interests  of 
agriculture  as  a  whole  "  {272).  They  should  be  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  college,  which  may  supply  them  with  plans  for  economic 
study  and  furnish  expert  advice. 

Congress  recognized  the  cooperative  relations  of  the  extension 
service  with  the  county  farm  bureaus  or  similar  organizations  and 
made  a  definite  provision  for  the  handling  of  funds  contributed  by 
such  organizations  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  as  follows: 

That  hereafter  [which  makes  it  permanent  lesislatinn]  in  carryins:  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  involving  cooperation  with  State, 
county,  and  municipal  agencies,  associations  of  farmers,  individual  farmers, 
universities,  colleges,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  other  local 
organizations  or  associations  of  business  men,  business  organizations,  and 
individuals  within  the  State,  Territory,  District,  or  Insular  possession  in 
whicli  such  activities  are  to  be  carried  on,  moneys  contributed  from  such 
outside  sources,  except  in  the  case  of  the  authorized  activities  of  the  Forest 
Service,  shall  be  paid  only  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  through 
State,  county,  or  municipal  agencies,  or  local  farm  bureaus  or  like  organiza- 
tions cooperating  for  the  purpose  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  toward  the  rela- 
tions of  the  extension  organization  with  the  farm  bureaus  w-as 
summarized  by  the  director  of  the  States  Relations  Service  in  a 
letter  to  T.  P.  Cooper,  dean  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  July 
27,  1920,  as  follows : 

The  direct  cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  the  department  should  he  with 
county  farm  bureaus,  but  even  this  should  extend  only  so  far  as  the  work 
is  educational  and  comes  under  approved  projecls  for  extension  work.  The 
relation  of  the  colleges  and  the  department  with  the  State  and  national 
fetlerations  of  farm  bureaus  will  naturally  be  those  uf  friends  who  are  engaged 
in  a  common  cause.  l)Ut  arc  not  responsible  for  each  other's  activities.  These 
may  involve  many  advisory  and  helpful  relations   (-7}). 

The  rapid  growth  of  membership  in  the  farm  bureau,  the  aggres- 
siveness and  sometimes  extravagant  claims  of  some  of  the  promoters 
of  the  State  and  national  federations,  and  the  broad  activities  of 
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some  State  federations  and  the  national  federation  in  the  field  of 
legislation  and  cooperative  marketing,  aroused  the  antagonism  of 
certain  farm  organizations  and  commercial  bodies.  This  led  to  an 
increasing  number  of  complaints  to  members  of  Congress  and  the 
Federal  administration  that  the  close  relations  of  the  extension  forces 
with  the  farm  bureaus  involved  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
other  farm  organizations  and  an  unwarranted  use  of  public  funds. 
Considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  a  statement  sent  out  about 
January  1,  1921,  by  Mr.  Howard,  as  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  entitled  "A  New  Year's  Message  to  the 
County  Agents." 

The  county  agent  is  the  keystone  of  the  federation.  The  architects  of  a  great 
and  enduring  farmers'  organization  builded  to  the  eternal  glory  of  America 
will  never  forget  the  importance  of  that  keystone. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  exactly  what  the  individual  county 
farm  bureaus  make  it.  And  the  county  farm  bureau,  I  have  found  again  and 
again  and  again,  is  just  what  the  county  agent  makes  it.  Show  me  a  weak, 
listless,  ineffective  county  farm  bureau  and  I  will  show  you  behind  it  a  weak, 
listless,  ineffective  county  agent — one  of  these  harmless,  meek,  milk-and-water 
fellows  forever  reiterating  that  "  this  is  your  bureau,  members,  and  I  am 
your  agent;  please  tell  me  what  to  do  so  that  you  will  continue  to  pay  my 
salary."  My  point  is  that  the  county  agent  is  set  in  jxjsitive  jwsition  of 
leadership,  whether  he  will  or  not.  He  can  no  more  es^-ape  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership  than  can  a  line  officer  in  the  Army.  When  the  farmers  find 
that  they  are  investing  their  money  in  a  hired  man  instead  of  a  leader,  tliey 
begin  to  regi'et  that  they  pay  him  a  leader's  salary  instead  of  a  hired  man's 
wages. 

I  would  urge  every  county  agent  in  America  to  assume  a  position  of  real 
leadership  in  his  county  and  to  stand  or  to  fall  on  his  record  as  an  organizer 
of  farmers  into  a  strong  and  effective  county  farm  bureau.  With  strong 
county  liureaus  fired  with  a  burning  zeal  for  agricultural  justice  our  move- 
ment will  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  county  agent  is  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  I  have  found  that  by  use  the  right  arm  retains  and  increases  its 
power.  We  intend  to  make  increasing  use  of  the  county  agent.  Therefore, 
we  earnestly  solicit  his  constant  cooperation.  Ask  him  to  continue  to  help 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  so  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  may  help  him  and  his  people  (275). 

About  the  same  time,  W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  the  States  Relations  Service, 
sent  New  Year's  greetings  to  the  extension  agents  in  the  North 
and  West,  in  the  form  of  a  statement  commemorating  "  10  3'ears  of 
organized  county  agricultural  extension  work."  This  contained  the 
following  paragraph  regarding  the  relations  of  the  county  agents  and 
the  farm  bureaus: 

The  county  agent  and  the  county  farm  bureau  are  the  Broome  County  twins. 
The  two  ideas — or  are  tliey  only  one — were  born  and  grew  np  together.  The 
county  agent  has  been  the  .John  the  Baptist  of  the  farm-bureau  mnvement. 
Without  him  it  would  never  have  existed  and  without  him  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
could  longer  endure.  The  "agcnls"  have  done  many  things  to  conunend  them- 
selves to  pultlic  esteem,  luit  Jiotliiiig  probably  greater  than  the  luiseltish 
devotion  they  have  given  to  tlicir  brother,  the  county  farm  bureau.  For 
years  it  was  doubtful  if  it  would  live,  for  it  was  a  sickly  and  rather  unpromis- 
ing infant;  but,  the  bnjtherly  love  of  the  county  agent  pulled  it  through  and 
to  this,  more  than  to  all  else,  is  due  its  present  lusty  growth  and  the  promise 
of  a  vigorous  and  useful  lite  {275). 

Then  there  was  the  paper  on  "  Cooperation  of  agriculttiral  forces," 
wliifli  C.  li.  Smith,  of  the  States  Kehitions  Service,  read  at  the 
annual  State  conference  of  extension  workers,  held  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Ind.,  and  sent  out  to  the  agents  in  the  North  and  West, 
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December  28,  1920.  In  this  paper  he  said  that  the  farm  bureau  is 
"  practically  a  public  institution.  develo])ecl  at  the  direct  suggestion 
of  agents  of  (lovernment  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  channel 
througli  which  the  practical  results  of  research  work  of  Government 
might  with  certainty  reach  the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended." 

The  officers  in  the  State  and  national  organization  are  in  considerable 
degree  farm-bureau  presidents,  or  drawn  from  the  extension  staff  of  the  State 
colleges  and  National  Government. 

President  J.  R.  Howard,  of  the  national  federation,  was  formerly  president  of 
a  county  farm  bureau,  then  president  of  the  State  federation.  John  Coverdale, 
formerly  county-agent  leader  in  Iowa,  was  selected  by  the  federation  as  secre- 
tary of  the  national  association.  Mr.  C.  E.  Gunnels,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  federation,  has  been  successively  county  agent,  county-agent  leader,  and  ex- 
tension director  In  one  of  the  l)ig  Central  States,  and  assistant  cliief  of  the  Office 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  North  and  West  in  Washington  before  taking  up 
work  with  the  national  federation.  Doctor  True,  as  director  of  the  States  Rela- 
tion Service,  is  a  nonvoting  member  of  the  executive  ccmimittee  of  the  national 
federation,  and  the  extension  director  and  county-agent  leader  of  practically 
every  State  is  on  the  executive  board  of  the  State  federations.  There  is  every 
reason,  therefore,  for  the  closest  kind  of  cooperation  by  the  extension  forces  of 
the  States  and  National  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  State  and  national 
farm  bureau  federations.  *  *  *  And  above  all  they  are  lending  the  weight 
of  their  influence  and  directly  aiding  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
colleges  of  agriculture  in  promoting  county  farm  bureaus  as  extension  in- 
stitutions in  every  county  of  the  United  States.  That  is  why  we  believe  in 
them  and  want  to  see  them  gi'ow. 

The  county  farm  bureau  is  not  just  another  farmers'  organization.  It  is 
essentially  a  new  public  institution  come  into  existence. 

All  farmers,  regardless  of  their  afliliation  with  any  other  organizations,  can 
support  the  farm  bureau  just  as  they  can  support  their  public  schools,  and 
with  the  same  assurance  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  public  good  and  will  in 
no  way  supplant  any  other  farmers'  organization. 

The  farm  bureau  is  a  type  of  farmers'  organization  which  differs  from  all 
others  in  many  resipects.  It  was  not  created  to  meet  a  special  emergency  or 
to  correct  any  injustice,  but  as  a  sound,  deliberate,  constructive  movement  to 
promote  agriculture,  home  and  rural  life,  to  make  farming  an  efiicient  and 
profitable  business,  rural  home  life  fuller  and  richer,  and  to  improve  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  State  and  national  farm-bureau  federations  are  created  to  further  these 
same  purposes  in  a  still  larger  way  and  are  able  to  do  this  because  of  their 
origin,  intimate  knowledge  of  extension  work,  and  freedom  of  action;  and  to 
my  mind  are  functioning  essentially  as  teaching  institutions  or  chambers  of 
agriculture,  giving  direct  and  substantial  aid  to  the  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments in  promoting  extension  work  (275). 

Another  matter  which  was  attracting  some  attention  at  this  time 
was  the  attempt  to  form  a  national  organization  of  county  extension 
agents  supported  by  State  organizations.  This  movement  had  begun 
through  the  informal  assembling  annually  of  a  considerable  number 
of  county  agents  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago. It  happened  that  the  president  of  this  organization  was  a 
county  agent  in  Illinois,  and  kept  in  rather  close  touch  with  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  at  times  was  present  at  the 
meetings  of  its  executive  conunittee.  An  impression  was  thus  created 
that  this  movement  was  intended  to  loosen  the  ties  which  bound  the 
county  agents  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  to  nutke  them  more 
decidedly  helpers  of  the  farm  bureaus  and  their  federations. 

The  creation  and  active  functioning  of  tlie  Wasliington  office  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as  well  as  the  operations  of 
similar  offices  maintained  by  other  farm  organizations,  was  a  source 
of  irritation  to  Congress.    'This,  combined  with  the  allegations  re- 
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garding  the  intimacy  of  the  extension  forces,  supported  in  part  with 
Federal  funds,  with  the  farm  bureaus,  led  to  an  investigation  by 
Congress  of  the  farm  organizations  with  Washington  offices  and  more 
particularly  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  extension  forces.  Hearings  were  held  January  21, 
February  1  and  15,  and  July  20,  1921,  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  record  of 
these  hearings  was  published  under  the  title  of  "Farm  Organiza- 
tions "  {276).  Practically  nothing  which  was  not  already  known  re- 
garding the  connection  of  the  extension  service  with  farm  organiza- 
tions was  disclosed  in  these  hearings.  Interest  in  the  investigation 
finally  lapsed,  and  the  committee  made  no  report  beyond  the  record 
of  the  hearings. 

Meanwhile,  a  committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
canvassed  the  situation,  and  as  a  result  the  following  memorandum 
regarding  the  relations  of  the  farm  bureaus  to  the  extension  service 
was  signed  by  the  writer  as  director  of  the  States  Relations  Service, 
and  J.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, on  April  21,  1921. 

THE  FARM   BUKELAU  AND   THE  EXTENSION    SERVICE    (2^7) 

A  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American'  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  States  Relations  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  relative  to  farm  bureaus  and  the  extension 
service. 

Since  questions  have  arisen  regarding  the  relations  of  the  farm  bureaus 
to  the  cooperative  extension  service  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  has  seemed  desirable  for  the 
national  organizations  representing  the  farm  bureaus  and  the  extension  service 
to  formulate  and  recommend  to  their  State  and  county  organizations  the  follow- 
ing general  (mtline  of  a  policy  which  may  govern  the  relations  of  the  farm 
bureaus  and  the  extension  service  in  their  cooperative  enterprises. 

THE  FAEM  BUREAU 

The  county  farm  l)ureau  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  people  engaged  in 
farming  and  has  for  its  object  tlie  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
interests  of  agriculture,  including  research  and  education,  the  farm  home,  and 
the  rural  community.  It  is  n(msecret,  nonpartisan,  and  nonsectarian  and  it 
is  its  policy  as  an  organization  not  to  engage  in  commercial  activities.  It  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women  on  equal  terms.  While  it  may  engage  in  other 
activities  it  is  greatly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  cooix^rative  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  organized  by  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under  tlic  Sinilli- 
Levcr  Extension  Act  and  related  Fed(>ral  and  Stale  laws.  It  may.  therefore. 
cooiK'rate  with  the  extension  service  of  the  Stale  agricultural  college  and  the 
department  by  contributing  of  its  funds  toward  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  extension  agents  in  the  county  and  joining  in  the  work  of  the  extension 
.service  through  its  committees  and  otherwi.se  under  agreements  with  the 
State  extension  director.  The  farm  bureau  is  organized  with  a  president.  s(^'- 
retary,  treasurer,  and  executive  committee,  who  will  themselves  or  through 
(»ther  representatives  of  the  farm  bureau  solicit  memberships,  collect  dues, 
handle  its  funds,  and  in  general  man.age  its  affairs. 

TIIK    EXTENSION    SERVICE 

The  cof»perative  extension  .service  of  the  State  agricultural  college  and  the 

Uniti'd    Stales   Department   of  Agriculture   is  organized    as  a    division   of  the 

college?  to  conduct  extension  work,  deflned  in  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act 
as  follows: 
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"  Sec.  2.  That  cooiwrative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the 
giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several 
conummities  and  inii)artiiig  to  sucli  persons  inforniatidu  r)n  said  subjec-ts 
through  tield  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise;  and  this  work 
shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  colleges  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  act." 

Tiiis  extension  work  will  deal  not  only  with  agricultural  production  but  also 
with  economic  problems,  including  marketing  and  cooperative  associations 
and  with  the  interests  of  the  farm  home  and  the  rural  community.  The  exten- 
sion service,  including  the  county  agent,  is  as  much  interested  in  the  marketing, 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  farm  products  as  it  is  in  production,  and  it 
may  properly  give  information  and  help  in  all  these  lines. 

The  extension  sei-vice  in  each  State  is  under  the  administrative  management 
of  an  extension  director,  who  is  the  joint  representative  of  the  college  and 
the  department.  Under  the  director  are  the  State  agents  or  leaders,  the 
extension  specialists  and  the  county  agricultural  agents,  home  demonstration 
agents,  and  club  agents  or  leaders.  The  extension  directors  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  county  officials  and  farm  bureaus 
or  like  organizations  with  reference  to  financial  support  for  the  maintenance 
of  extension  work  in  the  county  and  the  plans  for  the  use  of  the  cooperative 
funds  iu  the  extension  work  within  the  county. 

BASIS    OF    COOPERATION 

The  general  basis  of  cooperation  between  the  county  farm  bureau  and  the 
extension  service  will  be  as  follows : 

The  county  agricultural  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  dub  agents 
cooperatively  employed  will  be  members  of  the  extension  service  of  the  State 
agricultural  college  and  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the  extension 
director,  and  will  cari-y  on  such  lines  of  extension  work  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the  farm  bureau 
or  other  like  organizations. 

Since  these  county  extension  agents  are  part  of  a  public  service,  as  defined 
in  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  receive  some  part  of  their  salary  from  public  funds, 
they  are  to  perform  services  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  farming  people  of  the 
county,  whether  members  of  the  farm  bureaus  or  not,  and  are  to  confine  their 
activities  to  such  as  are  appropriate  for  public  ofiicials  to  perform  under  the 
terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  county  agents  will  aid  the  farming  people 
in  a  broad  way  with  reference  to  problems  of  production,  marketing,  and  for- 
mation of  farm  bureaus  and  other  cooperative  organizations,  but  will  not 
themselves  organize  farm  bureaus  or  similar  organizations,  conduct  member- 
ship campaigns,  solicit  memberships,  receive  dues,  handle  farm-bureau  funds, 
edit  and  manage  the  farm-bureau  publications,  manage  the  business  of  the 
farm  bureau,  engage  in  commercial  activities,  or  take  part  in  other  farm- 
bureau  activities  which  are  outside  their  duties  as  extension  agents. 

The  county  agents  and  other  extension  agents  will  cooperate  with  the  farm 
bureaus  or  other  like  organizations  interested  in  extension  work  in  the  formu- 
lation of  county  and  community  plans  of  cooperative  extension  work.  It  will 
then  be  the  duty  of  the  county  agents,  under  general  direction  of  the  extension 
director,  to  take  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  such  plans  and  to  cooperate 
with  officerf?,  committees,  and  members  of  the  farm  bureaus  and  with  other 
organizations  and  residents  of  the  county  in  the  prompt  and  eflScient  execution 
of  these  plans. 

TEBMINOLOGY 

In  order  to  do  away,  as  far  as  iwssible.  with  the  confusion  now  existing 
in  the  public  mind  regarding  the  organization  and  work  of  the  farm  bureau 
as  related  to  the  county  agents  and  the  extension  service  generally,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  hereafter  in  publications  and  otherwise  the  cooperative  exten- 
sion service  shall  be  differentiated  from  the  farm-bureau  work;  that  is.  the 
farm  bureau  will  have  its  relations  with  the  extension  sen'ice  (consisting  of 
the  county  agents,  extension  committee,  demonstrations,  etc.)  as  one  of  its 
departments.  Other  departments  might  be  a  publicity  department,  which 
would  prepare  and  publish  a  periodical  (Farm  Bureau  News),  press  articles, 
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and  notices,  announcements  of  meetings,  etc.,  department  of  relations  with 
marlieting  and  other  cooperative  associations,  etc. 

The  work  which  centers  in  the  county  agents  would  be  designated  as  the 
cooperative  extension  service  and  the  miscellaneous  enterprises  of  the  farm 
bureau  as  farm-bureau  work. 

FABM-BUKEAU  FEDERATION 

The  county  farm  bureaus  have  their  State  and  national  (American)  farm- 
bureau  federations,  which  are  working  on  economic  and  legislative  matters 
and  are  also  promoting  the  extension  service  and  agi-icultural  education  and 
research.  These  federations  are,  however,  not  directly  connected  with  the 
extension  service  and  do  not  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  State 
colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  involving  the  use  of  federation 
funds  and  the  employment  of  extension  agents,  and  the  college  and  the  depart- 
ment are  not  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  farm-bureau  federations. 
There  is,  however,  much  advisory  consultation  between  representatives  of  the 
farm-bureau  federations  and  officers  of  the  colleges  and  the  department  with 
reference  to  plans  for  advancing  tlie  agricultural  interests  of  the  States  and 
the  Nation. 

This  agreement  was  adopted  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  21,  1921,  and 
upon  authorization  of  the  duly  constituted  authorities  was  signed  by 

J.  E.  Howard, 
President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fedcratio-n-. 

A.  C.  True, 
Director,  States  Relations  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  memorandmii  was  useful  in  establishino:  definitely  the  policy 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  reirardinfr  the  relations  of 
the  farm  bureaus  to  the  extension  forces,  and  had  a  restrainin";  influ- 
ence on  State  and  county  farm  bureaus  and  county  agents  when  they 
■were  inclined  to  go  too  far  in  commercial  activities. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  bring  about  ideal  conditions  with 
reference  to  these  matters  in  the  widespread  extension  organization 
at  a  time  when  the  interest  of  the  farmers  in  their  economic  problems 
was  so  intense  because  of  their  financial  difficulties,  and  cooperative 
marketing  was  presenting  so  many  new  problems.  Discussion  of 
relationships,  therefore,  went  on  within  and  without  the  extension 
organization. 

To  further  clarify  the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  this  matter.  Secretary  Wallace  issued  the  following  statement 
August  25,  1922 : 

♦  *  *  the  work  of  the  cooperative  extension  employees,  whether  county 
agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents,  or  other  coop- 
erative extension  workers,  is  educational.  These  extension  workers  are  public 
teachers  paid  with  money  largely  raised  from  all  of  the  people  l»y  taxation  and 
are  charged  with  giving  instruction  and  practical  den)onstrations  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  Their  work  covers  the  entire  rural  field,  which  includes 
economic  production,  economic  marketing,  and  the  development  of  better  home, 
communitj',  and  social  conditions. 

As  they  are  public  teachers,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  official  dutie  of  extension 
agents  to  perform  for  individual  farmers  or  for  organizations  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  production,  marketing,  or  the  various  activities  necessary  to  the  proi^-r 
conduct  of  business  or  .soeinl  organizations.  They  may  not  properly  aet  as 
organizers  for  farmers'  associiitions ;  conduct  membership  campaigns;  solicit 
membership:  edit  organization  publications;  manage  cooperative  business  enter- 
I)rises;  engage  In  commercial  lutivities;  aet  as  financial  or  business  agents,  nor 
tak«'  jiart  In  any  of  the  work  of  farmers'  organizations,  or  of  an  individual 
fanner,  which  is  outside  of  their  duties  as  defined  by  the  law  and  by  the 
approved  projeets  governing  their  work.  Tliey  are  expected,  however,  to  make 
nvaihible  to  organizations  such  infoimatlon  as  will  I'e  he!j>ful  to  them  and 
contribute  to  the  success  of  their  worlc. 
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*  *  *  the  law  contemplates  cooperation  with  farmers'  organizations  willing 
to  cooperate  in  the  work  with  which  the  cooperative  extension  agent  is  charRwl. 
It  is  the  duty  of  tl.c  extension  agents  to  render  such  assistiince  whenever  in)s- 
sible  in  his  teaching  capacity  to  any  agricultural  organizations  desiiiiig  it. 
Furthermore,  the  v.ork  of  tiicse  extension  agents  can  he  the  most  effective  where 
it  is  carried  on  with  organized  groups  of  rural  people.  It  is  entirely  proper 
for  any  agricultural  organization  desiring  to  cooperate  financially  in  the  work 
of  theextension  agents  to  contribute  funds  for  the  support  of  such  work,  and 
these  funds  may  he  accepted  legally  by  the  extension  service  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  by  the  Federal  Government  for  work  on  approved  projects. 

In  short,  it  is  the  business  of  the  extension  agent  to  cooperate  with  all  agri- 
cultural organizations  which  desire  to  cooperate  on  approved  projects.  If  more 
than  one  organization  exists  in  a  county  he  must  cooperate  with  all  fairly  and 
iuij)artially  in  the  educational  work  in  which  they  are  mutually  interested. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  must  necessarily  consider  in  its  administra- 
tion of  Federal  cooperative  extension  funds  the  laws  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  various  State  legislatures  in  accepting  these  funds  and  under  which 
agreements  have  been  made  with  those  States  for  conducting  this  work.  If 
special  provisions  relating  to  the  methods  of  cooperation  with  agricultural 
organizations  or  other  agencies  are  contained  in  the  State  laws,  which  do  not 
conflict  with  the  Federal  laws,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  accept  such  provisions  in  a  cooperative  project. 

The  committee  on  extension  orjxanization  and  policjr  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  formerly  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  also  considered 
this  matter  in  1922,  and  in  their  report  for  that  year,  which  was 
approved  by  the  executive  body  of  the  association,  defined  the  duties 
of  extension  workers  and  their  relation  to  organizations  as  follows : 

Extension  workers,  including  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents, 
boys'  and  girls'  club  agents,  si>ecialists,  and  other  workers,  are  representatives 
of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  United  Stales  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  should  use  their  time  and  efforts  in  giving  helpful  information  to  the  people 
of  the  various  communities.  These  field  agents  are  expected  to  carry  the  work 
of  research  departments  to  the  people  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  They  are 
expected  to  give  information  on  marketing,  as  well  as  production.  They  should 
give  information  on  cooperative  enterprises  and  are  within  their  field  when  they 
give  information  on  methods  of  organizing  to  carry  out  the  desired  projects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extension  agents  are  not  authorized  and  should  not 
perform  for  individual  farmers  or  for  organizations  the  actual  operations  of 
production,  marketing,  or  the  various  activities  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  business  or  social  organizations.  They  should  not  act  as  organizers  of  farm- 
ers' associations;  conduct  membership  campaigns;  solicit  membership;  edit 
organization  publications;  manage  cooperative  business  enterprises;  engage  in 
commercial  activities;  act  as  financial  or  business  agents,  nor  take  part  in  any 
of  the  work  of  farmers'  organizations  or  of  an  individual  farmer,  which  is 
outside  their  duties  as  defined  by  the  law  and  by  the  approved  projects  govern- 
ing the  work   (i). 

ATTEMPT  TO  UNIFY  DEPARTMENT  AND  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EXTENSION 

WORK 

Problems  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  department  and 
college  offices  of  exten.sion  work  were  given  much  attention  from 
1920  to  1923. '  As  the  extension  system  developed  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  it  became  in  spirit,  aim,  and  actual  performance  more 
and  more  a  nationally  unified  system.  It  therefore  seemed  unfor- 
tunate to  perpetuate  the  division' between  the  southern  and  northern 
extension  work  of  the  States  Relations  Service. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  in  1920 
the  executive  committee  was  asked  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
recommending  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  two  exten- 
sion offices  be  combined.    The  retirement  of  Bradford  Knapp,  chief 
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of  the  southern  extension  office,  soon  thereafter,  opened  the  way  to 
bring  this  about,  and  on  October  1,  1921,  tiie  combination  was  made 
effective. 

As  the  cooperative  extension  work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  had 
developed,  three  main  lines  of  work  had  become  differentiated  and 
had  assumed  major  importance  both  in  the  counties  and  in  the  State 
and  national  overhead  organization.  These  were  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent  work,  the  home  demonstration  work,  and  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work.  Each  of  these  lines  of  work  in  many  States  had 
State  leaders  in  the  college  organization  and  in  the  northern  exten- 
sion office  at  Washington.  In  the  southern  work,  the  boys'  clubs 
were  supervised  by  the  agricultural  agents,  and  the  girls'  clubs  by 
the  home  demonstration  agents.  The  work  of  the  extension  special- 
ists was  not  so  well  organized  and  did  not  have  so  definite  recognition 
in  the  overhead  organization.  The  leaders  of  the  three  well-organized 
lines  of  work  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  their  respec- 
tive branches.  As  the  contacts  between  national  and  State  leaders 
became  more  frequent  and  intimate  there  was  a  tendency  for  them 
to  deal  with  administrative  matters  which  in  reality  belonged  to  the 
extension  directors.  A  feeling  therefore  grew  up  among  the  higher 
administrative  officers  in  the  colleges  and  the  department  that  the 
prevailing  overhead  organization  tended  to  break  up  the  unity  of 
the  extension  system  and  lead  to  competition,  rather  than  cooperation, 
between  the  agents  engaged  in  the  several  lines  of  work.  One  factor 
in  the  situation  was  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  county  home 
demonstration  and  club  agents  after  the  war.  It  was  then  more 
important  than  ever  before  that  the  county  agricultural  agents  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  extension  program  as  a  whole  and  do  what 
they  could  to  promote  the  work  for  farm  women  and  children,  as  well 
as  that  for  men. 

This  matter  came  to  a  head  in  1921  under  the  leadership  of  C.  W. 
Pugsley,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  former  extension 
director  in  Nebraska.  As  the  result  of  conferences  with  officers  of  the 
States  Relations  Service  and  the  extension  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  replies  from  agricultural  college 
officials  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  new  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  extension  work  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  formulated.  This  was  explained  by 
Doctor  Pugsley  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  in  November,  1921.  The  defects  in  the  prevailing  type  of 
extension  organization  in  the  colleges,  as  well  as  m  the  department, 
were  described  by  him  as  follows: 

(1)  The  division  of  tlio  work  adminislnilively  alons  tlio  linos  of  sox  and  age 
tnadf*  a  unificnl  oxMcMsion  i)n»>:rani  very  difiicuU.  Try  as  we  woidd  to  work 
out  a  profrrani  of  a;,'rlcullural  i)r()^nvss  for  the  State  and  for  each  eounty.  we 
fntmd  our  wnrkcrs  unconsciously  r(';:!in!inK  tlielr  problems  from  the  standpoints 
of  women's  work,  men's  work,  or  junior  work,  rather  than  from  the  standpoint 
of  (lie  comi'W'te  n(M'<ls  of  a  rural  cnminuiMty. 

(2)  Tiiis  led  )o  adniinistrnliv(>  dinicnllies.  The  several  agents  often  appeare<l 
separately  licfore  groups  of  f.-irmers  or  before  county  commissioners  pres(>nting 
their  claims  for  support.  They  eoubl  not  be  severely  «'ensured  for  this  attitude, 
for  they  were  charged  with  responsibility  for  but  one  line  of  work.  The  dillleulty 
rests  w'ith  the  Hyslem  rather  than  with  (he  agents. 

(.'{)  Many  counties  were  nnancinlly  unable  to  support  a  itmgram  iiilling  for 
three  agents,    Otliers  were  unwilling. 
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(4)  The  Inevitable  result  was  the  neglect  of  some  important  line  of  work. 
Either  the  men,  the  women,  or  the  children  must  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion (1). 

As  an  example  of  a  more  unified  orf2:anization  of  extension  work, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  favorably  influence  the  State  or^ranizations, 
it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  tlie  divisions  in  the  Federal  Office 
of  C(X)perative  Extension  Work  relating]:  to  the  county  a<rents,  home 
demonstration  af^ents,  and  boys'  and  ofirls'  club  work,  and  substitute 
divisions  dealinfj  wnth  extension  projects,  subject  matter,  and  methods 
of  teaching,  respectively. 

The  first  [division]  is  one  into  which  tlie  projects,  coming:  from  extension 
directors,  are  fed  and  looked  over  from  the  standpoint  of  an  extension  program 
as  a  whole;  the  second  is  a  division  of  subject-matter  workers;  and  the  third 
is  a  division  of  spoi-ialists  in  metluxls  of  extension  teaching.  When  we  finally 
put  the  plan  into  effect,  it  will  call  for  the  reassijniment  of  the  workers  of  the 
North  and  South,  but  not  a  lessening  of  their  efficiency  or  a  radical  change  in 
their  general  duties  (i). 

After  some  experience  in  operating  under  this  plan  it  was  found 
that  the  work  of  the  projects  and  subject-matter  divisions  overlapj^ed 
to  a  considerable  extent.  These  two  divisions  were  thei-efore  com- 
bined.   The  duties  of  these  divisions  were  summarized  as  follows : 

Division  of  programs. 

(a)  Administrative  contacts  with  States  not  specially  retained  by  chief. 

(b)  Analyze  world  and  national  agricultural  conditions  and  develop  na- 

tional and  district  programs  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics. 
(e)  Assist  State  extension  directors  to  develop  extension  programs. 

(d)  Allot  funds  to  States. 

(e)  Review  projects. 

(f)  Review  budgets  and  budget  revisions. 

(g)  Approve  record  forms. 

(h)  Approve  extension  plans  of  bureaus  and  States, 
(i)  Make  State  inspections.' 

(j)   Cooperate  with  reports  section  in  office  administration, 
(k)   Cooperate  with  extenion  council  in  preparing  annual  report  covering 
whole  field  of  extension  work. 
Division  of  methods. 

(a)  Analyze  and  study  methods  of  extension  teaching  and  field  organi- 

zation. 

(b)  Assist  State  extension  directors  in  suliject-matter  teaching  and  field 

organization  and  methods. 
(e)  Review  bureau  and  State  plans  for  extension  work. 
,((1)  Consult  witli  department  bureaus  on  extension  teaching  methods  in: 

1.  Demon.strations. 

2.  Publications. 

3.  Posters. 

4.  News  items. 

5.  Slides. 

6.  Films. 

(e)  Prepare  illustrative  material  for  extension  teaching. 

(f )  Cooperate  with  reports  section  in  ofiice  administration. 

(g)  Cooperate  with  extension  council   in   preparing  reports  and  bulletins 

covering  subject-matter  and  organization  of  extension  work  (i). 

There  was  at  this  time  a  prejudice  in  some  of  the  States  against 
regional  assignments  of  officers  of  the  States  Relations  Service.  For 
this  rea.son  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  all  workers  in  the  Fed- 
eral extension  office,  who  went  out  to  deal  with  administrative  exten- 
sion officers  in  the  States,  familiarize  themselves  with  conditions 
85447"— 28 12 
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existing  in  the  extension  work  throughout  the  United  States  and  be 
prepared  to  go  into  any  State,  especially  when  their  services  were 
requested  by  extension  director. 

The  size  of  the  country  and  the  variety'  of  problems  to  be  dealt 
with  made  it  impracticable  to  work  satisfactorily  on  this  theoretical 
basis,  and  there  was  a  gradual  return  to  regional  assignments  as  far 
as  dealing  with  projects,  inspection  of  work,  and  accounts  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  also  found  that  since  the  States,  generally,  persisted 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  agents,  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  both  in  the  counties 
and  in  the  State  leadership,  it  was  necessarj^  to  take  this  into  account 
in  the  Federal  extension  office  and  to  have  there  officers  specializing 
in  tliese  lines  of  work,  respectively.  These  specialists  were,  however, 
brought  together  in  administrative  groups,  and  their  activities  were 
thus  in  large  measure  unified. 

On  June  30,  1923,  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  "Work  in- 
cluded the  following  divisions:  (1)  Division  of  projects,  inspection, 
and  extension  methods.  This  was  subdivided  into  four  sections  deal- 
ing respectively  with  the  Eastern,  North  Central,  Southern,  and 
Western  States.  Each  section  contained  men  and  women,  and  there 
was  some  specialization  as  to  the  work  of  the  county  agricultural 
agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  (2) 
Division  of  subject-matter  specialists,  including  those  in  agronomy, 
liorticulture,  forestry,  plant  pathology,  animal  husbandry,  agricul- 
tural economics,  human  nutrition,  and  club  organization.  In  gen- 
eral, these  specialists  were  joint  representatives  of  department  bu- 
reaus and  the  extension  service.  (3)  Division  of  reports  and  studies 
of  the  efficiency  of  extension  work.  (4)  Division  of  visual  instruction 
and  editorial  work. 

The  change  in  organization  of  the  Federal  extension  office,  begun 
in  1921,  was  accompanied  with  a  more  definite  understanding  that  all 
the  department's  business  with  the  State  extension  services  woidd 
be  conducted  through  the  extension  directors  at  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. This  included  both  the  administrative  business  involved  in 
the  relations  of  the  States  with  the  department  under  the  Smith- 
Lover  Act,  and  the  extension  work  of  the  department  bureaus  in  the 
States.  In  this  way  the  State  extension  directors  were  enabled  to 
have  better  administrative  control  of  all  the  extension  forces  operat- 
ing in  the  States,  and  thus  to  make  and  carry  out  better  organized 
and  more  fully  unified  programs  of  extension  work.  The  work  of 
the  extension  specialists  in  the  different  branches  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  which  had  grown  in  amount,  variety,  and  impor- 
tance, was  better  organized  and  more  distinctly  correlat^^l  with  the 
activities  of  the  county  men  and  women  agents.  In  the  Western  and 
North  C<'nt?-al  States  there  was  a  definite  tendency  toward  c(>ntraliza- 
tion  of  administrative  responsibility  for  the  extension  program  in  a 
county  in  a  single  head,  designated  by  the  extension  director. 

INCREASED  ATTENTION   OK  EXTENSION   SERVICES  TO   EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

In  spite  of  the  great  economic  depression  of  agricultuie  between 
1920  and  1923  and  the  consecpient  extraordinary  interest  in  coopera- 
tive marketing  among  the  fanning  people,  the  extension  services  were 
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able  to  resume  more  fully  thoir  functions  as  educational  agencies. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  easier  to  keep  tbe  county  afjents  within  the  edu- 
cational field  because  of  their  better  understand! nj;  of  the  com- 
plexity anil  dilliculty  of  cooix-rative  marketin<;,  especially  in  a  period 
of  deilation  and  fallin*;  jirices.  Conservatism  had  come,  in  part, 
from  unfortunate  exi)eriences  of  extension  agents  who  had  rashly 
enjrageil  in  commercial  activities. 

The  farming  people  themselves  realized  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions the  financial  support  of  the  extension  system  must  come  largely 
from  public  sources,  and  that,  therefore,  extension  agents  must  be 
more  careful  to  keep  within  the  proper  limitations  of  public  officials. 
The  farmers  wanted  and  received  the  help  of  the  extension  agents  in 
economic  matters,  but  they  also  desired  the  services  of  these  agents  in 
ju'omoting  economical  production  of  farm  products,  protection  against 
plant  and  animal  diseases,  and  the  better  preparation  of  products  for 
market  through  grading,  packing,  and  other  operations.  The 
diminishing  isolation  of  farming  people  through  the  influence  of  the 
telephone,  free  rural  mail  delivery,  and  good  roads  and  automobiles 
had  created  a  profound  desire  for  better  living  conditions  on  the  farm. 
Even  in  the  face  of  diminished  incomes,  they  desired  to  continue  im- 
proving home  equipment  and  sanitation,  and  to  provide  better  schools 
and  a  more  satisfactory  community  life.  The  men  and  women  exten- 
sion agents,  therefore,  were  fully  occupied  in  a  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional activities,  and  their  services  were  appreciated. 

Extension  forces  were  also  realizing  that  they  could  not  reach  large 
numbers  of  people  effectively  without  the  active  cooperation  of  many 
local  leaders.  They  therefore  increased  their  efforts  to  get  beyond 
the  county  organization  supporting  their  work  and  to  build  their 
programs  on  a  community  basis.  The  extent  to  which  this  movement 
had  progressed,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  was  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  States  Relations  Service  for  1923  in  which  Doctor 
Smith  made  the  following  statement : 

The  maxim  that  all  prog:rams  of  extension  work  should  be  based  on  an  analysis 
of  local  or  community  needs  has  been  given  increasing  support,  as  shown  by  the 
greater  number  of  community  programs  developed  throughout  the  United  States. 
More  than  21.fK)0  c<miniunities  in  counties  now  employing  county  extension 
agents  have  local  committees  or  clubs  which  join  with  the  extension  agents  in 
developing  and  working  out  local  programs  of  work.  In  developing  such  com- 
munity programs  however,  very  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  securing  more  sjK'cific  programs — programs  that  express  more  nearly  the 
problems  of  the  iwople  locally.  This  has  been  brought  about  through  tiie  close 
contact  with  leaders  in  the  various  communities  and  by  more  thorough  analysis. 
With  this  has  come,  also,  greater  realization  of  tlie  need  for  developing  in  the 
community  a  permanent  program  which  includes  a  limited  number  of  the 
larger  farm  and  home  problems.  Tliere  has  also  been  a  tendency  to  insure  a 
definite  and  more  widespread  adoption  of  recommended  practices,  during  a 
reasonably  brief  and  specific  period  of  time,  by  incorporating  in  such  programs 
5-year  or  10-year  goals. 

There  has  bet>n  fine  resjwnse  to  the  principle  that  the  programs  of  extension 
work  should  express  tlie  netnls  of  all  rural  interests,  those  of  the  farm,  tiie 
home,  and  the  youth  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  of  farming  industries  in  general. 

«  *  *  *  4i  4i  * 

In  connection  with  the  determination  of  local  and  county  programs  of 
extension  work,  county  extension  agents  are  te.sting.  as  never  before,  the  solu- 
tions and  recommendations  which  heretofore  have  been  suggested.  This  has 
been  nwessary  because  closer  contact  with  the  people  in  a  community  brings 
better  ncugnition  of  local  iiabits,  prejudices  economy,  equipment,  practices, 
and  in  general  of  local  needs  and  conditions.     It  is  being  found  that  it  may 
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often  be  necessary  to  make  adjustments  and  changes  in  the  recommendations 
heretofore  made  in  order  to  secure  greater  adoption  of  practices.  These  local 
conditions  may  affect  not  only  the  recommendations  made  but  also  the  kind  of 
teaching  carried  on    (277). 

The  larger  realization  that  extension  "work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  is  essentially  an  educational  enterprise  was  beginning  at 
this  time  to  have  important  results  in  the  attitude  of  extension  agents 
and  farming  people  toward  extension  work,  and  led  supervisory  officers, 
speciali.sts,  and  county  agents  to  consider  the  methods  of  instruction 
appropriate  to  such  work.  Investigations  in  educational  circles  as  to 
the  need  of  fitting  instruction  to  the  mental  status  of  the  learner,  and 
the  growing  interest  in  the  problem  method  of  teaching,  began  to  react 
on  extension  workers  who  were  energetically  attacking  their  task. 
Attempts  to  analyze  agricultural  enterprises  into  the  various  jobs  in- 
cluded in  each  were  attracting  attention.  Studies  of  the  extent  to 
which  farming  people  were  adopting  new  practices  as  the  result  of 
extension  work  were  also  raising  questions  as  to  why  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  widespread  adoption  of  practices  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved.  Referring  to  this  matter.  Doctor  Smith  made  the 
following  statement  in  the  States  Relations  Service  report  for  1923 : 

Such  considerations  have  created  greater  interest  in  and  directed  more  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  extension  work  as  a  teaching  job.  with  special  reference 
to  finding  out  not  only  the  conditions  which  may  naturally  prevent  the  people 
from  adopting  practices,  but  also  those  elements  or  principles  of  pedagogy  and 
psycliology  which  should  be  applied  in  order  to  bring  about  widespread  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  local  people  and  impel  them  to  accept  and  adopt  the  better 
practices.  With  this  has  come  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  extension  agents 
of  tlie  fact  that  there  are  great  differences  in  people,  as  to  their  ability  to  adopt 
practices,  and  tliat  the  teaching  effort  needs  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  these 
differing  degrees  of  ability.  As  a  result  extension  agents  are  studying  the 
question  of  breaking  up  problems  into  single  phases  and  giving  increasing  atten- 
tion to  developing  the  teaching  of  better  practices  in  terms  of  single  simple 
practices.     *     *     * 

With  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  teaching  by  single  practices  has  come 
also  a  greater  use  of  project  leaders  or  key  demonstrators  as  extension  teachers. 
This  is  natural,  and  with  concentration  on  teaching  by  single  practices  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  project  leaders  have  become  more  important  and 
the  accomplishments  greater  in  number.  The  very  great  iirogress  that  has 
Iteen  made  by  training  project  leaders  in  terms  of  single  practices  in  the  field 
of  home  demonstration  work  has  dircvted  the  attention  of  specialists  and 
county  agents  toward  adopting  the  same  methiKl  in  working  out  agricultural 
jiroblems.  It  is  Iteing  found  tliat  the  usefulness  of  project  leiiders  as  teachers 
is  most  closely  connected  with  the  degree  to  which  specialists  and  county  agents 
have  be«'n  able  to  analyze  tlie  problem  and  break  this  up  into  sniiph^  phases 
and  teach  in  terms  of  single  practices.  Proje<'t  leaders  can  be  tr.iiiu>d  in  terms 
<it  single  jiraetjces  who  could  not  Ik*  trainetl  in  terms  of  priiuiples  and  are 
then  able  to  teach  others  in  terms  of  single  practices  (-??7). 

Tlie  agricultural  colleges  were  l)eing  called  upon  to  give  training  in 
nictliods  of  extension  work  to  students  prc^jiaring  for  this  work  and 
extension  agents  jtlready  in  ser\ice.  An  atteiui>t  to  meet  this  demand 
was  made  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ao;ricidtiire,  when  1).  .1. 
Crosby,  wlio  had  for  years  given  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
agricultural  education  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  instruction  in  agriculture  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, was  transferred  from  an  administrative  j)ositi()n  in  the  exten- 
sir)n  division  of  the  college  to  a  newly  created  deparlnii'nt  of  exten- 
sion teaehing.  In  fliscussing  the  training  of  (•(timty  extension  agents 
before  tiie  extension  section  of  the  A.s.sociation  of  Land-Grunt  Col- 
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leges  in  1922,  Professor  Crosljy  gave  the  gist  of  replies  to  his  inquiry 
made  to  40  extension  directors  and  1,414  county  agents.  His  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  and  his  view  of  the  <luty  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  this  matter  were  expressed  at  this  time  as 
follows : 

(1)  That  the  primary  functions  of  the  (.ouuly  agents  are  oducational  in  char- 
actor — tlu»  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lias  expressed  his  opinion  to  this  effect, 
and  in  this  vii-w  he  has  abundant  supiv>rt. 

(2)  The  directors  of  extension  believe  that  coiinty  agoiits  need  i>rofessional 
training  and  in  specifying  studies  needed  in  this  connection  have  mentioned 
professional  studies  in  education  more  frequently  than  any  others.  Further- 
more, 90  per  cent  of  the  subjects  mentioned  by  50  of  the  supei-visors  of  county- 
agent  work  in  the  South  were  related  to  professional  improvement. 

(3)  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  county  agents  who  expressed  opinions  believe  in 
specialized  training  for  their  positions  and  give  psychology  and  subjects  in 
educ*ation  a  large  part  in  the  program. 

(4)  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  meet  every  demand,  so 
far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so,  for  the  better  preparation  of  candidates  for  county- 
agent  positions.  These  colleges  now  have  facilities  for  training  vocational 
teachers,  which  facilities  they  should  make  available  to  prospective  agents. 
To  this  end  they  should  plan  curricula  that  will  embrace  their  available  basic 
courses  in  rural  economics,  rural  social  science,  and  professional  studies,  in- 
cluding at  lea-st  one  course  dealing  with  extension  organization,  policies,  and 
methods. 

(5)  All  of  the  colleges  should  consider  plans  for  the  professional  improve- 
ment of  agents  now  in  service — preferably  plans  that  will  enable  them  to  get 
entirely  away  from  their  counties  for  periods  of  several  weeks  or  months  to 
study. 

(6)  A  few  of  the  colleges  that  offer  graduate  work  in  rural  education,  rural 
economies,  and  rural  sociology  should  give  serious  attention  to  the  development 
of  graduate  work  that  will  attract  extension  workers  and  encourage  some  of 
them  to  make  thorough  and  scholarly  study  of  the  problems  of  extension 
teaching  (i). 

Interest  in  better  teaching  methods  was  at  this  time  reverting  to 
the  wide  use  of  demonstrations  supplemented  by  frequent  demonstra- 
tion meetings,  tours,  and  local  excursions  for  observation.  Visual 
instruction  was  promoted  by  an  increased  use  of  charts,  posters, 
project  exhibits,  and,  as  a  recent  innovation,  motion-picture  films. 

The  old  type  of  campaign  is  disappearing,  and  one  more  effective 
is  now  being  used  by  county  agricultural  agents.  This  follows  the 
realization  that  teaching  may  properly  be  divided,  for  most  people, 
into  three  stages:  (1)  Developing  interest  and  attention,  (2)  estab- 
lishing confidence  and  desire,  and  (3)  impelling  decision  and  action. 
By  outlining  the  plans  of  work  for  any  i)roiect  so  that  the  first  two 
are  instilled  by  the  adequate  and  w^ell-planned  use  of  demonstra- 
tions, demonstration  meetings,  tours,  exhibits,  illustrative  material, 
trained  project  leaders,  and  publicity,  the  demonstration  or  teach- 
ing period  may  be  shortened  and  merged  with,  or  followed  by,  a 
campaign  period  in  which  an  intensive  use  is  made  of  the  records 
and  results  obtained  in  the  demonstration  period.  The  aim  of 
teaching  is  that  a  large  numl»er  of  persons  shall  adopt  and  profit 
by  improved  practices. 

COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT  WORK,  1920  TO  1923 

The  permanent  character  of  the  county  agricultural  accent  work 
was  shown  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  war-emergency  funds.  In 
the  Southern  States,  where  county  agents  were  almost  exclusively 
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supported  by  public  funds,  the  number  of  "^hite  agricultural  agents 
was  reduced  to  approximately  the  number  employed  Tvhen  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  On  July  1,  1917,  there  were  888 
county  agents  in  the  South,  and  in  1920  there  were  869.  The  num- 
ber of  negro  agents,  who  were  largely  paid  from  Federal  funds,  in- 
creased during  this  period  from  66  to  158.  The  total  number  of 
sujDervisory  officers  and  county  agents  was  1,038  in  1917  and  1,118 
in  1920.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  economic  depression  which 
then  ensued,  the  total  number  engaged  in  county-agent  work  at  the 
end  of  1921  was  1,106.  The  southern  agents  continued  to  have  the 
support  of  a  considerable  number  of  State,  county,  and  community 
organizations,  including  the  Farmers'  Union,  farm  bureaus,  live- 
stock, truck,  cotton,  and  tobacco  associations.  In  1921  they  dealt 
with  585  county  organizations,  including  7,583  farmers'  or  com- 
munity clubs,  4.828  of  which  were  on  a  family  basis.  The  total 
membership  of  these  organizations  was  295,000. 

The  county  agents  were  required  to  submit  to  their  supervisory 
officers,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  a  plan  of  work.  This  was 
usually  made  at  a  meeting  of  men  and  women  agents  working 
jointly  with  a  committee  of  representatives  from  the  organized 
communities.  This  plan  was  sent  by  the  district  agent  to  the  State 
office,  where  the  State  leaders  and  specialists  made  revisions  and 
suggestions  before  it  was  approved.  With  the  aid  of  these  county 
plans  a  State  program  of  work  was  formed.  In  1921  in  all  the 
Southern  States  the  work  included  demonstrations  in  soil  improve- 
ment and  with  field  crops,  orchards,  vegetables,  livestock,  boys'  club 
work,  community  organization,  and  encouragement  of  cooperative 
marketing. 

Demonstrations  had  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  exten- 
sion work  in  the  South,  but  during  the  war  they  had  been  some- 
what crowded  out  by  more  pressing  work.  They  were  again  stressed 
by  the  agents  after  the  war,  and  in  1921  there  were  176,766  in  the 
15  Southern  States,  or  an  average  of  182  per  county  agricultural 
agent. 

In  14  States  in  1922  the  agricultural  agents  in  nearly  500  counties 
reported  work  on  farm-home  projects,  including  water  supply,  liglit- 
ing,  sewage  dispo.sal,  improvement  of  home  grounds,  screening  of 
houses,  and  improvement  of  farm  and  home  sanitary  conditions. 
They  also  enrolled  98,095  l)oys  in  clubs.  Meetings  connected  with 
the  work  of  891  county  agricukural  ajrents  numbered  84,725.  The 
liigh  prire  of  cotton  up  to  the  fall  of  1920  had  caused  many  southern 
farmers  to  return  to  a  one-crop  system,  and  interest  in  field  demon- 
strations with  other  crops  had  declined.  But  wlien  ])rices  fell,  and 
many  farmers  were  in  financial  distress,  the  county  agents  were  ap- 
jx-alcd  to  for  help.  Community  and  club  demon.strations  were  then 
developed  r)n  a  larger  scale  with  hay  and  forage  crops,  jiermanent 
pastures,  orcliarcls,  and  soil  improvement.  The  beef-cattle  industry 
nad  a  severe  setback,  bnt  the  better-sires  campaign  in  cooperation 
with  the  Tiureau  of  Aniinjil  Industry,  was  continue<l.  and  dairy 
and  ponltrv  demonstrations  weie  luniierous.  Conunodity  mai'keting 
organizations,  especially  for  cottf)!!  and  tobacco.  Ix^gan  to  be  formed 
jind  eniraged  the  attention  of  the  county  agents  to  a  large  extent. 
Exhibits  at  community  and  State  fairs  assumed  more  importance. 
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In  tlu'  Xorthern  and  AVestern  States  the  county  a^^riciiKural  a^^cnts 
had  so  far  shown  their  importance  and  efliciency  as  factors  in  a^ri- 
ciiltural  welfare  and  iniproveinent  that  when  the  war-enier^ency 
funds  were  taken  away  the  counties  <;enerally  retained  these  a«rents 
and  new  counties  sou<z:ht  them.  Here  and  there  counties  fjave  up 
their  agents,  and  a  considei'able  number  of  assistant  a<]rents  were  dis- 
pensed with,  but  the  number  of  counties  with  ajrricultural  a<rents 
steadily  increased.  In  1918  tiiere  were  such  a<;ents  in  1.08G  counties 
and  in  1921  in  1,213  counties.  The  a<;ricultui-al  afjcnt's  salary  in- 
creased to  an  average  of  about  $2,700  in  1921,  and  he  was  n^enerally 
furnished  with  office  help  and  an  automobile.  These  afjents  often 
became  administrative  leaders  in  the  county  extension  work.  Some- 
times the  a<rricultural  ajrent  was  called  "  deputy  county  extension 
director,"  and  sometimes  he  was  chairman  of  a  county  extension  com- 
mittee. He  did  not,  however,  supervise  the  work  of  the  home  demon- 
stration and  club  airents,  but  endeavored  tactfully  to  promote  coordi- 
naticm  and  unity  of  the  county  extension  pro<rram.  Often  he  repre- 
sented the  fjeneral  intei'ests  of  the  extension  work  before  the  county 
approj)riatin<r  boards  or  the  cooperatin^r  farm  bureaus.  His  office 
was  often  a  headquarters  for  all  the  county  extension  work.  While 
the  average  number  of  visits  to  farms  annually  remained  somewhat 
less  than  aOO.  the  average  number  of  calls  by  farmers  at  his  office  rose 
from  770  in  1917  to  1.482  in  1921. 

He  gave  up  the  management  of  the  Farm  Bureau  News,  but  con- 
tinued to  contribute  many  articles  to  this  and  other  publications  in 
the  county,  and  sent  out  much  mimeographed  material,  had  a  large 
correspondence,  and  distributed  many  college  and  Department  of 
Agi'iculture  publications. 

Instead  of  increasing  field  service  to  individual  farmers,  he  dealt 
more  largely  with  community  groups  in  committees  and  public  meet- 
ings, and,  as  a  result,  spent  nearly  twice  as  much  time  in  the  field 
as  in  the  office.  Moi-e  attention  was  given  to  the  survey  and  analysis 
of  the  needs  of  the  different  communities,  and  definite  goals  of 
achievement  were  set  in  the  community  i)rograms.  Demonstration 
work  had  been  held  largely  in  abeyance  during  the  war,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  agents  and  their  constituen- 
cies in  such  work.  As  the  result  of  efforts  in  this  direction,  tlie  num- 
ber of  demonstrations  per  agent  rose  from  45  in  1920  to  92  in  1922. 
The  total  number  of  demonstrations  that  year  in  the  33  Northern 
and  Western  States  were  119,806,  of  which  G2,r)65  were  with  soils 
and  crops,  37,837  with  livestock  (including  17.653  on  poultry  cull- 
ing), and  2,015  on  farm  economics  and  marketing.  In  connection 
with  the  demonstrations,  66,951  meetings  were  held  with  an  attend- 
ance of  1,327,603.  There  were  also  2,147  tours  and  excursions.  In 
620  counties  4,985  farmers'  institutes  were  held  Avith  an  attendance 
of  1.024,666  and  3.526  extension  schools  or  short  courses  with  an 
attendance  of  263.560. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  force  of  county  home  demonstration  and 
boys'  and  girls'  club  agents  after  the  war  made  it  necessary  for  the 
county  agricultural  agents  to  do  more  work  along  these  lines.  In 
1921,  604  agents  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  did  farm-home 
work,  including  installation  of  water  and  sewerage  systems,  improve- 
ment of  hou.ses  and  grounds,  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
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and  promotion  of  home  gardens.  They  also  assisted  the  home  eco- 
nomics specialists  in  organizing  home  demonstration  \York  in  counties 
without  women  agents.  That  year  936  agricultural  agents  organized 
6,176  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  with  78,764  members,  45,443  of  whom 
completed  their  club  work. 

The  financial  depression  beginning  in  1920  led  many  of  the  more 
intelligent  farmers  to  study  the  problems  of  economic  production, 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  their  products,  and  better  methods  of 
standardizing  and  preparing  products  for  market.  These  matters, 
therefore,  assumed  greater  relative  importance  in  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  agents  and  supplanted  their  promotion  of  cooperative 
marketing  organizations,  which  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
farms  bureaus  and  commodity  organizations. 

The  State  leaders  of  the  county  agricultural  agents  were  analyzing 
and  altering  the  county  programs  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  agri- 
culture. Occasionally  a  State  agricultural  program  was  devel- 
oped. "  Such  programs  are  coming  to  be  not  mere  catalogues  of  spe- 
cialists' projects  but  well-planned  outlines  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  attacked  in  a  district  or  State."  Methods  of 
extension  teaching  also  were  studied,  and  interest  was  arising  for 
the  establishment  of  special  college  courses  for  future  extension 
workers  and  for  those  already  in  service. 

State  leaders  and  county  agents  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  were  planning  and  conducting  their  work  jointly  with  the 
farming  people,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics  for  1921.  In 
extension  work  17,921  communities  were  included,  with  13,918  com- 
mittees having  66,119  members.  To  interest  farming  people  in  the 
extension  programs,  53.679  community  meetings  were  held,  with  an 
attendance  of  2,182.000.  There  were  also  67T  I'ounty  project  com- 
mittees, wliich  lield  7.329  meetings.  The  total  number  of  meetings  of 
all  kinds  connected  with  the  work  of  agricultural  agents  in  1.281 
counties  in  1922  was  173,804. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK,  1920  TO  1923 

Home  demonstration  work  in  the  Southern  States  had  become  so 
well  estal)lishe(l  and  had  proceeded  along  lines  so  well  stiited  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  farm  women  and  girls  there  that,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  war-emergency  funds,  many  of  the  counties  which 
liad  home  demonstration  agents  retained  them.  The  city  agents 
were  witlidrawii,  and  the  number  of  negro  women  agents  declined 
from  250  in  1919  to  75  in  1921.  The  number  of  counties  with  white 
agents  at  the  close  of  that  year  was  485,  The  force  of  assistant 
State  leaders  and  district  agents  was  67,  or  twice  as  many  as  had 
been  employed  in  li>17.  The  total  number  of  home  demonstration 
workers  in  (he  South  in  1921  was  641,  as  compared  with  566  in  1917, 

In  (he  .''3  Northern  and  Western  States  the  number  of  county 
liome  demonstration  agents  deidined  from  602  on  Julv  1,  1918,  to 
214  in  1920,  but  rose  to  243  in  1921.  On  January  1,  1919,  there  were 
109  city  iigents,  a  year  la(er  only  11,  and  a(  (he  end  of  1921,  3. 
RiU  (he  w(»rk  had  oecome  siijlicieiidy  established  in  most  of  (hese 
St;i(es  (o  em|)loy  at  that  time  .'502  S(ii(e  and  county  home  demon- 
stration workers,  as  compaicd  with  only  27  in  1!>17. 
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Diirin<j:  1922  there  was  a  net  gain  of  84  home  demonstration  agents 
in  the  48  States,  and  911  counties  had  the  services  of  such  agents, 
as  compared  \Yith  5-14  in  1917.  The  funds  from  Federal,  State,  and 
county  sources  allotted  to  home  demonstration  work  were  $2,226,228 
in  19i7-18  and  $3,344,718  in  192ii-23. 

In  the  South  the  plans  of  work  and  the  local  and  county  organiza- 
tions of  farming  people  cooperating  in  this  work  changed  slowly. 
The  field  of  work  was  broadened,  especially  in  respect  to  projects 
for  healtii,  home  sanitation,  and  child  care. 

In  the  Xorth  and  West  it  was  necessary  at  the  close  of  the  war  to 
make  many  readjustments  of  organization  and  woik,  and  to  study  the 
actual  conditions  in  the  farm  homes  and  com.munities,  and  the  forms 
of  organization  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farm  women  in 
the  several  States.  As  an  aid  in  planning  permanent  home  demon- 
stration work  in  this  region  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  and  the  agricultural  colleges  cooperated  in  a  survey  of  approx- 
imately 10,000  farm  homes  located  in  various  parts  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  States.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  data  covering 
various  conditions  was  thus  brought  together  and  classified.  Both 
the  Washington  office  and  the  several  States  were  by  this  means 
informed  of  the  problems  needing  the  attention  of  extension  work 
in  home  economics. 

A  summary  of  significant  comparable  data  was  published  as  Cir- 
cular 148  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  title  "  The  Farm  Woman's  Problems  "  {378).  It  was  found  that 
conditions  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  To  illustrate 
this,  summaries  were  made  for  three  great  districts,  the  East,  Cen- 
tral, and  West.  The  following  general  averages  for  all  farms  will 
.show  the  character  of  the  survey  and  its  outstanding  results.  The 
working  day  of  the  farm  woman  averaged  about  13  hours  in  summer 
and  10  in  winter,  with  rest  periods  of  from  1.6  to  2.4  hours.  Thir- 
teen per  cent  of  the  women  had  a  vacation  of  about  12  days.  An 
eight-room  house  had  to  be  cared  for,  with  a  kitchen  range  and  at 
least  one  heating  stove.  About  79  per  cent  of  the  women  used  kero- 
sene lamps,  61  per  cent  carried  water  from  an  outside  well,  96  per 
cent  did  the  washing,  92  per  cent  did  sewing,  and  94  per  cent  made 
bread.  Of  the  farm  homes  96  per  cent  were  screened,  and  there  were 
sewing  machines  in  95  per  cent,  but  only  32  per  cent  had  running 
water,  20  per  cent  had  bathtubs,  and  15  per  cent  had  power  to  operate 
household  machines.  Few  hired  women  were  employed  by  the  year, 
and  only  14  per  cent  of  the  farm  women  had  hired  help  even  for  short 
periods — usually  in  the  summer.  As  regards  work  outside  the  house, 
85  per  cent  cared  for  chickens,  25  per  cent  for  livestock,  56  per  cent 
for  gardens,  36  per  cent  milked  cows,  33  per  cent  made  butter  to  sell, 
and  24  per  cent  engaged  in  field  work  foi-  an  average  period  of  about 
seven  weeks.  About  30  per  cent  kept  housliold  accounts,  and  32  per 
cent  kept  farm  accounts.  There  were  automobiles  at  62  per  cent  of 
the  farms,  and  telephones  in  72  per  cent  of  the  farm  homes.  From 
the  average  home  it  was  6  miles  to  a  high  school,  3  miles  to  a  church, 
5  miles  to  a  market,  51/0  miles  to  a  doctor,  12  miles  to  a  trained  nurse, 
and  14  miles  to  a  hospital. 

This  sui'vey  showed  that  among  the  urgent  jiroblems  of  the  farm 
woman  which  the  home  demonbtration  workers  might  help  to  solve 
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were  the  shortening  of  the  working  day,  the  lessening  of  labor,  the 
improving  of  home  equipment  (particularly  by  rearranging  the 
kitchen  and  installing  running  water,  power,  and  a  modern  heating 
system),  the  promoting  of  higher  standards  of  comfort  and  beauty  in 
the  home,  the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  family  (especially 
by  better  selection  and  preparation  of  food,  more  intelligent  care  of 
children,  and  sanitation  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings),  the 
developing  of  money-yielding  home  industries,  and  the  more  satis- 
factory^ allotment  and  expenditure  of  the  family  budget.  There 
were  also  problems  connected  with  the  farm  family  and  the  school, 
the  church,  and  organized  recreation  and  social  life,  as  affected  by 
modern  transportation  and  communication,  which  tend  to  relieve 
isolation  and  to  tie  farm  homes  and  rural  communities  to  the  villages 
and  the  cities. 

The  rapid  organization  of  farm  bureaus,  and  the  great  increase 
in  their  membership,  created  the  problem  as  to  which  organization 
is  best  adapted  to  extension  work  among  farm  women.  The  county 
farm  bureaus  and  their  State  and  national  federations  became  so 
absorbed  in  the  economic  problems  of  agriculture,  then  growing 
more  intense  and  perplexing,  that  they  gave  less  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  farm  women  and  home  demonstration  work.  In  many 
counties  separate  organizations  of  farm  women  were  suggested  for 
work  with  the  home  demonstration  agents.  In  Illinois  there  had 
been  from  the  beginning  sejoarate  local  organizations  among  women 
interested  in  home  demonstration  work.  In  New  York  home  bureaus 
wei-e  organized  in  some  counties  to  parallel  the  farm  bureaus,  and 
after  a  time  a  State  federation  of  home  bureaus  was  formed. 

For  various  reasons,  it  appeared  that  an  entirely  separate  organi- 
zation of  women  was  not  desirable,  but  that  the  interests  of  the  farm 
women  sljould  be  considered  in  all  woik  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  country  life,  so  the  county  farm-bureau  organizations 
in  New  York  broadened  their  name  and  became  farm  and  home  bu- 
reau associations,  with  separate  departments  for  the  special  work 
of  women,  more  or  less  coordinated  with  the  general  program  for 
extension  work.  Home  bureaus  were  also  formed  in  some  counties 
in  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina.  The  inclusion  of  village  and 
city  women  in  c(msiderable  numbers  in  the  organizations  with  which 
the  home  demonstration  agents  worked  was  an  influence  toward  a 
sepai'atc  organization  foi-  women's  work,  but  farm  bureaus  and  their 
fedciations  continued  to  welcome  farm  women  to  acti\e  membership. 

The  State  and  Federal  authorities  dealing  with  extension  work 
generally  favored  united  action  by  men  and  women  in  planning  and 
conducting  extension  work.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  bring  about  an 
ideal  relationship  of  men  and  women  in  this  work,  and  tlie  home 
demonstration  agents  often  dealt  with  separate  grouj^s  of  women. 
A  great  iMi|)rovement  in  this  dircdion  was  accouiplishcd  by  the  more 
thorough  oiganization  of  connnunilics  and  counties  on  piojects  framed 
bygrou|)sof  local  leaders. both  men  and  women. act ing  in  cooperation 
with  the  county  and  State  extension  agents.  The  trainiuL'  «)f  men 
and  wf)men  as  local  leaders  in  extension  work  has  also  helped  to 
bring  out  the  necessary  union  of  tiie  intere.sts  »)f  men,  women,  and 
children  on  the  farms  in  whatever  improves  agriculture  and  countiv 
life.     It  is  recognized  that  united  action  in  promotion  of  the  general 
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profjram  of  extension  vrork  does  not  prevent  specific  activities  by 
lann  women  in  cooperation  witli  the  lion)e  demonstration  a<>:('nts 
whenever  tlie  character  of  the  project  makes  separate  work  desiral)!e. 

It  seemed  clear  that  economic  conditions  wouhl  not  i)erjiiit  the 
rapid  expansion  of  tlie  force  of  county  home  demonstration  agents 
in  tlie  North  and  West,  so  extension  directors  and  State  leaders  con- 
sidered carefully  how  the  supervisory  force  and  extension  specialists 
going  out  from  the  colleges  could  assist  in  building  up  home  demon- 
stration work  in  counties  without  women  agents,  and  what  county 
agricultural  agents  could  do  toward  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
employment  of  more  women  agents  whenever  the  economic  conditions 
and  the  interest  of  farm  families  warranted  such  a  movement. 

Home  demonstration  work  in  the  48  States  during  1922  was  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Grace  E.  Frysinger,  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work,  in  Circular  ;U4  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (SJ-O)  on  which  the  following  statements  are  based. 
The  work  was  carried  on  in  the  counties  (1)  by  resident  women 
agents,  (2)  by  district  agents  serving  more  than  one  county,  or  (3) 
by  agricultural  agents  with  the  assistance  of  home-economics  spe- 
cialists from  the  agricultural  colleges.  "In  some  States  the  women 
and  girls  were  organized  separately  from  the  men  and  boys.  In 
others  the  women  were  organized  into  one  group,  men  into  another, 
and  boys  and  girls  into  still  another  group."  In  some  States  men 
and  women  met  together  to  discuss  farm,  home,  and  community  needs 
and  to  plan  the  program  of  extension  work  for  adults  and  juniors, 
■with  the  assistance  of  the  extension  staff. 

In  some  States  the  groups  met  at  regular  intervals;  in  others,  only  as  the 
needs  of  the  projects  undertaken  demanded.  In  some  States  the  program 
consisted  of  two  or  three  projects  to  be  carried  throughout  the  year,  and 
in  other  States  a  variety  of  projects,  sometimes  10  or  12,  were  taken  up  on  a 
seasonal  basis  throughout  the  year. 

******* 

In  most  States  the  community  has  been  accepted  as  a  unit  for  a  program  of 
work.  Much  has  been  aLX'oniplislied  in  getting  the  local  people  to  cooperate 
with  the  home  demonstration  agents,  in  analyzing  the  home  needs,  and  in  plan- 
ning a  program  of  work  for  the  year  which  would  be  limited  in  extent,  yet 
meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  homes  of  the  community. 

In  most  States  some  type  of  county  body  was  also  developed.  The  nature 
of  such  bodies  varied.  In  some  States  it  was  an  advisory  body  to  discuss 
with  the  agents  any  plans  and  policies  for  organization,  finance,  and  pro- 
gram. In  other  States  it  served  as  an  administrative  body  to  determine 
policies  only.  In  States  where  the  latter  type  existed,  an  advi.sory  council 
usually  supplemented  the  executive  committee  in  rendt'ring  general  advisory 
assistance  to  the  agent. 

In  some  States  the  county  committee  acts  as  the  county  projects  committee 
in  addition  to  its  administrative  duties.  The  county  project  leaders  assume 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  the  jirojects  with  whicli  they  are  concerned 
and  aid  in  the  development  of  the  project,  summarizing  results  obtained  and 
reporting  on  the  same  at  such  meetings  as  may  seem  desirable. 

**«*•♦• 

In  every  State  much  responsibility  was  accepted  by  local  people.  The 
leaders  developed  were  of  varying  types.  In  some  States  the  leaders  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  notifying  local  people  of  tlie  dates  of  nu'eiings, 
have  arranged  for  any  necessary  ecpiipment,  have  served  as  general  liaison 
officers  between  the  agents  and  the  people,  and  have  acted  as  demonstrators 
of  improved  practices  in  home  making.  In  other  States  tiie  local  leaders 
have  accei)ted  such  responsibilities,  and  in  addition  have  enlistt'd  the  active 
participation   of   other    women    and    have    assumed    resiwusibility   for   secur- 
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ing  records  of  practices  adopted.  A  third  type  of  leadership  included  not 
only  the  aforenamed  responsibilities  but  those  of  acting  as  the  recognized 
representative  of  a  community  or  township  to  receive  from  the  specialist 
or  home  demonstration  agent  training  in  subject  matter,  in  methods  of  present- 
ing the  subject  matter  to  others,  and  in  securing  records  of  results.  A 
fourth  type  of  leadership  differed  from  the  previous  one  In  that  the  trained 
leader  returned  to  her  community  as  the  community  project  leader  and  trained 
other  women  to  become  local  leaders  in  the  community,  the  community  or 
project  leader  assuming  responsibility  for  supervising  the  local  leaders  in  their 
teaching  and  in  securing  records. 

In  many  States  there  was  a  realization  that  the  part  of  the  program  within 
the  county  for  which  the  home  demonstration  agent  is  responsible  as  leader 
must  be  sufficiently  limited  to  make  possible  sound  preparation  of  subject 
matter  and  planning  of  methods  used  in  necessary  follow-up  work.  Through 
the  plan  of  analysis  of  fundamental  problems  of  the  homes  of  a  county  by 
the  State  office,  home  demonstration  agent,  and  local  ix^ople,  it  u.sually  developed 
that  there  were  two  or  three  outstanding  needs  in  every  community.  Thus, 
while  aiming  to  meet  the  fundamental  needs  in  each  community,  the  agent 
was  able  to  guide  the  planning  of  the  programs  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  county,  so  that  they  were  sufficiently  similar  to  enable 
the  agent  to  concentrate  on  a  selected  number  of  outstanding  needs,  and  to 
render  efficient,  well-prepared  service.  As  a  result,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  was  a  far  greater  record  of  achievements  than  hitherto,  along  a  few 
selected  lines,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  by  those  participating  in  carrying  out  tlie  program.  The  concrete 
results  thus  obtained  aroused  more  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the  practices 
recommended,   and    strengthened   public   opinion   in   favor   of  extt'nsion   work. 

Every  State  in  its  report  appeared  to  realize  that,  although  extension 
work  has  been  under  way  for  a  number  of  years,  the  number  of  farm  women 
adopting  improved  practices  was  less  than  was  desired.  With  this  in  mind 
State  specialists  and  county  home  demonstration  agents  endeavored  to  analyze 
the  .subject  matter  available  and  to  determine  what  improved  practices  might 
be  recommended  with  the  probalnlity  of  being  generally  adopted  by  the 
women.  Several  States  based  their  whole  home  demonstration  program  on 
the  improved  practice  which  could  be  recommended  and  eliniinatetl  all  subject- 
matter  in.struction  which  could  not  be  given  in  simple  language  to  farm 
women  who  were  untrained  in  the  theory  of  nutrition  and  textiles. 

In  most  States  groups  undertaking  a  program  of  work  during  the  year 
set  goals  of  accomplishment  in  terms  of  improved  practices  adopted  or  the 
number  of  people  lo  be  influenced  to  imiirove  practices.  Such  goals  have 
Ix-eti  set  in  many  counties,  and  in  some  States  the  subject-matter  specialists 
have  set  goals  of  achievement  for  the  project  from  a  state-wide  standpoint 
over  a  iKTiod  of  years.  In  this  way  the  siu'cific  objective  sought  is  clearly 
dcfiiifd  and  serves  as  an  incentive  to  the  spread  of  influence  from  demonstra- 
tions. Tiie  results  obtained,  when  checked  against  the  goal  set  by  the  agents 
and  people,  indicate  what  actual  progress  has  been  made. 

During  the  past  year,  in  .several  States,  .studies  were  l)egun  relative  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  various  media  or  (h'vices  for  u.^e  in  extension  teach- 
ing, sucli  as  l»idletins.  exbiliil'--.  slides,  motion  pictures,  deb;ites,  and  slogans, 
tlirough  which  extension  agents  are  reaching  large  numbers  of  people.  Studies, 
likewise,  were  made  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  means  of  contact,  such 
as  meetings  (large  versus  small,  general  versus  proj(K't  group,  county  group 
versus  coinintmily  group),  indivi<lu!il  conferences,  or  fairs.  Agents  began  to 
realize  tli.-it  just  as  thr-re  must  he  different iat ion  in  the  type  of  subject  matter 
and  the  niethcHl  of  jiresentation  for  gidui»s  of  chihlren  of  dilTerent  ages  In  the 
Hcliofilrooin,  so  in  extension  work  careful  c<insi(lcr)ition  nuist  be  given  to  the 
jisycbology  of  varying  as  well  as  junior  groups.     (^.I'.t). 

In  1922,  horno  and  coinniiiiiity  donionst  nil  ions  liascd  on  siniplo 
practices  reconnuendcd  l»y  lioiiic  donionslralioii  woilv<'is  \v<Me  used, 
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tours  were  }K)pultir,  aiul  exliibits  at  local,  county,  and  State  fairs 
were  improved  in  content  and  in  tlie  methods  of  determining;  the 
awards. 

Tlu'  score  card  as  a  means  of  extension  teacliiiij^  has  had  srcat  prominence 
duriutc  1922.  The  chihi's  health,  the  living  room,  the  dining  room,  the 
Icitchen,  family  food  habits,  and  the  community  as  a  wliole  in  its  social,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  conditions,  were  judged  by  the  score-card  metli<»d  durinji 
1922.  Tlie  response  received  from  the  score-card  method  of  teachinj;  has  been 
so  jrreat  that  it  bids  fair  to  be  applied  to  many  home  demonstration 
projects  (2JU). 

Short  courses  at  the  colleges  and  camps,  at  which  instruction  and 
recreation  were  combined,  were  an  inspiration  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  women  and  a  much  lai\o;er  numljer  of  o;irls  from  tiie  farms. 
The  educational  iniliiences  of  home  demonstration  work  are  bein": 
perpetuated  and  improved  by  young  women  who  have  had  training 
in  the  clubs  and  later  in  educational  institutions  and  who  are  now 
"acting  as  leaders  of  constructive  movements  for  better  rural  life  in 
their  respective  counties." 

The  results  of  home  demonstration  work  during  1922  include  (1)  the  large 
amount  of  leadership  develoiwd  among  women  and  girls,  (2)  the  large  per- 
centage of  demonstrations  completed,  (3)  the  more  general  interpretation  of 
subject  matter  into  simple  practices  recommended  for  general  adoption,  (4) 
making  the  demonstration  prove  a  practice  desirable  for  a  community  and  secur- 
ing greater  spread  of  influence  from  the  demonstration,  (5)  mrire  and  better 
publicity,  (6)  the  development  of  studies  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  methods 
of  extension  teaching  in  use,  and  (7)  the  evaluation  of  the  work  in  terms  which 
recognize  not  only  the  economic  value  of  the  service  rendered,  but  also  those 
social  and  educational  values  which  are  the  real  basis  for  rural  betterment, 
satisfaction,  and  stability. 

Clothing,  poultry,  and  food-preservation  projects  have  continued  outstanding 
as  to  the  number  of  counties  and  communities  undertaking  these  projects,  but 
there  is  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  communities  undertaking 
work  in  nutrition,  home  management,  and  projects  of  a  civic  nature.  While 
rest  rooms,  coox)erative  buying  and  selling  associations,  home  industries,  can- 
ning centers,  and  the  like  have  always  been  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  com- 
munity activities  of  home  demonstration  work,  the  community  phases  of  the 
work  undertaken  during  1922  reflect  a  greater  development  of  social- 
mindedness  (239). 

BOYS'  AND   GIRLS*   CLUB  WORK.   1920  TO   1923 

After  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  particularly  during 
the  war  period,  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  had  grown  rapidly. 
The  number  of  members  enrolled  in  the  clubs  had  risen  from  300.000 
in  1915  to  over  1.000.000  at  the  close  of  1918.  It  then  declined 
rapidly  to  450,000  members  in  1920.  During  the  war  many  city  boys 
and  girls  had  joined  the  clubs,  especially  in  the  school  and  home 
garden  movement.  The  increase  of  special  club  agents  paid  with 
war-emergency  fnnds,  and  the  employment  at  that  time  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  county  agricultural  and  home  demon.stration  agents, 
accounted  largely  for  the  great  enrollment  in  the  clubs.  On  July 
1,  1917,  there  were  54  State  leaders.  83  assistant  vState  leaders,  and 
161  county  leaders  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work;  in  1919  there  were 
64  State  leaders.  89  assistant  State  leaders,  and  538  coimty  leaders; 
at  the  end  of  1921  there  were  60  State  leaders,  60  assistant  State  lead- 
ers, and  ISO  county  leaders.  In  spite  of  this  diminution  of  paid  lead- 
ers for  this  special  purpose,  the  junior  extension  Avork  was  more  firmly 
established  than  ever  before,  and  the  number  of  members  enrolled 
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in  1922  was  over  600,000.  The  large  force  of  State  leaders  and  assist- 
ant State  leaders  in  this  work  stimulated  the  interest  of  county- 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents.  Greater  attention  was 
given  to  the  selection  and  training  of  voluntary  local  leaders  of  the 
clubs,  and  the  number  of  such  leaders  had  increased  greatly.  The 
organization  and  work  of  the  clubs  had  become  standardized,  and 
club  enterprises  were  more  closely  linked  with  the  program  of  exten- 
sion work  for  adults. 

Standards  for  the  organization  and  work  of  J^oung  people's  clubs 
and  for  the  products  which  they  marketed  were  established  early  in 
the  demonstration  work  in  the  South.  Distinctive  insignia,  uniforms, 
caps,  aprons,  badges,  and  banners  denoted  membership  and  made 
it  enjoyable  to  the  young. 

The  first  regular  design  for  the  boys'  corn  club  had  a  grain  of 
corn  in  the  center  with  the  four  clover  leaves  around  it.  Various 
designs  showed  ears  and  stalks  of  corn  on  banners,  badges,  and 
ribbons.  At  one  time  they  made  '"  extensive  use  of  a  button  marked 
'  Demonstrator.' " 

The  girls'  clubs  early  used  a  badge  showing  a  tomato  with  a  clover 
leaf  upon  it.  The  motto,  "  To  make  the  best  better,"  was  suggested 
by  Miss  Carrie  Harrison,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  1911  O.  H.  Benson  was  brought  into  the  Washington  office  as 
an  assistant  in  club  work.  He  had  been  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Iowa,  where  he  had  organized  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  As  a 
badge,  he  had  used  a  three-leaf  clover  and  H's  representing  head, 
liand,  and  heart.  It  was  suggested  by  O.  B.  Martin,  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  club  work  in  the  South  from  its  beginning,  that  anolhei- 
leaf  and  H.  representing  health,  be  added  to  produce  a  four-leaf 
clover.  After  the  girls  began  to  make  exhibits  of  canned  tomatoes 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  at  fairs  and  offer  them  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Jane  S.  McKimmon,  State  agent  in  North  Carolina,  suggested  that 
standard  i)rofhicts  should  have  a  special  brand  name.  A  number  of 
suggestions  for  this  brand  Avere  made,  and  finally  at  the  conference 
for  education  in  the  South,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1913,  Mr.  Martin 
.suggested  that  (he  figure  4  might  be  used  in  front  of  the  H  for  this 
purpose.  This  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  State  agents 
present.  The  4-H  brand  was  first  put  on  a  tomato  label  widely  used. 
It  soon  came  into  use  to  label  many  products  sold  by  the  boys  as  well 
as  the  girls  and  appeared  on  diflVrent  club  insignia.  It  has  since 
been  used  to  designate  the  standard  clubs  throughout  the  country. 

When  the  Office  of  Farm  iManagement  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry undertook  in  1912  to  ]iush  the  development  of  boys'  and  girls' 
rlubs  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  Afr.  IVnson  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  office  for  the  purpose  {22S).  The  ninnber  of  States 
cooperating  in  (his  work  increased  from  3  in  1912  to  32  in  191S. 
There  was  liien  great  variety  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  club 
activities.  For  the  purpose  of  regulating  competition  in  State  and 
interstiite  contests,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  was  found  desirable  to 
establish  a  distin^'t  class  of  standard  clnbs.  At  the  beginninir  of  191 H 
the  Washington  office  and  the  Stat(>  club  leaders  ajireed  on  the  follow- 
ing re(|iiirenients  for  a  slamlard  club;  (1)  A  membership  of  at  least 
five  engaged  in  the  same  project,  (2)  a  locnl  cliil)  leader  thi-oiiLdiout 
the  year,  (3)  a  local  club  organization  with  officers  and  a  constitution, 
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(4)  a  definite  club  profrram  for  the  year,  (5)  at  least  six  reffiilar 
meetings  during  llie  year,  uith  a  secretary  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
meetings  and  of  the  progress  of  each  memljer,  (G)  a  local  exhibit 
annually,  (7)  a  club  demonstration  team  to  give  at  least  one  public 
demonstration  in  the  home  community,  (8)  at  least  GO  per  cent  of 
the  members  must  complete  their  demonstrations  and  file  a  report 
with  the  county  or  State  leader,  (9)  a  judging  team  chosen  by  com- 
petition of  the  members,  (10)  an  achievement-day  program  on  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  (11)  the  club  must  hold  membership  in  the  farm 
bureau  or  other  county  extension  organization.  When  the  first  four 
re(|uii-ements  wore  met,  a  charter  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  extension  director  and  leader  was  to  be  granted. 
When  all  the  requirements  were  met  in  a  single  year,  the  club  was  to 
receive  a  seal  of  achievement.  Each  State  champion  was  to  become 
a  life  member  of  the  National  All-Star  Club.  In  1918  there  were 
119  such  champions. 

In  a  report  on  club  work  in  1921,  George  E.  Farrell  and  Miss 
Gertrude  L.  Warren,  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and 
West,  described  the  progress  of  the  club  movement  during  the  10 
years  1912-1921  {2-37).  The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  con- 
clusions : 

In  its  early  stages,  the  club  work  consisted  principally  of  "con- 
tests." Corn  and  other  products  were  exhibited  at  local  and  county 
fairs,  and  prizes  were  based  entirely  on  the  exhibits.  Then  followed 
production  contests.  These  became  popular  and  gave  publicity  to 
the  problems  of  the  farm.  They  led  to  net-profit  contests,  which  had 
weak  demonstrational  value  because  they  centered  the  attention  of 
the  public  on  the  profit  rather  than  on  the  practice.  The  schools,  led 
in  some  cuses  by  school  superintendents,  did  much  to  make  the  early 
club  work  a  success  and  were  particularly  favorable  to  it  as  a  means 
of  bringing  teachers  and  parents  together.  It  was  believed  that 
when  the  club  contests  were  brought  into  cooperation  with  extension 
departments  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  with  the  assistance  of 
trained  subject-matter  specialists,  they  would  do  much  to  promote 
better  practices  in  agriculture  and  to  increase  the  interest  of  country 
boys  and  girls  in  farm  and  general  community  activities.  "  Thus  the 
objective  of  the  contest  developed  from  that  of  the  promotion  of 
interest  in  agricidture  and  home  making  to  that  of  the  demonstration 
of  better  methods  of  agriculture  and  home  making  and  insured  for 
the  young  people  involved  a  sound  educational  program  affording 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  community  responsibility  and 
leadership."  In  this  way  the  contest  became  a  ''subactivity  "  "in  the 
junior  extension  program. 

Other  types  of  contests  were  developed,  ''the  most  common  being 
the  judging  contests,  demonstration  team  contests,  and  the  county 
and  State  contests  between  individual  club  members  or  organized  dub 
groups." 

Early  in  cooperative  extension  work  with  boys  and  girls,  the  term 
"projcft"  took  the  place  of  "contests,"  distinguishing  the  work  of 
the  indivifiual  club  member.  The  "basis  of  award"  was  a  set  of 
state-wide  recjuirements,  rather  inflexible  and  imposed  on  the  work- 
ers without  much  regard  for  individual  or  community  needs.  But  as 
county   agenta   and   coopiuating    farm   organizations    increased    in 
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number  the  club  programs  became  more  flexible  and  -were  more  often 
based  on  county  or  community  problems.    More  recently — 

the  club  programs  are  planned  to  coordinate  the  community  and  county  exten- 
sion programs,  which  are  formulated  after  a  thorough  survey  or  study  has  been 
made  of  the  county,  and  only  those  boys  and  gii'Is  are  encouraged  to  be  demon- 
strators who  are  capable  of  carrying  a  demonstration  to  completion  in  an 
effective  way. 

The  policy  of  having  the  club  demonstration  conform  to  the  actual  agricul- 
tural and  home  needs  of  each  rural  community,  as  determined  by  the  people 
themselves  in  consultation  with  county  extension  agents,  is  regarded  as  the 
chief  change  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  since  its  development  in  a  national 
way. 

This  plan  has  been  justified  by  experience  since  "it  has  been  found 
that  the  demonstrations  conducted  by  boys  and  girls  have  carried 
over  into  community  practice  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy." 

'•  The  basis  of  award "  in  club  contests  has  continued  to  be  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  by  State  club  leaders.  "Hardly  any  two 
States  have  the  same  basis  of  award  for  any  one  club  activity. 
Quantity,  quality,  net  profit,  record,  and  story  have  all  been  con- 
sidered as  important  phases  of  the  basis  of  award."  Xow  that  the 
demonstrational  value  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  has  been  proved, 
club  leaders  are  considering  methods  of  extending  the  influence  of 
club  demonstration. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  county  extension  program,  club  records  and 
reports  are  gaining  in  importance  through  the  wider  use  made  of  them  by 
the  young  i)eople,  first,  in  showing  others,  especially  the  members  of  tlie 
county  extension  organization,  how  the  objects  of  the  demonstrations  are 
realized,  and,  second,  in  presenting  to  tbe  public,  especially  through  the  work 
of  the  demonstration  teams  and  tbe  press,  more  accurate  data  on  yields 
and  cost  of  production  than  were  possible  during  the  earlier  stages  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work   (237). 

Field  days,  tours,  judging  contests,  team  demonstrations  in  public, 
achievement  days,  and  fairs  or  exhibits  have  become  increasingly 
impoi-tant  in  junior  extension  work.  Such  activities  have  helped 
to  eliminate  (h'lidgery  in  farm  work,  break  down  local  ])rejudices, 
and  (k'veloj)  social  intercourse  in  rural  communities.  They  are  one 
of  the  best  means  of  interesting  adults  in  the  work.  "  Through 
organized  club  cfTort,  boys  and  girls  become  a  i)otent  factor  in  car- 
rying out  the  conmiunity  program  of  work  and  in  spreading  the 
influence  of  the  demonstration  in  the  community."  Through  such 
work,  too,  farm  boys  and  girls  are  becoming  physically  tit,  mentally 
alert,  and  gcnci-ally  cflicicnt.  Through  the  principle  of  self-help, 
Ihey  are  (Jev('lo|)ing  wlioicsonic  attitudes  toward  tlie  work  of  th<>  home 
and  the  farm  with  its  dianging  conditions  and  are  learning  to 
solve  in  a  nalni-al  and  |»ractical  way  the  economic  problems  that  all 
farm  young  people  must  meet. 

liecause  jtaid  leadership  can  not  be  extended  to  smaller  units  than 
(he  county,  the  importance  of  capable  and  trained  local  voluntary 
leaders  is  apparent.  Adults  whose  ability  for  leadershij)  has  been 
shown  by  their  assistance  with  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  often 
become  powerful  factors  in  community  development.  And  in  wdl- 
organi/.e(|  extension  work  p<'rsons  of  this  kind  often  have  acted  as 
projj'ct  leaders  with  both  adidls  an<l  young  people.  "Trainifig  con- 
ferences for  project  or  local  club  Icadeis  have  j)roved  increasingly 
cfleclive  as  they  have  become  better  understood," 
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AVhile  tlio  county  afirriciiltural  and  homo  demonstration  agents 
have  done  much  to  develop  the  junior  extension  work,  and  thus  far 
are  the  main  county  paid  leaders,  the  important-e  of  county  cluij 
agents  giving  their  entire  time  to  boys'  and  girls'  worlc  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  In  1921  there  were  only  126  county  club 
af^ents  in  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States,  as  compared  with 
ai)out  1,500  county  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents. 
Yet  those  club  agents  enrolled  35  per  cent  of  all  the  club  members  in 
those  States,  and  organized  41  per  cent  of  all  tiie  clubs  in  operation 
that  year.  In  the  48  States  in  1922  the  average  number  of  club 
members  completing  their  work  was,  for  those  under  the  direction 
of  county  agricultural  agents,  44;  for  those  under  the  direction  of 
home  demonstration  agents,  185;  and  for  those  under  the  direction 
of  club  agents,  349  per  agent. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  great  number  of  farm  boys  and  girls  out 
of  school  will  not  be  reached  by  the  junior  extension  work  until 
means  are  provided  for  the  employment  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  count}''  club  agents. 

EXTENSION   WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 

A  force  of  negro  men  and  women  agents  carry  on  extension  work 
among  people  of  their  own  race  in  the  Southern  States  and  supple- 
ment the  considerable  amount  of  work  white  agents  have  done  and 
are  doing  which  benefits  the  negro  farming  ])eople.  J.  A.  Evans, 
assistant  chief  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  who 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  negro  extension  work  from  the  time 
it  began,  recently  described  this  work  in  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Circular  355,  from  which  the  following  summary 
has  been  prepared  (234). 

The  necessity  of  extending  the  benefits  of  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  to  the  negro  people  maj'^  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  there  are  more  tlian 
92(^.000  negro  farmers  operating  about  27,000,000  acres  of  improved 
land  in  farms,  chiefly  in  16  Southern  States.  The  desirability  of 
having  some  negro  agents  was  seen  almost  as  soon  as  farm  demon- 
stration work  was  begun.  In  November,  1906,  the  first  negro  agent 
was  apjwinted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  and  a  month  later  another  agent  was 
appointed  in  cooperation  with  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia. 

Up  to  1909  only  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  had  been 
added  to  the  States  in  which  negro  agents  were  employed  and  their 
total  number  was  nine.  The  first  negro  woman  agent,  Mrs.  Annie 
Peters,  was  employed  in  Okfuskee  County,  Okla..  in  1912,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boley,  a  negro  town. 
She  was  still  at  work  there  in  1923.  When  the  Smith-Lever  Act  went 
into  effect  there  were  about  100  negro  men  and  women  agents  in  11 
States.  Since  then  the  number  of  such  agents  has  steadily  increased. 
At  the  close  of  1923  tliere  were  294  negro  agents  in  16  States,  an 
increase  of  44  during  the  year. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia had  from  10  to  25  negro  men  county  agents,  and  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  had  from  10  to  16  negro  women 
county  agents.     Many  of  the  counties  had  both  men  and  women 
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ao-enls,  but  in  some  States  one  agent  worked  in  a  number  of  counties. 
Work  was  regularly  carried  on  in  2G0  counties,  and  some  work  was 
done  in  30  or  40  additional  counties,  especially  by  club  agents  and 
other  supervisory  agents. 

Since  January  1,  1919,  T.  M.  Campbell  and  J.  B.  Pierce  have  been 
employed  as  general  field  agents  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Work  to  represent  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  nefro  extension  work.  Their  headquarters  are  at  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton  Institutes,  respectively. 

Their  duties  are  (1)  to  cooperate  with  State  directors  and  other  white  super- 
visory agents,  organizations,  and  individuals  within  the  States  in  developing 
negro  extension  work;  (2)  to  assist  negro  State  supervisory  agents  in  planning 
work,  preparing  reports,  establishing  relationships,  and  generally  in  getting 
more  uniform  and  efficient  service  from  the  local  agents;  and  (3)  to  study  the 
best  methods  of  doing  extension  work  among  negroes,  as  developed  anjrwhere 
in  their  territorj',  and  to  take  such  information  to  agents  in  other  States  {23.'f). 

In  1923,  4  States  employed  negro  men  State  leaders  and  11  had 
assistant  or  district  leaders,  7  had  negro  women  supervisory  agents, 
and  6  had  negro  club  leaders.  Generally  these  supervisory  agents  are 
located  at  the  State  negro  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  The 
entire  negro  force,  except  the  two  general  field  agents,  are  a  part 
of  the  cooperative  extension  organization  in  the  several  States  and 
work  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  extension  director 
at  the  white  agricultural  college.  Negro  agents  receive  subject- 
matter  assistance  from  specialists  on  the  extension  staffs  of  the  white 
colleges  and  from  the  heads  of  departments  of  the  negro  colleges. 
They  also  are  helped  by  the  white  county  agents  and  their  supervisory 
officers.  Agents'  conferences,  short  courses  for  adults  and  club  mem- 
bers, and  meetings  of  agents  and  farmers  are  annually  held  at  the 
negro  colleges.  Regional  conferences  of  tlie  negro  suprvisory  agents 
with  white  officers  of  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services  have 
been  held  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1923  a  similar  conference, 
including  agents  from  all  the  States  employing  negro  agents,  was 
held  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

The  funds  used  for  negro  extension  agents  increased  from  $4,184 
in  1908  and  $149,2(54  in  1918  to  $385,085  in  1923.  These  funds  came 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Federal  and 
State  Smith-Lever  funds,  county  appropriations,  and  local  private 
sources. 

In  most  States  county  appropriations  for  support  of  negro  extension  work 
are  increasing.  Progressive  white  citizens  in  niiiny  counties  help  to  bring  about 
tJH'  appointment  of  negm  agents  Ity  appearing  bcfoiv  county  courts  or  chambers 
of  conmierce  to  urge  support.  Local  funds  for  agents'  salaries  often  come  from 
other  sources,  Negro  county  councils  or  suitervisory  boards,  in  a  nuiniier  of 
States!  have  raised  the  required  funds  .nmong  members  of  their  own  race. 
Hanks,  and  even  iirivate  indivichials,  contrilmte  thrmigli  the  college  for  county 
work.'  In  Missouri,  the  work  of  the  one  agent  is  almost  entirely  financed  by  a 
negro  farm  bureau.  Chambers  of  commerce,  business  men's  leagues,  and  other 
civic  organizations  in  .some  counties  supply  the  local  funds  required  to  procure 
an  agent   (.iS^). 

For  the  year  ended  .Time  30,  1923.  (he  amounts  used  from  dilTerent 
sourros  were  as  follows:  For  negro  men  agents,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agri.ulttire  $48,2S4.  Smith-Lever  $179,458.  county  and 
loral  funds  $20,702;  for  nt'gro  women  agents.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  $14,025,  Smith-Lever  $63,598,  county  ami  local 
funds  $21,006. 
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The  ^'oiuTal  plan  of  lU'^ao  extension  work  is  the  same  as  that  for 
white  extension  work  but  is  made  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible. 

Tlio  aim  is  to  reach  ncKm  fanners  and  (lu'ir  families  and  to  inlluence  tliem 
to  adopt  better  farm  practices,  to  lielp  tliein  to  increase  tlieir  earning  capacity, 
and  to  improve  tlieir  iivin;,'  conditions;  and  also  to  interest  ue^ro  boys  and  Kirls 
in  farm  activities,  and  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  improved  methods  in  farming 
ami  home  making. 

Some  form  of  community  ort'anization,  usually  an  agricultural  club,  is  utilized 
in  each  county  that  has  a  ne.LTo  agent.  Ci'mniunity  clubs  elect  local  leaders, 
help  make  programs  of  work,  raise  funds  for  club  equipment  and  for  premiums 
at  local  fairs  and  exhibits,  provide  social  entertainment,  and  assist  generally 
in  promoting  various  phases  of  tlu'  extension  program  for  their  community  and 
county.  Through  the  community  club,  cooperative  purchases  of  lime,  fertilizers, 
seeds,  and  other  supplies  are  made  at  substantial  savings  to  their  members. 

In  Texas  and  some  other  States,  a  community  council  or  board  assists  in 
making  and  executing  programs.  A  central  county  organization,  known  as  a 
county  .supervisory  board  or  county  council  of  agriculture,  also  exists  in  most 
of  the  counties  in  several  States.  *  *  *  However  organized,  these  central 
organizati(ms  function  in  much  tlie  same  way.  They  hold  meetings  with  agents 
at  stated  intervals,  usually  monthly,  to  discuss  progress  and  to  make  plans. 
They  assist  in  conducting  county  fairs,  campaigns,  rallies,  camps,  picnics,  tours, 
and  other  extension  activities  during  the  year.  Often  they  raise  money  to 
defray  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  State  short  course,  for  premiums  at  com- 
munity and  county  fairs,  and  for  other  educational  or  extension  purposes.  In 
some  counties,  these  organizati(ms  also  raise  funds  to  help  pay  the  local  agent's 
salary  or  expenses.  It  is  in  coumiunity  clubs  that  voluntary  leadership  is 
developed  and  utilized.  The  total  number  of  voluntary  county,  community,  and 
local  leaders  actually  engaged  In  forw^arding  adult  negro  demonstration  work 
in  1923  was  7.575. 

Besides  these  definite  extension  organizations,  many  cooperating  organiza- 
tions assist  in  carrying  out  programs  of  work  in  counties.  Leading  among  these 
have  been  negro  chambers  of  connnerce,  school  officials  and  teachers,  lodges, 
federati(ms  of  women's  clubs,  health  societies,  and  negro  farmers'  unions.  The 
great  number  of  different  organizations,  white  and  black,  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  reports  of  1923  as  having  cooijerated  in  carrying  on  county  work  is  very 
encouraging.  Perhaps  the  rural  negro  churches  were  first  of  all  in  the  extent 
of  encouragement  and  support  given  to  extension  work  in  the  counties.  Few 
agents  from  any  State  fail  to  mention  the  church  as  one  of  their  best  cooperators 
in  carrying  out  the  programs  of  work  (2.?4)- 

In  1923  nef^ro  a<rents  carried  on  a  lar^re  number  of  field  demonstra- 
tions in  soil  improvement,  terracinjr,  drainace,  and  with  cereals, 
leofumes,  foraofe  crops,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  other  spe- 
cial crops,  fruits  and  veo-etables,  and  home  o:ardens.  Tlie  raisiuL'  of 
poultry,  pigs,  and  dairy  cows  for  family  use  was  a  large  item  in  the 
livestock  work. 

A  considerable  number  of  farmers  were  assisted  in  keeping  ac- 
counts and  in  obtaining  loans  through  Federal  land  banks.  About 
100  cooperative  marketing  associations  were  organized  among 
negroes,  and  numerous  small  cooperative  associations  were  formed  to 
buy  fertilizers,  seed,  and  other  farm  supplies. 

The  affiliation  of  negro  farmers  with  county  and  local  organizations  of  all 
sorts  increa.sed  greatly  throughout  the  year.  Thousands  of  negro  farmers  in 
all  the  Southern  States  have  become  members  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other 
cooperative  marketing  associations  which  negro  local  agents,  in  common  with 
white  extension  agents,  assisted  in  promoting.  So  many  negro  farmers  are 
members  of  the  cooperative  tobacco-marketing  association  in  Virginia  that  the 
assocation  has  employed  a  negro  field  agent  to  work  exclusively  among  them 

"Women  agents  in  about  100  counties  in  11  States  joined  \yith 
the  men  in  the  work  in  dairying,  poultry,  gardening,  fruit  growing, 
beautification  of  home  grounds,  building  and  remodeling  of  houses 
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and  other  farm  buildings,  and  home  sanitation.  They  also  carried  on 
work  with  negro  women  on  foods  and  nutrition,  canning,  clothing, 
and  household  equipment  and  management.  A  better-balanced  diet 
for  adults  and  children,  school  lunches,  care  of  children,  prevention 
of  diseases,  screening  of  houses,  and  building  of  sanitary  toilets  were 
emphasized.  "  In  many  counties  communit}^  kitchens  were  built  or 
rooms  in  schools  or  churches  assigned  for  the  purpose  and  equipped 
with  the  necessary  utensils  and  furnished  by  the  club  women.''  The 
men  and  women  agents  organized  2,970  clubs  with  an  enrollment  of 
21,629  boys  and  33,873  girls.  School  teachers  were  largely  repre- 
sented among  the  6,792  county,  community,  and  local  leaders  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  club  work. 

Agents  trained  277  demonstration  teams  of  boys  and  305  of  girls,  who  gave 
demonstrations  of  various  club  activities  at  rallies,  encampments,  and  com- 
munity and  county  fairs.  Two  hundred  and  five  junior  judging  teams  were 
also  trained  and  competed  in  various  judging  events. 

Club  exhibits  made  up  a  large  part  of  all  exhibits  at  fairs  and  won  many 
cash  premiums  and  other  awards.  Tens  of  thousands  of  negro  boys  and  girls 
learned  practical  lessons  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  earned  some 
money  through  club  work  in  1923,  and  at  the  same  time  helped  to  influence 
others  to  do  better  farming  or  to  improve  the  home  living  or  surroundings. 

Every  negro  agricultural  college  in  the  South  has  felt  the  influence  of  club 
work  in  its  enrollment  in  agricultural  and  home-economic  classes.  In  1923,  939 
negro  club  boys  and  girls  were  reported  to  have  entered  college,  and  every 
negro  college  had  many  former  club  boys  and  girls  enrolled.  Most  of  these 
were  inspired  by  club  work  to  seek  a  better  education,  and  many  earned  a 
large  part  of  the  necessary  money  to  pay  tuition  and  expenses  by  their  dul) 
activities   (23//). 

Short  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  negroes  and 
their  families  were  generally  held  at  the  negro  agricultural  col- 
leges. Under  the  influence  of  the  agents,  exhibits  were  made  by 
negroes  at  784  community,  county,  and  State  fairs  during  1923,  In 
several  counties  in  different  States  white  and  negro  county  fairs  were 
combined  that  year  for  the  first  time. 

'•  The  community  fairs  were  well  attended  by  both  negro  and 
white  farmers,  as  well  as  by  business  and  professional  men  interested 
in  the  progress  of  negro  farmers."  Bankers  and  other  business  men 
often  contributed  liberally  for  premiums. 

The  movable  school,  which  for  years  has  been  a  unique  and  valuable  feature 
of  negro  agents'  work  in  Alabama,  was  continued  on  a  larger  scale  in  1923. 
Similar  work  was  begun  in  Mississippi.  Tiie  movable  school  is  conducted 
in  Alabama  by  three  agents,  one  man  and  two  women,  who  travel  through  the 
country  in  an  esi>ecially  built  and  er|uii)p(Hl  motor  truck,  holding  one  to  six- 
day  sessions  in  various  communities  in  tlie  coiuUies,  in  which  they  are  assiste<J 
by  the  local  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents.  They  also  hold  one-day 
meetings  in  sr)me  counties  that  have  no  agent. 

Tiie  program  of  tbese  schools  embraces  demon.strations  and  lectures  on  health 
and  winitation,  farm  and  home  imi)rovement,  care  of  poultry,  and  care  and 
Imftrovemeiit  of  livestock.  Throiigh  po.sters,  handbills,  and  other  means  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meetings  are  thoroughly  advertised,  and  the  attendance 
is  always  large.  Men,  wrmien,  boys,  and  girls  are  grouju-d  in  separate  classes 
and  given  instruction  in  practical  .'.ubjects.  Such  a  school,  by  prearrangement, 
is  staged  at  some  negro  farmer's  Imme,  and  part  of  tlie  instruction  Is  in  the 
remodeling,  reiiairlng,  and  Improvement  of  tlie  farmhouse  and  its  surround- 
ings by  the  local  farmers,  under  tbe  Instruction  of  the  agents.  Terraces  are 
made,  poultry  houses  and  sanitary  toilets  erected,  houses  screened  and  paint(>d. 
and  stpfts  built.  On  the  inside  the  women  scrub,  disinfect,  renovate,  and 
rearrange,  nn  that  when  the  school  is  over  tl\e  house  is  lil<e  new.  The  object 
Is  llrst  to  lnii)r<'ss  on  tin-  conunutdfy  the  vabie  of  these  improvements,  and  second 
to  tea<'b  the  farmers  themselves  how  to  do  the  work.    The  equipment  for  teach- 
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Ing  women  and  f»irl.s  consists  of  steam-pressure  oanners,  fireless  cookers,  food 
choppers,  tal)Ie  t'ciiiipnient,  and  material  for  toachint,'  tlic  ciittiiiK  and  fitting 
of  clotliiii^',  and  tlic  nial<iM.i:  of  dress  forms,  iiiatln'sses,  ru^rs,  aii(i  curtains. 

Witii  tlie  Alai)ania  selmol  aisn  pies  a  liealtii  nurse  maintiiined  l).v  tlie  State 
lieaitli  department  (•iioi)eratin^'  with  tlie  Tusi<e;,'ee  Inslitnle,  who  f,dves  instruc- 
tion in  earing  for  tlio  sielv,  preserving  liealth,  applying  lirst  aid  for  accident 
or  sicl<ness,  and  allied  suhjeets. 

After  stated  worlving  liours  each  day,  the  r(>st  of  the  afternoon  is  given 
over  to  recn»ation  and  entertainment.  For  tliis  purpose  the  truck  carries 
tug-of-war  rope,  volley  hall  and  net,  various  health  games,  and  a  motion- 
picture  machine.     It  is  ('(piipped  with  a  lighting  plant. 

Huring  1!»J.S  the  teaching  force  of  the  movahle  school  spent  1G4  days  in 
tlu>  lield,  held  22  extension  scliools  in  as  many  counties,  whicii  included  all 
counties  that  had  agents,  and  reached  07  c(»nununities  in  Alaliama.  Tlu;  total 
attendance  at  tliese  schools  was  24,447  men,  women,  and  childn-n.  Both  county 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents  consider  that  tlie  movable  school 
was  of  great  help  to  them  in  their  counties.  It  stimulated  interest  in  all 
lines  of  work  and  advertised  the  programs  of  w(u-k  in  the  county  as  nothing 
else  could.  The  movahle  school  in  Mississippi,  during  the  first  year,  specialized 
on  home  improvement  witli  excellent  results.  The  supervising  agent  believes 
that  the  movable  school  will  have  a  permanent  place  in  programs  of  future 
negro  work  in  that  State  (234). 

After  the  close  of  the  World  "War,  extension  work  among  negroes 
was  carried  on  with  difficulty.  A  spirit  of  unrest  prevailed,  due  to 
tlie  returning  soldiers  and  was  increased  by  professional  agitators. 
Unrest  was  intensified  by  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions  which 
followed.  Many  negroes  left  the  farms  and  went  to  near-by  towns 
or  to  cities  in  the  North.  In  this  unfortunate  situation  the  negro 
extension  agents  did  a  great  service  by  persuading  many  of  their 
people  to  make  a  more  careful  and  intelligent  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions at  home,  before  venturing  into  work  with  which  the}^  were  not 
familiar  and  into  communities  where  they  Avould  be  strangers,  and 
by  providing  them  with  usefid  instruction  and  work  which  occupied 
their  minds  and  helped  them  to  continue  farm  life  Avith  better  results. 
Both  white  and  negro  agents  did  much  to  improve  tlie  relations  be- 
tween the  races  and  to  obtain  for  the  negroes  better  opportunities  for 
education  and  more  profitable  disposal  of  their  farm  products. 

GENERAL  STATUS   OF   COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN   1923 

In  the  nine  years  following  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
the  funds  for  extension  work  from  all  sources  had  risen  from  $3,597,- 
23G  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  to  $18,821,14-1  in  1923.  In  the  latter  year 
the  regular  Smith-Lever  fund  was  $4,580,000,  the  supplementary 
Smith-Lever  fund  $1,300,000,  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
fund,  $1,027,981,  and  the  funds  from  department  bureaus  $45,221, 
making  a  total  Federal  appropriation  of  $6,953,202.  From  sources 
within  the  States,  the  offset  for  regular  and  supplementary  Smith- 
Lever  fimds  was  $5,400,000,  additional  State  and  college  fimds 
$1,028,572,  county  funds  $4,125,075,  contributions  from  farm  bureaus 
and  miscellaneous  .sources  $713,695,  a  total  of  $11,867,942.  To  these 
funds  there  was  added  for  the  maintenance  of  the  AVashington  exten- 
sion office,  about  $214,000.  The  extension  fimds  in  the  States  were 
used  ajjproximately  for  the  following  puij)oses:  Administration, 
$1,015,000;  county-agent  work,  $9,038,000:  home  demonstration 
work,  $3,013,000;  boys'  club  work,  $1,112,000;  extensicm  specialists, 
$3,239,000;  extension  schools,  fairs,  publications,  and  miscellaneous, 
$504,000. 
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The  number  of  cooperative  extension  employees  June  30,  1923,  was 
as  follows:  Men  in  county  agricultural  agent  work,  directors  and 
State  leadei-s,  56;  assistant  State  leaders  and  district  agents.  111; 
county  agents  and  assistants,  2,158;  local  negro  agents,  179;  total, 
2  504 ;  women  in  home  demonstration  work.  State  leaders,  43 ;  assist- 
ant State  leaders  and  district  agents,  74;  county  agents  and  assistants, 
834;  local  negro  agents,  104;  total,  1,055;  men  and  women  in  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work.  State  leaders,  42 ;  assistant  State  leaders,  60 ; 
county  leaders,  163;  total,  255;  extension  specialists  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  about  750 ;  grand  total 
of  cooperative  extension  employees,  4,564.  During  the  calendar  year 
1922  about  885,000  demonstrations  were  conducted  by  farmers  or 
members  of  their  families  guided  by  the  various  classes  of  extension 
agents. 

During  the  period  following  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
cooperative  extension  work  became  permanently  established  as  a 
nation-wide  system  of  practical  education  for  the  farming  people 
out  of  school.  It  had  also  been  demonstrated  that  great  good  would 
come  to  agriculture  and  country  life  by  the  cooperation  in  this 
great  enterprise  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  county  governments  and 
the  farming  people  as  individuals  or  as  represented  by  their 
organizations. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  EXTENSION  WORK 

When  the  States  Relations  Service  was  established  in  1915  it 
was  intended  that  it  should  broadly  represent  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  relations  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
schools,  and  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  carry  on  the  Federal 
experiment  stations  in  Alaska  and  the  insular  territories,  and  the 
investigations  in  home  economics.  Such  an  arrangement  promoted 
correlation  of  all  the  dejiartment's  activities  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
During  this  period  policies  and  relationsliips  resuUing  from  the 
nation-wide  organization  of  the  cooperative  extension  work  had  to  be 
determined  and  fitted  to  the  more  complex  organization  of  the  State 
institutions  ff)r  agricultural  education  and  research. 

lint  as  the  dei)artment''s  organization  grew  in  extent  and  com- 
j)lo\-ity  and  involved  more  numci-ous  and  inti'icat'e  relationshij)s  with 
State  institutions  and  affairs,  it  became  evident  that  a  reorganization 
of  its  ovei-head  adniinisti'at ive  oflices  was  necessary.  The  activities 
of  the  dei)artment  groujJCMl  themselves  somewhat  distinctly  under 
four  main  heads,  (1)  research,  (2)  extension  work,  (3)  regulatory 
and  service  work,  and  (4)  jjublicity  and  publications. 

Work  in  these  separate  lines  was  generally  conducted  in  the  several 
l)ure;nis  of  the  department,  and  there  was  need  for  the  correlation 
of  their  ell'orts.  To  meet  this  situation,  authority  was  obtained 
from  (  ongi-ess  to  a])j)oinl  dii-erioi-s  of  scientific  wori<,  extension  work, 
and  regulatory  woru,  who  should  have  general  supeivision  of  the 
dep:irlnient*s  activities  in  these  lines,  res|)ectively.  Comltining  the 
pulilicity  work  of  the  dei)artment  and  the  i)reparation  and  distri- 
bution of  |)ul)lirations  in  a  single  oflice  was  contcniplated.  luil  was 
not  brought   aI)oiif   until  lat<'r. 

This  reorganization  resulteil  in  the  aliolislunent  of  the  States 
Kelations  Ser\ice  on  .lune  .')(».    I9ii3. 
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TIio  OlHce  of  Experiment  Stations  was  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  director  of  scientific  work.  The  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work  was  made  a  part  of  an  extension  service,  which 
also  included  the  Oflice  of  Exhibits  and  the  OfRce  of  Motion  Pictures. 
The  Ollice  of  Home  Economics  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  l)Ui-eau. 
The  small  division  of  agricultural  instruction  was  put  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  former  director  of  the  States  Relations 
Service,  who  Mas  attaciied  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  as  a  specialist 
in  States  relations  work. 

Tiie  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  was  thus  in  a  position 
to  deal  more  effectively,  through  the  director  of  extension  work,  with 
all  the  bureaus  engaging  in  extension  work  and  to  correlate  the 
department's  activities  more  fully  with  the  extension  work  of  the 
State  institutions.  To  aid  in  the  correlation  of  the  department's 
extension  work  with  that  of  the  several  States,  specialists  in  the 
main  activities  of  the  bureaus  were  attached  to  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work.  These  included  specialists  in  agronomy, 
horticulture,  forestry,  plant  pathology,  animal  husbandry,  agri- 
cultural economics,  and  home  economics. 

APPENDIX 

SMITH-LEVER  ACT 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  several  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order  to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  relating 
to  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  to  encourage  the  application  of  the 
same,  there  may  be  inaugurated  in  connection  with  the  college  or  colleges  in 
each  State  now  receiving,  or  which  may  hereafter  receive,  the  benefits  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled 
"An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"  (Twelfth 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  five  hundred  and  three),  and  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  (Twenty-sixth  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  four  hundred  and  seventeen  and  chapter  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one),  agricultural  extension  work  which  shall  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  That  in  any  State  in 
which  two  or  more  such  colleges  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  established  the 
appropriations  hereinafter  made  to  such  State  shall  be  administered  by  such 
college  or  colleges  as  the  legislature  of  such  State  may  direct :  Provided  further. 
That,  pending  the  inauguration  and  development  of  the  cooperative  extension 
work  herein  authorized,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  discontinue 
either  the  farm  management  work  or  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration 
work  as  now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the 
giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several 
communities,  and  imparting  to  such  jjersons  information  on  said  subjects 
through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otiu-rwise;  and  this  work  shall 
be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  said  cooperative  agri- 
cultural extension  work  and  the  ni'ces,sary  printing  and  distributing  of  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  same,  there  is  ix.'rmaneully  appropriated,  out  of  any 
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money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $480,000  for  each 
year,  $10,000  of  which  shall  be  paid  annually,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, to  each  State  which  shall  by  action  of  its  legislature  assent  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act:  Provided,  That  payment  of  such  installments  of  the  appro- 
priation hereinbefore  made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  may,  in  the  absence  of  prior  legislative  assent,  be  made  upon  the  assent 
of  the  governor  thereof,  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  Pro- 
vided further,  That  there  is  also  appropriated  an  additional  sum  of  $600,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  the  foregoing  appropriation  first  becomes 
available,  and  for  each  year  thereafter  for  seven  years  a  sum  exceeding  by 
$i500.000  the  sum  apprupriated  for  each  preceding  year,  and  for  each  year 
thereafter  there  is  permanently  appropriated  for  each  year  the  sum  of  $4,100,000 
in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $480,000  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided  further. 
That  before  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  become  available  to  any  college 
for  any  fiscal  year,  plans  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on  under  this  act  shall  be 
submit'ted  by  the  proper  officials  of  each  college  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Such  additional  sums  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
hereinbefore  stated,  and  shall  be  allotted  annually  to  each  State  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  paid  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  in  the 
proportion  wliich  the  rural  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  rural 
population  of  all  the  States  as  determined  by  the  next  preceding  Federal  census: 
Provided  further,  That  no  payment  out  of  the  additional  appropriations  herein 
provided  shall  be  made  in  any  year  to  any  State  until  an  equal  sum  has  been 
appropriated  for  that  year  by  the  legislature  of  such  State,  or  provided  by 
State,  county,  college,  local  authority,  or  individual  contributions  from  within 
the  State,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  sums  hereby  appropriated  for  extension  work  shall  be  paid  in 
equal  semiannual  payments  of  the  fir.st  day  of  January  and  July  of  each  year 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  warrant  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the  treasurer  or  other 
officer  of  the  State  duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  receive  the 
same:  and  such  officer  shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  amount  so  received  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  of  its 
disbursement,  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  5.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  designated  officer  of 
any  State  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  diminished 
or  lost  or  b»'  misapplied,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  said  State  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  or  paid 
to  said  State,  and  no  portion  of  said  moneys  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  purchase,  erection,  i)reservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or 
buildings,  or  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  or  in  college-course  teaching,  lec- 
tures in  colleges,  promoting  agricultural  trains,  or  any  other  purpose  not  spwi- 
fied  in  tins  act.  and  not  more  than  five  per  centtnn  of  each  annual  appropriation 
shall  be  applied  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of  pultlications.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  each  of  said  colleges  annually,  on  (ir  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
to  make  to  the  governor  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  a  f\dl  and  detailed 
report  of  its  operations  in  the  direction  of  extension  work  as  defin»'d  in  this 
jict,  including  a  detailed  statemont  of  receipts  and  expenditures  from  all  sources 
for  this  purpose,  n  copy  of  which  report  shall  be  sent  to  the  Stm-tary  of 
Agriculture  and  to  th<'  S(KTetary  of  tlie  Treasury-  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  (i.  That  t»n  or  before  the  first  diiy  f»f  July  in  each  year  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture'  shall  a.scertain  and  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  th<'  Treasury  as  fo  t'ach  St:ite  whetlier  it  is  entitled  to  receive  its  share 
of  the  annu.'il  niiprojiriation  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  under 
this  act.  anfl  tht-  Jinionnt  whifh  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agrleulfure  slwill  withhold  ji  (•crlificile  from  any  State  of  its  ai)i>roiiriatlon,  the 
facts  nnd  niisons  therefor  shall  be  ri-jiorted  to  the  President,  and  the  amount 
involved  shall  be  kept  sepanite  in  the  Tre.'isnry  until  the  expiration  of  the 
Congress  next  suec-eeding  a  session  of  the  legislature  of  any  State  from  which 
a  certillcule  bus  been  withheld,  in  order  that  the  iStute  may,  if  it  should  so 
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desire,  appenl  to  Congress  from  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  the  next  Congress  shall  not  direct  such  sum  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Trea.^ury. 

Sec.  7.  Th;it  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congre.><.s  of  the  receipt.'^,  expenditures,  and  rcsult.s  of  tlio  foojicrMtive  .Muriciil- 
tural  extension  woik  in  all  of  the  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act,  and 
also  whether  the  appropriation  of  any  State  has  been  withheld,  and  if  so,  the 
reason  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  May  8,  1914  (38  Stat.  L.  372). 

EXTENSION    ITEMS    IN   UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION   ACT,    1923 

For  farmers'  cooi)(>rative  demonstration  work,  including  special  suggestions 
of  plans  and  methods  for  more  effective  dissemination  of  the  results  of  the 
work  of  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  of  improved  methods  of  agricultural  practice,  at  farmers'  institutes  and  in 
agricultural  instruction,  and  for  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  supplies,  and  all  other  neccss.iry  expenses.  .$1,300,000: 
Prni'idrd.  That  the  expeii.se  of  such  service  shall  be  defrayed  from  this  ai)pni- 
priation  and  such  cooperative  funds  as  may  be  voluntarily  contrii)Uteil  iiy 
State,  county,  and  municipal  agencies,  associations  of  farmer.s,  and  individual 
farmers,  universities,  colleges,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other 
local  associations  of  business  men,  business  organizations,  and  individuals 
within  the  State ; 

For  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work,  to  be  allotted,  paid,  and  expended 
in  the  same  m.-inner,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and  under  the  same 
supervision  as  the  additional  appropriations  made  by  the  act  of  May  8.  1914 
(Thirty-eighth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  372).  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  several  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2. 
1862.  and  of  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  $1,800,000;  and  all  sums  appropriated  by  this  a<t  for  use  for 
demon.stration  or  extension  work  within  any  State  shall  be  used  and  expende<l 
in  accordance  with  plans  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  proiier  otHcials  of  tlie  college  in  such  State  which  receives  the  benefits 
of  said  act  of  May  8.  1914 :  Provided,  That  of  the  above  appropriation  not  more, 
than  .$300,000  shall  lie  expended  for  purposes  other  than  the  salaries  of  county 
agents. 

STATISTICS    OF   COOPERATIVE    EXTENSION    WORK,    1914    TO    1923 

Table  4.— Federal  and  State  funds  used  in  eooperative  extension  vork  under 
terms  of  Smith-Lever  Act,  iyiJf-1923 


Year 

Federal 

Offset  from  sources  within  States 

Total 

State 

College 

County 

T,ocnI 

1914-15 

$480, 000. 00 
1,080,000.00 
1,-580,000.00 
2, 080, 000. 00 
2,  .5.80, 000. 00 
4,512,76.5.63 
6, 079,  999.  05 
5,  880,  000.  00 
6,880,000.00 

1915-16 

$.597,923.73 
1.09.5,0.54.38 
l,.588,()«i.29 
2, 0.58.  828.  04 

3,  f>8.J,  34-t.  .W; 

4,  4iM,  M-<.  .50 
5, 0.30.  .349.  45 

5,  400, 000. 00 

$470. 649. 42 

893. 058. 99 

1, 2*;2, 30.5. 01 

1.  M9,  300.  08 

2.  439.  4f.7.  52 

2.  8.58,  480.  .54 

3,  ICO.  939.  21 
3,226,057.98 

$2fi,  8.34.  76 
59,  055.  32 
61,02,5.46 
4fi,  766.  .34 

191,287.ft3 

107,  9S  1.07 
57,063.42 

410,646.72 

$69. 226.  79 

94,  5.56.  74 

215,077.20 

3 If),  ,367.  .59 

1,09.5,923.84 

1,518,778.45 

1,712,675.09 

1,528,312.82 

$31,212,76 

48,  .383.  .33 
,59,  f..5S.  i;2 
1.56  SW  03 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19        

1919-20 

1920-21 

257,  66,5.  97 
8,808  44 

1921-22 

99.671.73 

1922-23 

235, 082.  48 
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Table  5. — Funds  available  to  States  fw  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work, 
classified  by  original  sources,  1914-15  to  1922-23,  inclusive 


Sources  of  funds 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Federal  Government: 

Farmers'   cooperative   demonstration 

$905,  782 
105, 168 

$900,  390 
165, 172 

$958,  334 
185, 893 

$951, 334 

507,  283 

2, 949, 072 

2. 068, 066 

$966,596 

Ot  her  bureaus                   

935, 374 

4, 598, 243 

Federal  Smith-Lever— 

474,  935 

1, 077,  924 

1,  575,  054 

2,  538, 828 

Total                        

1,  485.  885 

2,  143. 486 

2,  719,  281 

6, 475,  755 

9,039,041 

Within  the  State: 
State  and  college— 
Ofif  set- 

497, 484 
872,  734 

952, 114 
832, 114 

1, 313, 330 
881,  091 

1, 586, 066 

Other                          

1,  044,  270 

901,829 

Total                 

1,  044,  270 

1.  370,  218 

1.  784,  228 

2,  194, 421 

2, 487, 895 

County- 
Offset- 

69,227 
973,  251 

94,557 
1,  258,  296 

215, 077 
1, 863, 632 

316,368 

Other 

780, 332 

2,  291, 209 

Total 

780,  332 

1, 042, 478 

1, 352.  853 

2,  078,  709 

2, 607,  577 

Miscellaneous- 
Offset- 

Regular 

31,213 
276,  786 

48,  383 
244, 874 

59, 659 
494,  219 

156, 394 

Other    

286,  748 

370,653 

Total - --- 

2S6,  748 

307,  999 

293,  257 

553. 878 

527,047 

Total  within  the  States 

2,  111,350 

2.  720, 695 

3. 430,  338 

4,  827, 008 

5, 622,  519 

3,  597,  235 

4,864,181 

6, 149, 619 

11,302,763 

14,661,660 

Sources  of  funds 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 « 

Federal  Government: 

$1,021,091 
406, 021 

2, 964, 344 
1,500,000 

$1, 025, 083 
435, 047 

3, 474, 048 
1,500,000 

$1, 007,  264 
209,541 

4,010,349 
1,500,000 

$1,027,981 

45,221 

Federal  Smith-Lever— 

4,  .580. 000 

1, 300, 000 

Total 

5,891,456 

6, 434, 178 

6,  727, 154 

6, 953. 202 

Within  the  State: 
State  and  college- 
Offset— 

KcKular                     

2,630,755 

2,  966, 462 

3,218,002 

3,164.372 

448,233 

Other 

1,244,466 

1,  549. 897 

1, 497, 3S0 

1.  628,  672 

Total 

3,  875.  221 

4,516,359 

4,715,382 

6.241,177 

County— 
Offset- 

1,  095,  924 

1,  518,  778 

1,712,675 

776,909 

761,404 

Other 

2, 866,  740 

3,293,666 

2, 972,  740 

4,126,676 

Total 

3,901,064 

4. 812, 344 

4,686,416 

6.063.988 

Mlsmlliineou.i— 
(Ml.siil  - 

Keirtilnr         

267,666 

8,806 

99,671 

168.719 
100,363 

Other .'" 

672,073 

1,020.568 

954,128 

713, 096 

Total 

929,739 

1.020.366 

1.053,799 

972,777 

Total  within  the  SUtM 

8.  766,  624 

l0.35M,0fltt 

10.464.696 

11.867,942 

14,668,080 

10,  792. 247 

17.  181.  750 

18.821,144 

>  AllotmeoU. 
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Table  6. — Allotmefnts  of  fund.i   from   all   sourccH   for  cooperative  affricultural 
extension  toorfc,  I'Jl/f-lS  to  li)Z2-23,  inclusive 


Year 

Total 

Adminis- 
tration 

Printing 
and  dis- 
tribution 
of  publi- 
cations 

County- 
agent 
work 

Home 
demon- 
stration 

work  ' 

Boys'  club 
work 

Home- 
econom- 
ics spe- 
cialists > 

Extension 
schools 

1914-15 

3$3,498,815 
4. 8»V4. 181 
6,149,620 
II,' 302,  765 
14,661,560 
14.658,080 
16,  792,  248 
18,  497,  360 
18,821,143 

$295,309 
445. 244 

512.891 

754.  176 

930,  65S 

995.  052 

1,  147.  757 

1,009,847 

1,014,570 

$71.  .598 
09.  7.S0 
137.648 
207. 479 
263,617 
308,  629 
3S2.  034 

zm,  28;i 
357,711 

$1,902,230 
2.411,540 
3.058.641 
5.  604.  963 
7.  124.  M)\ 
7.(565,  171 
8,911.965 
9.  670.  786 
9, 938, 398 

$319,823 

519.  S67 
741.680 
2, 226. 228 
2,8H>.).210 
2.177,024 
2.  388.  473 
2. 980.  741 
3, 012, 603 

$162, 448 
231,227 
319,  557 
669,  wie 
921,621 
883,610 
923.  982 
1,244.092 
1,112,529 

$198, 354 

1915-16 

198.045 

191»;-17.i... 
1917-18 

175,7,'>4 
1.53,904 

1918-19 

131.782 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

$332,415 
300,147 
386. 979 
538.887 

144.188 
147.183 
145,037 
128,990 

Ento- 

Animal 

hus- 
bandry 

Botany 

mology, 

Year 

Poultry 

Dairying 

Animal 
diseases 

Agron- 
omy 

Horti- 
culture 

and  plant 
pathol- 
ogy 

apicul- 
ture, 
orni- 

Rodent 
pests 

thology 

1914-15 

$42,448 

$19,475 

$106,098 

$4,563 

$20,913 

$29,928 

$4,923 

$3,940 

191.5-16 

131.938 

47, 328 

172.558 

21,936 

77, 859 

79,  745 

14,014 

8,511 

1916-17 

162.064 

59.499 

208.  967 

44, 216 

105,  530 

84,070 

32,596 

14.826 

$16,436 

1917-18 

3mt,271 

70,  mA 

332. 8.53 

31,777 

153,211 

125, 605 

61,  591 

100,783 

58,671 

1918-19 

380.  169 

199,442 

289.  757 

71,679 

170, 535 

163,  789 

286,998 

112,475 

151,374 

1919-20 

231, 142 

151, 162 

276,  918 

63, 201 

218,019 

190,601 

196,723 

88,680 

129, 141 

1920-21 

300,  270 

209.454 

323,183 

36, 533 

281,  548 

244. 886 

246, 405 

98,491 

158.167 

1921-22 

321.  132 

237. 385 

297, 200 

39, 675 

330, 840 

274. 984 

117,900 

98,911 

65,610 

1922-23 

347, 874 

254,278 

312, 630 

36,605 

353,834 

270, 475 

116, 145 

108,449 

43,700 

Year 

For- 
estry 

Agri- 
cultural 
engineer- 
ing 

Farm 
manage- 
ment 

Rural 
organi- 
zation 

Market- 
ing 

Exhibits 
and  fairs 

Farmers' 
insti- 
tutes 

Corres- 
pondence 
courses 

Miscel- 
laneous 
si)ecia!- 
ists 

1914-15. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22. 

1922-23 

$3,%5 
3.  639 
9,  5,59 
5,100 
9,499 
10, 695 
10.  936 
16.890 
17,540 

$13,042 
36,680 
50,601 
64,517 
97. 295 
12.5. 161 
124. 743 
139,850 
158,938 

$51.. 531 
88,469 
102, 0.33 
102, 302 
125,614 
116,381 
146, 080 
152, 928 
185,  513 

$5, 060 
39, 447 
46, 194 
42,152 
49,  575 
30,026 
22,518 
23,160 
27,880 

$2,299 
20, 494 
.50,237 
104, 268 
163,928 
179,  621 
259,041 
367, 370 
181, 674 

$14,019 
12, 650 
12. 482 
13,  160 
10.529 
23.245 
20. 079 
18.180 
18,650 

$92,379 
93,815 
94,521 
62,259 
65, 035 
70, 267 
66,652 
44. 235 
35,  985 

$8,443 
30,807 
50,8(M 
21,202 
25,089 
24,998 
29,649 
31, 160 
36,  .540 

$126,027 
78,528 
58.814 
27,224 
27,389 
26,004 
12,072 
173.185 
210.  745 

>  Prior  to  1920  this  item  included  home-economics  specialists. 
'  Prior  to  1920  included  in  home  demonstration  work. 
'  $68,324  not  included  by  projects. 
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Table  7. — Nuniher  of  counties  with  men  county  extension  agents,  191.'f-192S 


State 


Num- 
ber of 
coun- 
ties 


July  1- 


1914       1915        1916       1917 


1918 


1923 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts.-. 

Michigan... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey..- 

New  Mexico 

New  York.. 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


67 
14 
75 
58 
63 
8 
3 
54 

155 
44 

102 
92 
99 

105 

120 
64 
16 
24 
14 
83 
86 
82 

115 
51 
93 
17 
10 
21 
29 
62 

100 
53 
88 
77 
36 
67 
5 
46 
69 
95 

2.53 
29 
14 

100 
39 
55 
71 
21 


62 
7 
61 
17 
16 
8 
2 
37 
117 
11 
22 
40 
26 
53 
45 
42 
9 
23 
11 
30 
16 
53 
15 
12 
8 


66 
11 
68 
33 
29 

8 

3 

53 
120 
27 
53 
83 
97 
67 
90 
58 
16 
22 
13 
71 
85 
79 
71 
23 
79 

8 
10 
17 
25 
56 
91 
38 
63 
77 
24 
53 

5 
43 
59 
91 
178 
28 
13 
75 
34 
48 
59 
15 


65 
11 
66 
35 
27 

8 

3 

47 
134 
32 
63 
76 
99 
53 
71 
55 
16 
23 
13 
63 
88 
75 
52 
24 
54 

4 
10 
18 
26 
55 
87 
32 
65 
70 
23 
40 

4 
45 
36 
76 
168 
22 
13 
71 
29 
48 
41 
13 


18 
22 
55 
77 
28 
63 
73 
26 
54 
4 
45 
39 
45 
127 
21 
12 
57 
32 
40 
42 
14 


55 
9 
44 
37 
24 
8 
3 
31 
85 
32 
85 
82 
99 
59 
61 
38 
16 
23 
11 
64 
83 
50 
58 
26 
46 
7 
10 
18 
19 
55 
59 
36 
80 
71 
26 
57 
4 
42 
43 
38 
128 
19 
13 
61 
31 
31 
50 
16 


55 
11 
40 
40 
26 

8 

3 
33 
98 
28 
85 
85 
99 
56 
61 
45 
16 
22 
11 
69 
77 
56 
55 
26 
42 

9 
10 
18 
18 
55 
66 
36 
83 
74 
24 
59 

4 
42 
48 
41 
143 
19 
13 
77 
28 
40 
50 
16 


54 
11 
47 
41 
23 
7 
3 
37 
88 
21 
94 
86 

100 
58 
59 
45 
16 
23 
11 
64 
67 
56 
54 
24 
42 
11 
10 
18 
22 
55 
73 
33 
85 
67 
22 
60 
4 
38 
43 
48 

148 
22 
11 
70 
24 
39 
47 
16 


13,044 


928     1,136 


1,225 


1,436 


2,435 


2,247 


2,033 


2,043 


2,120 


2,097 


'  Number  of  counties  reporting  agricultural  products. 
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Table  8. — Number  of  counticn  uith  wotncn  county  cxtciuilon  agents,  liiVf-lD2S 


State 

Num- 
ber o( 
coun- 
ties 

July 

1— 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

67 
14 
75 
58 
63 
8 
3 
54 

155 
44 

102 
92 
99 

105 

120 
64 
16 
24 
14 
83 
86 
82 

115 
51 
93 
17 
10 
21 
29 
62 

100 
53 
88 
77 
36 
67 
5 
46 
69 
95 

253 
29 
14 

100 
39 
55 
71 
21 

18 

19 

27 

28 

67 

3 

65 

24 

7 

8 

3 

54 

125 

24 

88 

22 

96 

14 

96 

33 

14 

22 

12 

24 

39 

71 

48 

18 

30 

10 

9 

8 

11 

38 

72 

33 

13 

50 

15 

48 

4 

44 

42 

94 

67 

14 

7 

52 

22 

33 

17 

5 

54 

6 

58 

8 

3 

6 

2 

42 

93 

4 

17 

8 

23 

8 

74 

32 

2 

23 

10 

13 

8 

64 

20 

11 

10 

5 

6 

5 

5 

24 

66 

5 

5 

46 

5 

32 
6 
42 
10 
2 
6 

36 
8 
34 
10 
1 
3 

34 
10 
32 
16 
2 
5 

34 

9 

Arkiinsas 

15 

20 

31 

47 

38 

(California          

21 

2 

5' 

1 
35 
57 

2 

6 

24 
29 

27 
48 

28 
45 

29 

66 
5 

11 
5 

19 
9 

18 

24 
5 

21 
9 

12 
8 

53 

11 
9 
7 
5 
3 
8 
4 

22 

59 
4 
2 

40 
5 

28 

66 

5 

11 

3 

21 

7 

19 

25 

10 

17 

9 

10 

7 

3o 

14 

7 

7 

C 

5 

7 

4 

28 

47 

2 

7 

36 

6 

29 
70 
21 
11 

2 
18 

8 
26 
26 
14 
16 
11 

8 

4 
48 
13 

n 

3 
4 
6 
9 
2 
31 
49 
6 
10 
37 
4 

24 

68 

30 

1 

16 

2 

17 

9 

9 
13 

19 
13 

24 

18 

27 
20 

24 

28 

15 

5 

6 

10 
1 
1 

13 
6 
1 

17 

9 

7 

3 

Mississippi 

33 

33 

32 

49 

51 

Missouri 

8 

7 

Nehniska      

2 
2 

3 

1 

4 

New  Ilampkshire 

8 

New  Jersey 

1 

8 

4 

New  York 

1 
44 

3 

48 

2 

32 

North  Carolina 

27 

34 

50 

North  Dakota 

2 

Ohio._ 

1 
22 

8 

Oklahoma 

19 

24 

42 

Oregon 

4 

1 

Rhode  Island 

■""1 

77 

69 
4 
5 

36 
6 

22 
4 
7 

2 
45 

3 
41 
55 

6 

4 
28 

8 
12 

2 

7 

3 

36 

1 

26 

38 

3 

6 

23 

7 

8 

1 

6 

5 
36 

1 
25 

52 

15 

9 

30 

7 

18 

1 

6 

2 

South  Carolina 

21 

24 

31 

36 

36 

South  Dakota.   . 

IS 

Tp.nnp.sspifi 

18 
26 

24 
27 

31 

38 

2 

49 

31 

2 

28 

Texas        

79 

Utah 

4 

10 

Virginia 

17 

22 

25 

38 

34 

6 

West  Virginia 

5 

10 

12 

12 

15 

Wisconsin 

1 

6 

Total 

»3,044 

279 

350 

430 

537 

1,715 

1,049 

784 

699 

801 

84« 

1  Number  of  counties  reporting  agricultural  products. 
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Table  9. — Kind  and  numher  of  extension  wo^rkers,  1917-1923 


Kind  of  agent 

July 

1, 

1917 

Jan. 

1, 
1918 

July 

1, 

1918 

Jan. 

1, 

1919 

July 

1, 
1919 

Jan. 

1, 
1920 

July 

1, 

1920 

Jan. 

1, 
1921 

July 

1, 
1921 

Jan. 

1, 
1922 

July 

1, 

1922 

Jan. 

1, 

1923 

July 

1, 
1923 

County-Agent  Woek 

(Men) 

Directors  and  State  leaders 

Assistant  State  leaders 

62 

80 

1,451 

66 

1, 659 

60 

99 

2,087 

105 

63 

283 

2,513 

142 

3,001 

57 
164 

62 
157 

60 

147 

2,024 

151 

2,382 

60 

127 

2,014 

158 

2.  359 

60 

125 

1,996 

157 

2,338 

43 

94 

753 

67 

11 

59 

123 

2,085 

154 

2,421 

55 

134 

2,090 

148 

51 

116 

2,104 

162 

52 

110 

2,102 

172 

56 
109 

County  agents  and  assistants 

Local  agents  (colored).. 

2,405  2,412 
1J8      177 

2,  774  2.  808 

2,177 
179 

Total                  .             -  -  . 

2,351 

2.427 

45 

97 

720 

76 

5 

2,433 

46 

76 
743 
110 

2,436  2.521 

HoMK  Demonstration  Work 

( Women) 

State  leaders 

20 

33 
533 

7 

61 

90 
1,056 

61 

104 
1.485 

49 

124 

1,184 

134 

173 

15 

1.679 

50 
95 
300 

445 

47 

123 

1,196 

250 

151 

7 

1,774 

44 

116 

810 

51 

11 

43 

106 

806 

74 

10 

45 

92 

725 

84 

13 

42 

67 
777 
101 

43 

Assistant  State  leaders  and  dis- 

75 

County  agents    . 

fW« 

71 1     175 

103 

122 
8 

190 
19 

968 

62 

58 
239 

359 

3,665 

Total 

593 

1,408  2,034 

1,032 

1,039 

66 
66 
310 

442 

3,840 

959 

943 

975 

45 

78 
205 

328 

987 

1,0,59 

Boys'  and  Giels'  Club  Work 

54 
33 
161 

47 
101 
297 

45 

134 

1,002 

64 
89 
533 

686 

60 
73 
251 

384 

61 

58 
208 

327 

57 
53 
194 

304 

42 

■    56 
169 

41 

Assistant  State  leaders 

.19 

I.W 

2.')3 

Total    

248 

445 

1,181 

267 

2,500  4.204 

6,216 

4,898 

5,268 

3,798 

3,707 

3.  074  [3.  730 

3,  690  3. 833 

1 
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(42)  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

KARMF3S'  CLUBS.     Missouri  State  Bd.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.  (lS(j9)  5:  107-185, 
1870;  (1870)  6:12»-133.  1871. 
(43) 


[FARMEms'   INSTITUTES.]     Ml.ssouri   state   I'.d.   Agr.    .\nn.   Rpl.     (1869) 
5 :  8-9.     1870. 

(44)  Mitchell,  M.  J. 

COURSE   IN    CERE:AL  foods   and  their   PREa»AR.\noN,   FOR   MOVABLE   SCHOOLS 

OF  ACRicULTURBl  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  200,  78  p. 
1908. 

(45)  New  York  Bureau  of  Fajimeks'  Institutes. 

Ifai{mei{s'  iNwriTUTES  in  nbtw  YORK.]     N.  Y.  Bur.  Farmers'  In.st.  Ann. 

Hpt.  1887-1914.    1889- [1918]. 
1SS7-1899    in    New    York    State    Agricultural    Society,    Transactions, 

188;i-1899. 
1899-1914   in   New  York    State   Department    of   Agriculture    Reports, 

1899-1914. 

(46)  Ohio.    General  Assemblt. 

an     ACT    TO    PR0\^I)E    FOR    THE    ORGANIZATION    AND    SLTPORT    OF    FARMH31S' 

INSTITUTE  sociETiB^s  [iN  OHIO].  Ohio  State  Bd.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt. 
(1890)  45:292-293.     1891. 

(47)  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

FARMERS'    INSTITUTES    [IN    oiiio].      Ohio    State    Bd.    Agr.    Ann.    Rpt. 
(1880)  35:19,  1881;  (1881)  36:XV-XVL,  1882. 

(48)  Stedman,  J.  M. 

farmers'  INSTITUTE  WORK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN   1914,  AND  NOTES  ON 
AGRICULTXTRAL   EXTENSION    WORK    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES.      U.    S.    Dept. 

Agrr.  Bul.  209,  21  p.     1915. 

(49)  True,  A.  C,  and  Hall,  F.  H. 

FARMH31S'   INSTITUTES.     U.    S.   Dept.   AgT.,    Expt.    Sla.    Rec.   7:6.15-642, 
1896. 

(50)  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.  1889:  37,  538-.540. 
1889. 

(51)  

FARMERS'    INSTITUTES    AND    AGRICLT^.TURAL    EDUCATION    EXTENSION.      U.     S. 

Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.  1913:273-274;  1914:257-258;  1915:298-299; 
1916:  302;  1917:  327-328;  1918:341-342;  1919:388;  1920:452-453; 
1922  :  420  ;  1923  :  507.     1914-24. 

(1921  in  Rpt.  Dir.  States  Relat.  Serv.  1921:  12.) 

(52)  United   States   Department   of   Agriculture,    Ofiice   of   Experiment 

St.vtions. 
[farmers'  institutes  and  extension  WORK.]  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Off. 
Expt.  Sta.s.  Ann.  Rpt.  1901 :  2.5-30 ;  1902 :  35-36,  461-180 ;  lfH)3  :  :i5-38. 
635-087;  1904:31-34,  617-675;  lfK)5 :  20-21,  35{)-113 :  1900:44-46, 
301-357;  1907:47-48,  307-,354 ;  1{K>8 :  49-51,  289-3.35;  l!Kr.) :  50-51. 
327-3.59;  1910:56-58,  387-424;  1911:50-51,  343-388;  1912 : 3'.>-40, 
333-383.     1902-13. 


(53) 


memor.\ndum  of  information  for  a  retport  on  farmers'  institutes  in 
the  united  st.\tes  [in  1889].  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Exi>t.  Stas. 
Circ.  9,  [4]  p.     [n.  d.] 

(54)  

SYLLABU.S,    1-2.'?.       1904r-16. 

1-14.  Farmers"  institute  lectures.     Is.';ue<l  by  Off.  Expt.  Stas. 
15-16,  S.vllabu.s.     Is.sued  by  Off.  Exi)t.  Stas. 
17-23,  Syllabu.s.     Issued  by  States  Relat.  Serv. 

(55)  Van  Slyke,  L.  L. 

counwe  i.n  cheese  making  for  movable  .schools  of  agriculture.    u.  s. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Expt.  Stas.  Bul.  1«)6.  6:i  p.     1906. 
(50)   Welch,  A.  S. 

farmers'  institutes.     Iowa  Agr.  Col..  Bd.  Trustees  Bien.  U]>t.   (1871) 
4  :  49.     1872. 
(571    Wisconsin  Farmers'  Institutes. 

[farmers'  institutes  in  WISCONSIN.]  Wis.  Fanners'  Inst.  Bul.  1-30, 
illua     1887-1923. 
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(58)  WiTTEE,  D.  P. 

A    HISTORY  OF  FARMERS'   INSTITTl'TES    IX   NEW   YORK    STATE.      7"    Report   Of 

Farmers'  Institutes  Year  July  1.  1917.  to  June  30,  1918,  Inclusive. 
X.  Y.  State  Dept.  Farms  and  Markets,  Agr.  Bui.  109 :  211-243,  illus. 
1918. 

(59)  Woodward,  J.  A. 

FARME358'     INSTITUTES    IN    OTHE}R    STATES.       Peun.     Dept.     AgT.     Ann.     Rpt. 

1895  (1)  :  97-115.     1896. 
EXTENSION    WORK   OF   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGES    PRIOR   TO    1914 

(60)  Bailey,  L.  H. 

EXTENSION  WORK  IN  HORTICULTURE.     N.  Y.  Comell  AgT.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui. 
110,  p.  [161] -206.     1896. 
(61) 

(62) 


FARMEiRs'  RE.\DiNG  COURSERS.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Oflf.  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  72. 
36  p.     1899. 


SECOND  REPORT  UPON  EXTENSION    WORK  IN   HORTICULTURE.      N.    Y.    Comell 

Agr.  Expt.  sta.  Bui.  122,  p.  [533]-564,  illus.     1896. 

(63)  CHRISTIE,  G.   I. 

KEaPORT  OF   AGRICULTURAL   EXTENSION    WORK,    1900-1911.      Ind.    AgT.    Expt. 

Sta.  Ann.  Rpt.  (1905/06)  19:29-31.  1906;  (1906/07)  20:33-3.5.  1908; 
(1907/08)  21:71-74,  1909:  (1908/09)  22:22-25.  1910;  (1909/10) 
23:48-5.3,  1911;  (1910/11)  24:13-16,  1912. 

(64)  Craig,  J. 

SIXTH  REPORT  OF  EixTENSiON  WORK.  N.  Y.  Cornell  Agr.  Expt.  sta.  Bui. 
206,  p.  [125]-156,  illus.     1902. 

(65)  Hamilton,  J. 

PROGRESS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION   EXTENSION.      U.   S.   Dept.  Agr.,  Off. 

Expt.  stas.  Circ.  98,  12  p.     1910. 

(66)  ILLINOIS  UNIVB21SITY. 

ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  KEI'ORT.      21  :  255-2.56.      1902. 
(Appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  College  Extension.) 

(67)  Iowa.     General  Assembly. 

agricultural  kxten8ion  and  exprcrimental  work  by  the  agricut-tural. 
college.  h.  f.  l.!4.  an  act  to  provide  for  agricultural  extension 
and  experiment  work  by  the  iowa  state  college  of  agru'ltt.ture  and 
mechanic  arts,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  the  same.  chap- 
TER isri.  (Approved  April  10,  1906.)  Iowa  Gen.  Assembly  31:141- 
142.     1906. 

(68)  lowA  Stati;  Board  of  Education. 

HIEN.NIAL  report  1.   4-58  p.,  lUUS.   1910. 

(69)  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

ANNUAL  report.  (1005/06)  22.  126  p.,  illus.,  1907;  (1906/08)  23,  288  p., 
Illus.     1(M)S. 

(70)  Michigan  State  I'.oard  of  Agricultitre. 

A.NNUAL  report  r,->.     700  p.,  illus.     1913. 

(71)  Minnesota  University,  Department  of  Agruulture:,  Extension  Divi- 

sion, 
farmcts'  ci.vnH.     MiniL  Univ.  Agr.  Ext.   Bui.   1,   16  p.     1910.     (Minn. 
FiirnuTs'  Liltr.,  v.  1,  no.  1.) 

(72)  Rankin,  F.  II. 

AGRICULTURAL  ICDUOATION   AS   A  FACTOR   IN   DKVKIOPINO  USEJ'UI.   MEN.      15  p. 

Url.ann.  [111.]  1904. 

(73)  lionKJiTH.  I.  P. 

AN  EFFORT  H)  HELP  THE  FARMtni,  N.  Y.  Coriit'll  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  159, 
p.  [241] -268.     1899. 


(74) 


FfU'RTii   REi'ORT  oi'  PRCKiRESs  ON   i-rxTKNBioN   'VOBK.     N.   Y.   Cornell   .\gr. 
Expt.  sta.  P.ul.  116,  p.  «.3:{-(m54.  illus.     1898. 
(75)   Trub,  a.  C. 

POI'I  I  AK  EDUCATION  E'OR  THE  FARMFll  IN  THE  UNITBn>  STATES.       U.   S.   Dept 

Agr.  Yearbook  1897  :  279-290,  Illus.     1898. 
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(76)   Unitto  Statks  Department  of  Agbicdxtube.  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, 
organization,  work,  and  pubmcations  of  the  aobiculttjr.m-  education 
SERVICE.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Expt.  Stas.  Giro.  93,  15  p.    1910. 

(77) 

(78) 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTHa:  ON  EXTENSION  WORK.       [GIVEN  AT  BATON  ROUOF-.  LA., 

NOV.  looti.]     U.  S.  Dopt.  Akt.,  OCf.  Expt.  Stas.  Giro.  72,  8  p.     1907. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON    EXTENSION    WORK,    1900-7,    [GIVEN    AT   LANSING, 

MICH..  i!Hi7.]     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Expt.  Stas.  Gire.  75.  IG  p.     1!M>7. 

(70)    VOORHEES.    P].    B. 

THE  ATTITUnE  OP  THE  AGRICULTUB.VI.  COI.LFXiE.S  TOWARD  tTNIVFRSITY  EXTEN- 
SION. Assoc.  Anier.  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Stas.  Proc.  (1894)  8:49-50. 
1S95.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  24.) 

(80)  WiCKSON,  E.  J. 

BBOINNINOS    OF   AGRICtTT.TITRAL    En)UCATION    AND    RESEARCH    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

fi.  UNIVERSITY  ext>:nsion  IN  AGRICULTURE.    Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Kpt. 
1917/18:57-58.     1918. 
(Brief  account  of  extension  work  done  previous  to  1913.) 

farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work 

(81)  Anonymotts. 

a  bit  of  agricultural  history.  c.  r.  hudson  began  farm  demonstra- 
TION WORK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA-  N.  C.  AgF.  Col.  Ext.  Farm  News 
10   (8)  :  [11.     1925. 

(82)  Campbell,  T.  M. 

the  first  historical  report  on  agrt cultural  bxt-ension  work  among 
neigroes  in  the  states  of  alabama.  georgia,  florida,  mississippi, 
LOUISIANA,  OKLAHOMA.  AND  TEXAS.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  States  Relat. 
Serv.,  Off.  Ext.  Work  South,  Circ.  1,  35  p.  1920.     [Mimeojjrraphed.] 

(83)  Galloway,  B.  T. 

SEAMAN  ASAHEL  KNAPP.  U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.  YearbOok  1911 :  151-154,  illu.s. 
1912.     (Portrait.) 

(84)  Geneeal  Education  Board. 

THE  0ENB:RAL  EIJUCATION  board:  an  account  of  its  ACn\7TIE8.   1902-1914. 

254  p..  ilUis.     New  York.     1915. 

(85)  Kn.^pp.  B. 

EDUCATION  THROUGH  FARM  DEMONSTR.\TioN.  Ann.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  and 
Social  Sci.  67 :  224-240.     1916. 


(86) 


SOME  RESUT.TS  OF  THE  FARMERS*  COOPERATIVE  DEMONSTRATION  WORK.      IT.  S. 

Dept.  Ajrr.  Yearlxx.k  1911:285-296.     1912. 

(87)  and  Martin.  O.  B. 

BESTJLTS   of   boys'    demon STR-VTION    WORK   in   CORN    CLUBS   IN    1911.      U.    S. 

Dept.   Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.    [Doc]   741,  7  p.,  illus.     1912.     (Re- 
vised ed.) 

(88)  Knapp,  S.  A. 

DEMONSTRATION   WORK   IN   COOPERATION   WITH    SOUTHB^IN   FARMERS.      I'.    S. 

Dept.  Afrr.  P^irniers'  Bui.  319,  22  p.     1908. 


(89) 
(90) 
(91) 
(92) 


DEMONSTRATION  WORK  ON  SOUTHERN  F.vRMS.     U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.  Farmers' 
Bui.  422,   19  p..   illus.     1910. 


THE     farmers'     COOPERATIVE     DEMONSTRATION     WORK.       W     S.     Dept.     AgT. 

Yearbook  1909:153-160.  illus.     1909. 


THE  MISSION  OF  COOPERATIVE  DEMON.STRATION  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH.      I'.   S. 

Dept.  Agr..  Off.  Sec.  Circ.  33.  8  p.     1910. 


THE  WORK   OF  THE  COMMUNITY   DEMONSTRATION   FARM    AT  TERREI.L.   TEX 

r.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  I'.ur.  I'lant  Indus.  Bui.  51 :9-14.     1905. 
(93)  and  Martin,  O.  B. 

RF:8ULT8   OF  boys'    DKMONSTRATTON    WORK    IN    CORN    CI.tTBS    IN    19  10.       U. 

Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  [Doc.]  047.  7  p.,  illus.     1911. 
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(94)  Martin,  O.  B. 

the  demonstration  work.  dr.  seaman  a.  knapp's  contribution  to 
CIVILIZATION.     269  p.,  illus.     Boston.     1921. 

(95)  Mercier,  W.  B. 

status  and  results  of  extension  work  in  the  southern  states, 
1903-1921.     U.  S.  Dept.  AST.  Circ.  248,  38  p.,  illus.     1922. 

(96)  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 

DR.  seaman  a.  KNAPP.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS  AT  THE  SESSION  ARRANGED  AS 
A    MEMORIAL   TO   THE   LATE   DR.    SEAMAN   A.    KNAPP,    HELD   AT    NASHVILLE, 

TENN.,  APRIL  9,  1912.     U.  S.  Congress,  63d,  2d  Sess.,  Senate  Doc.  537, 
32  p.     1914. 

(97)  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

farmers'  cooPERATm:  demonstration  work.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann. 
Rpt.  1904/0.1:69-70,  1905;  1907/08:68-69.  386-389,  1909;  1908/09: 
88-89.  .337-340,  1910;  1909/10:81-83.  335-.3.38.  1911:  1910/11:76-77, 
310-315.  1912;  1911/12:141-142,  442-447.  1913:  1912/13:49-50,  125- 
128.  1914. 
(98) 

(99) 


HELPING  THE  FARMERS  IN  THE  BOLL-WEEVIL  REGION.      U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.  Ann. 

Rpt.  1907 :  58-59,  339-341.     1908. 


(100) 
(101) 


ROCKBI'ELLER  FOUND'ATION.  LETTEIR  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
TRANSMITTING  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  SENATE  RESOLUTION  OF  APRIL  1,  1914, 
CERTAIN  INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  EDU- 
CATION   BOARD    OF   THE   ROCKEFCT.LER   FOUNDATION    TO   THE    WORK    OF   THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRi cuxTURE.     U.  S.  Congress,  63d,  2d  Sess.,  Senate 
Doe.  538.  16  p.     1914. 


SPECIAL  WORK  ON  COTTON.     U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.  Ann.  Rpt.  190.3/04 :  XXXII- 
XXXV,  74-77.     1904. 


SPECIAL  WORK  ON  COTTON.     U.   S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.  1905/06:48-49, 
265-266.     1907. 


FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION    AND   COUNTY-AGENT   WORK,    NORTH    AND 

WEST 

(102)  Anonymous. 

BETTER    FARMING    ASSOCIATION    OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA    AND    ITS    FIRST    YEIAR's 

WORK.     Dakota  Farmer  33:  [123].     1913. 

(103)  Anderson,  E.  H. 

niagara  county  :  an  account  of  its  agricui.ture  and  of  it.«!  farm 
BUREAU.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Col.  (Cornell)  Farm  Bur.  Giro.  5,  23  p.,  illus. 
191.5. 

(104)  [Bau-ey,  L.  H.] 

dr.  L.  M.  BAILEY  ON  THE  FARM-BUREAU  MO\'EMENT.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Col.  (Cor- 
nell) ^^•lrm  Bur.  [Circ.  3],  12  p.     [1914.] 

(105)  Betfeu    Farming    Association    of    North    Dakota,    annual    report. 

1,  IS  p.,  1912  ;  2  31  p..  191.3. 

(106)  Bloomfiei.d.  L.  M.,  and  Hine,  .7.  S. 

OO-OPFHSATIVK   EXPERIME.VTS    MADE   BY   THE   OHIO    AGRICITT.TXiRAL    .STUDENTS* 

UNION  IN  \s<M\.     Ohio  Agr.  F>xpt.  Sta.  Bui.  88,  p.  69-97.     1897. 
(1W)   BoRDNER.  .7.  a. 

KIUAI,   I.IKR  I>IUX)RI-:S8  REI'OKT  FOR  ST.   JOSEPH   COUNTY,   INDIANA,   191  1-191. S. 

Iiid.    Agr.    Kxt     [Bui.    1918],    70    p..    illus.      1918.       (Co-oi)orative 
Exicnsidii  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.) 

(108)  Bowman,  .\.  E. 

KPIOCIAI.  ANNUAL  RETORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  8TA'1*E  OF  WYOMING.  YEAR  END- 
ING .TiNK  .•to,  nii.n.  [Uiipiilili.sliod  iiiannscript  in  nfT.  Coop.  Ext.  Work, 
IT.  S.  Dopt  Agr.] 

(109)  I'.REIIM.   C.    E. 

TEN     YEARS    OP    AGRTCin.TTTtAl,    I'ROGRESH    IN    TENNKH^^EK.       Tillll.    Agr.    Col. 

Est.  rub.  i:n.  64  p..  illus.     1924. 

(Rpport  of  fhf  A(rrlrultiirnl   Kxlonslon  Sprvlro.  T'nivirslt.v  "f  TfiinoRsce,  Cov- 
orltiK  tin'  Tt-n-Yfur  I'l-rlod  1!)14-1»'J4.) 
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(110)  Rridgman,  L.  W. 

faumek's  AnvisEB  SYSTEM  PAYS.    WIs.  AgT.  38  (33)  :9,  13.    1914. 

(111)  BuRRirr.  M.  C. 

ANNUAL  KEI'ORT  OF  THE  DIREX'TOR  OF  FARM  BURE.\US  FOR  THE  YE:AR  ENDING 

DECEMBER  .u,   101.",.     N.  Y.  AgT.  Col.    (Cornell)    Farm  Bur.  Circ.  8, 
p.  43-93,  lllus.     1916. 


(112) 
(113) 
(11-1) 


THE   COUNTY   AGENT  AND   THE   FARM    BUREIAU.      269   p.,    lUus.      NoW    York. 

[1922.] 


THE  COUNTY  FARM  BURBIAU  MOVEMENT  IN    NEW   YORK   STATE.      N.   Y.   Dept. 

AgT.  Circ.  93  :  5-15.     1914. 


SUMMARY   REPORT  OF  FARM    BUREIAU   WORK    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE   FOR   THE 

CALENDAR  YE.\R  1914.    N.  Y.  AgT.  Col.   (Cornell)  Farm  Bur.  Circ.  6, 
p.  26-ltXS.     1915. 

(115)  Cardiff,  I.  D. 

FIRST  annual  report  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  OF  FARM  DE^'EIX)PMENT. 

Wash.  Art.  Expt.  Sta.  Bill.  120,  36  p.,  illus.    1915. 

(116)  Chubbuck,  M.  E.,  and  Scoville,  G.  P. 

CHEMUNG    COUNTY  :    AN    ACCOUNT   OF    ITS    AGRICULTURE   AND   OF    ITS   FARM 

BXTiEAU.     N.  Y.  Agr.  Col.    (Cornell)    Farm  Bur.  Circ.  7,  38  p.,  illus. 
1915. 

(117)  [CORNELI>  University.1 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.     47  p.     Printed  for  tlie  Univer- 
.«ity,  December,  1924. 
(US)  

TEN    LAWS    UNDERLYING   THE    NEW    Y'ORK    STATE   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICUI.TUBE. 

24  p.     Ithaca.    1906. 

(119)  Council  of  North  American  Grain   Exchanges — Committee  on   Seed 

Impronttment. 
conferhnch  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to  interest  all  organizations 

IN"  A  national  movement  TO  OBTAIN  A  LARGB31  YIELD  OF  BETTER  GRAIN. 

72  p.    Chicago.     [1910.] 

(120)  Council  of  North  American:  Gbain"  Exchanges.     Crop   Improvement 

Committee. 
now  to  obtain  A  LARGE  Y^EI.D  of  better  grain.    128  p.    Chicago.    [1911.] 

(121)  Coverdalb,  J.  W.,  and  McDonald.  M. 

the  oounty-ageat  mo\t;ment  in  iowa.     Iowa  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  46, 
8  p.,  illus.     1916. 

(122)  Crocheron,  B.  H. 

annual  report  of  the  director  of  agricultur.\l  extension.    Calif.  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.  Rpt.    1922/23 :  315-464,  illus.     1923. 
(123) 

(124) 
(125) 


the  county^  farm  adviser.    Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Circ.  112,  12  p.    1914. 


THE  county  farm  AD^^SE^l.     Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Circ.  133.  8  p.,  illus. 
1915. 


THE  COUNTY  FARM  BUBEiAu.  Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Circ.  118,  18  p.,  illus. 
1914. 

(126)  Crosby,  D.  J. 

BOYS'  AGRTcn.TURAL  CLLT38.  U.  S.  Dcpt.  AgT.  Yearbook  1904 :  489-496, 
illu.s.     1905. 

(127)  Dean,  F.  C. 

GETTING  INTO  STEP  IN  KANKAKEE  COUNTY  [iLi.]  Prairie  Farmer  85  (5)  : 
[5]-6,  21-22,  illus.     191.3. 

(128)  DOANE,  D.  n. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  8T.VTE  LEADER  OF  MISSOURI  JANUARY  1  TO  DECEM- 
BER .n,  19  14.  [ITiipublished  manuscript  on  file  in  Off.  Coop.  Ext. 
Work,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 

(129)  

THE  COUNTY  FARM  ADVISES  PLAN.  Missouri  AgT.  Eipt.  Sta.  Circ.  60, 
p.  203-206.     1913. 
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(130)  ECKHAKDT,   W.   G. 

TEACHING  FABMEES  BY  THE  DE  KALB  COUXTY  [IIX.]  PLAN.  THE  SOIL  EX- 
PERTS OWN  STORY.     Prairie  Farmer  85  (1)  :  5-6,  16-17,  illus.     1913. 

(131)  Freae,  D.  W. 

first  annual  report  of  the  state  leader  for  colorado  from  the  date 
of  beginning  the  work,  no\'embeb  1.  1912.  to  the  close  of  the 
FISCAL  YEAR,  .TUNE  30,  1913.  [Unpublished  manuscript  on  file  in  Off. 
Coop.  Ext.  Work,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 

(132)  GODDARD.   L.   H. 

THE  WORK   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COOPE3?ATI\'E  EXPB:RIMENTS.       OhiO  AgT. 

Expt.  Sta.  Cire.  97.  8  p.     1910. 

(133)  and  Bugby.  M.  O. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COOPERATIVE    ESPEKIMENTS.       Ohio    AgT.    Expt.     Sta.    CirC. 

47.  10  p.     1905. 

(134)  Howe,  F.  W. 

boys'  AND  girls'  AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS.  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Farmers'  Bui. 
385.  23  p..  illus.     1910. 

(135)  Idaho  University. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  1911-12.  Idaho  Univ.  Bul.  7  (13)  :  32- 
37.     1912. 

(136)  Johnson.  E.  C. 

AGRICULTURAL  AGENTS  AND  FARMB:RS'  BUREAL'S.  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
GROWTH    OF   AGBICITLTURAL   AGENT   AND  FARM    BUREAU   WORK   IN    KANSAS. 

Kans.  state  Bd.  Agr.  Bien.  Rpt.   (1913/14)   19:247-256,  illus.     1915. 
(137) 

(138) 


[annual   REPORT   OF  THE   KANSAS   EXTENSION   DIRECTOR,    1915.]       [Unpub- 
lished manuscript  on  file  in  Off.  Coop.  Ext.  Work,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 


COUNTY    AGEWTS     WORK  ;     HOW    IT    WAS    STARTED.    WHAT    IT    HAS    ACCOM- 
PLISHED.    Kans.  Farmer  52  (13)  :  4,  illus.     1914. 

(139)  Jordan,  S.  M. 

the  county  farm  advisb31  and  county  burel\u  of  agricttltltie.     mis- 
souri State  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bul.,  v.  11,  no.  1,  46  p.,  illus.    1913. 

(140)  Lloyd.  W.  A. 

STATUS    AND    RESULTS    OF    COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL    AGENT    WORK     IN    THE 

NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES.  1915.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  States  Relat. 
Serv.    Doc  32.  19  p..  illus.     1916. 

(141)  Meyer,  A.  J. 

TEN   YEARS   OF   EXTENSION    WORK    IN    MISSOURI.      MiSSOUrl    Agr.    Col.    Ext.. 

Proj.  Announc.  16.  112  p..  illus.     1923. 

(142)  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

ANNUAL  REPORT    (1912/13)    2  1.      92  p.,   iUuS.      1914. 

(143)  Minns.  E.  R. 

BROOME  county:   AN    ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  AGRICULTURE  AND  OF  ITS   FARM   BU- 

RKATT.     N.  Y.  Agr.  Col.   (Cornell)   Farm  Bur.  Circ.  2,  p.  10-24,  illus. 
1914.  • 

(144)  Nebraska  .\gricut.tubal  Experiment  St.\tion. 

ANNUAL  REPORT    (1915),    29.      37   p.      1916. 

(145)  [Nkhraska  roiiKOK  OF  Agricui-tt'uk,  Exn':NsiON  Servkk.] 

ANNKAL   REPORT   OF    COUNTY    AGENT    LEADFOEl.       1914.        [UnpUblLshcd    inailU- 

.script  on  file  in  Off.  Coop.  Ext.  Work,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 


(146) 


ANNUAL  RKPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  i!ii  I.     [Unpublished  manuscript  on  file 
in  Off.  Coop.  Ext.  Work,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 

(147)  New  Jersey  State  Aorict'ltural  College.     Division  of  Extension. 

ANNUAi,  KEPOHT,   i-.i.  i9H-i!iii:.     IDl.'i  K).     (1914  is  Ext.  Bul.,  V.  1,  no. 
1  :  1915.  Ext.  Bul..  v.  1.  no.  8;  1916.  Ext.  Bul..  v.  1.  no.  10.) 

(148)  New  York  Cornexx  Aoricultltral  Experiment  Station. 

annual  report,  24-l's,  1911-1915.    1912-16. 
(140)    [New  York  Farm  BtTRKAtr.] 

THE  IIIKTIIDAY   OF  AN   IDFU.  [16]    p.,    lllUS.       [1021.] 

(riil)llHho(l    on    tho    TinJh  Annlvcrsnry    of    tlio    First    f'mint.v    ARrlcvilturnl 

Ajfiif   In   ih>-   NortluTii  jind  Wcstem   Statw,  and   I  ho   I'lr.st   Farm   Bureau   In 
tbc  United  States.) 
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(150)  New  York.    Laws. 

an  act  xfakino  an  appropriation  kor  the  oroanization  and  sitppobt 

OK    COINTV     KARM     BfRKAIIS    IN    THE    VARIOfS    rorNTIFM    OF    THE    STATE 

(Approved  May  24,  1913.)     N.  Y.  Lea.,  136th  Sess.,  v.  3,  ehnp.  712. 
Albany.     1913. 

(151)  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

ni.STORiE8  of  county  farm  bureaus  in  new  YORK,     fl'npublished  manu- 
soripts  on  file  in  Ext.  Off.,  Col.  Art..  Cornell  Univ.] 
(ir)2)   North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

ANNUAL  REl'ORT   (19n/ir,)    2»!.      46  p.      1916. 

(153)  Ohio  AoRicn.TURAL  Experiment  St.\tion. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT.  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Stil.  Bul.  288,  3.^)  p., 
illus.     191.5. 

(154)  Oi.iN.  W.  II. 

IDAHO  POTATO  CULTURE  CLUBS.  Idaho  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Rul.  1,  in  p.,  illus. 
1912. 

(155)  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm. 

ANNUAL   REPORT.    .'{.i-liS,    1907-1912.      1908-13. 

(156)  Pennsylvania  State  College.    Department  op  Agricultural  Extension. 

REPORT      .      .      .      FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    1914.      Penn.    State  Col. 

Ext.  Bul.,  V.  2,  no.  4,  20  p.    1915. 

(157)  Price.  H.  C. 

special  annual  rel'ort  of  director  state  of  ohio.  tear  ending  .iitne 
30,  1915.  [Unpublished  manuscript  on  file  in  Off.  Coop.  Ext.  Work, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 

(158)  Purdue  Unin'ersity.     Department  of  Agricui^tural  Extension. 

ANNUAL   KBTORT.    1-3,    1  91  l/l  2-1  9  1  3/l4.       [1913-15.] 

(159)  Robertson,  F.  E. 

jetferson  county  :  an  account  of  its  agricui.ture  and  of  its  farm 
BTT?EAU.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Col.  (Cornell)  Farm  Bur.  Circ.  4,  p.  38-56,  illus. 
1914. 

(160)  Smith,  C.  B..  and  Atwood,  K.  H. 

THE  RELATION    OF   AGRICUI.TURAL  EXTENSION   AGENCIES   TO  FARM   PRACTICEiS. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  117:  13-25,  illus.     1913. 

(Report  on   survey  in   1012   to  determino  tho  exteJit  to  which  .agricultural 
extension  agencies  are  reaching  and  influencing  rural  communities. 

(161)  Taff.  P.  C,  and  ^Iosher.  M.  L. 

CLINTON  COUNTY  FARM  REPORT  1913.  CORN  GROWING  E3PE3RIMENT  RE- 
SULTS. Iowa  Agr.  Col.,  Est.  Dept,  Demon.  P'arm  Kpt.  44,  IS  p., 
illus.     1914. 

(162)  Tenny-,  L.   S. 

l-'ARM     BURE.\US  :     AVHAT    THEY    ARE    AND    H(TW    THEY    ARE    ORGANIZED     AND 

FINANCED  IN  NETW  YORK  STATE.     N.  Y.  AgT.  Col.  (Cornell)   Farm  Bur. 
Circ.  1,  8  p.     1913. 

(163)  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FARM   DEMONSTRATION.     U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.  Anu.  Rpt.  1913 :  49-50,   12.>- 
128.     1914. 
(1G4) 


(165) 


(166) 


FARM  DEMONSTRATION  MONTHLY,  1-20.  Sept.  14,  1914-May,  1917. 
(Nos.  1-10  issued  by  Bur.  Plant  Indus..  U.  S.  Dopt.  Agr.,  Nos.  11-26 
i.ssued  by  States  Relat.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.) 


FARM      MANAGEMENT     INVESTIGATIONS.      U.      S.     Dept.      .\gr.,      OIT.      Fnrm 

Mangt.  Ann.  Rpt.  1911-12.     [Unpublished  manuscript  on  file  in  Bur. 
Agr.  Eron.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 


FAior-MANAGEMENT  iNVE.STiGATioNs.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Upt.  1912 : 
142-144,  441-442.  1913;  1913:  124-125.  1914;  1914:  117-123.  1914. 

(167)  Utah  Agricultxtral  Colleoei    Extension  Division. 

COOPERATIVE    extension    WORK    IN    X'TAH.    RKPOUT    FOR    THE    TTEAR    ENDING 

.TUNE  30,  191.'-..     [Unpublished  manu.script  on  file  in  Off.  Coop.  Ext. 
Work,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 

(168)  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

REn'OHT.  19  12-1 ».     123  p..  illus.     (Report  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Department,  p.  69-123.) 
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(169)  Wilson,  A.  D. 

FAEMERs'  cLrBS.     Minn.  Univ.  Agr.  Ext.  Bui.  46,  8  p.,  lllus.     1913. 
(Minn.  Farmers'  Libr.,  v.  4.  no.  10.) 

(170)  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

REPORT    of    the    DIRECTOR,     1911-1912.      WlS.    AgT.    Expt.    Sta.    Bul.    228, 

91  p.,  illus.     1913. 

(171)  Woods,  A.  F. 

the  agricultitjal  EXTENSION  DIVISION.  In  The  Univer'sity  of  Minne- 
sota President's  Report  1911-1912.  Minn.  Univ.  Bul.  16  (2):  84. 
1913. 

(172)  Wyoming  Agricultural  ExPE3tiMENT  Station. 

annual  REPORT.  (1912/13)  23.  135  p..  illus;  (1913/14)  24,  p.  120-194, 
illus.     [1913-14.]      ( "  Extension  work."     1913 :  18-20 ;  1914 :  129-130. ) 

HISTORY  OF  SMITH-LEVER  ACT 

(173)  National  Soil  Fertility  League. 

THE   NATIONAL   SOIL  FB3tTrLITT  LEAGUE.      32  p.      ChicagO.      1911. 

(174)  Shamel,  C.  a.,  and  Trlt;.  A.  C. 

ORIGIN   OF  LE;\'ER  BILL   OF   JAN.    17,    1912.      H.   R.    1S160.       (Letter   Of   C.   A. 

Shamel,  May  15.  1914,  and  reply  by  A.  C.  True,  May  21,  1914.     On 
file  in  Off.  Expt.  Stas.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.) 

(175)  South   Dakota    State   College  of   Agrict-ltitje   and   ^Mechanic   Arts. 

annual  report  of  THE  EXTENSION   DI\^SION   FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 

SO,  1920.     S.  Dak.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Circ.  37,  98  p.,  illus.     1920. 

(176)  True,  A.  C. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BiBLioGRAPHE3t.  Assoc.  Amet.  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  stas. 
Proc.  29:32-44.     1915. 

•     (Bills   rolatinjr  tn    nfrricultural   extension   introduced   in    Congress   Dec.    15, 
1909,  to  Dt-c.  12,  1913.) 

(177)  United  States  Congress.     House.     Committee  on  AGRicirLTURE. 

AGRICUI.TURAL  EXTENSION.  HEIARINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE, HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  .  .  .  ON  H.  R.  7  051,  COMMONLY 
KNOWN    AS    THE   LETVER    AGRICULTURAL   EXTENSION    BILL.      TUESDAY,    SET- 

TEMBE3S  2.3,  1913.     U.  S.  Congress,  63d,  1st  Sess.,  58  p.    1913. 
(178) 


(179) 


AGBICin>TUBAL  E:XTEn>fSION  DEPAETMEWTS.  HEIMIINGS  BEIFORE  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRirULTT^RE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  ON  H.  B.  1S160 
.      .      .      AND    V.\RIOUS    OTHER    BILLS    REI.ATING    TO    AGRICULTURAL    EXTEN- 

siON.    U.  S.  Congress,  62d,  2d  Sess.,  66  p.    1912. 


COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTEINSION  WORK.  .  .  .  REPORT.  [TO  AC- 
COMPANY IT.  R.  79.'-.  1.1  U.  S.  Congress,  63d.  2d  Sess.,  House  Rpt.  110, 
13  p.     [1913.]     (Submitted  by  Mr.  Lever,  December  8,  1913.) 

(180)  

HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  DURING  THE  SEOOND 
8E:SSI0N  OF  THE  S1XTY-FIR8T  CONGRESS  IN   THREE  VOI.UME^S.      1910. 

V.  1.  Hearing  on  estimati's  of  appnipriations  for  tlio  [Agriculturo  De- 
partment] fiscal  year  ending  .luno  30.  1911.     223  p.     1910. 

V.  2.  Hearings  on  fll.  2159  and  otlior]  bills  for  tlie  prevention  of 
"de.iling  in  futures"  on  boards  of  trade,  etc.     694  p.     1910. 

V.  3.     Hearings  on  miscellaneous  bill.     603  p.     1910. 

(181)  TTmte^d   States    Concrflss.     Sftnatei     Committed:   on    Agriculture   and 

F(HU>1TRY. 

aoruI'I-tiiral  colle»f:.s  and  experiment  stations,  hearing  before  the 
(()mmitte:k  on   AORicri.TrKE  and  fouehtry  initkd  8tate:si  senate  on 

THE  lUI.I,  8.    1t',7fl    to   PRCniDE  AN    INCIUCASICD   ANNUAL    APPROPRIATION    FOR 
THE     Hlipi»(>RT    OF    CT>U.nnE;S     E'OB    THE    HE:NEnT    OF     AOBlCULmiEX     ETC., 

[Fomt-AKY  24,  inio].    U.  S.  Congress,  61st,  2d  Sess.,  14  p.    1910. 
(182) 


(183) 


(XX)PERATION     WITH     THE    STATES     IN     PROVIDINO     VOCATIONAI,     En>IirATION. 

REPORT,     [to  accompany  8.   Hsd'i.]     .TTTNE  22,   1010.     U.  S.  Congress, 
OlHl,  2d  Setw..  Senate  Hpt.  9(yj.  5  p.     1910. 


PnoVtniNO      FOR     CnOPritATIVE      AGRIClTI  TtTRAI,      EXT»:NSI0N      WORK.       Ria'OKT. 
(Tr>   A<<()MPANY    H.    .io'll.!        ( DKCKMIIEUl    10,    1913.)       U.    S.    CollgrCSS,   O-'Ul, 

2d  Sess.,  Senate  Upt.  139,  10  \\ 
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(184)  United   States   Congress.      Sknate.     Committei:  on   Aorxculture  and 

FoRKHTRY — Continued. 
to  jsTAULisir  agricultural,  esetension  departments,     hearing  be:fork 

THE  committee  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
.  .  .  ON  S.  inoa,  A  IMLL  TO  ESTABLISH  AGHICULTURAL  ?:XTENSION  DE- 
PARTMENTS IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  IN  TUB 
8E\ERAL  STATES  RECEIVING  THE  BENETITS  OF  AN  ACT  OF  CONGRE.SS  AP- 
PROVED   JULY'    2,     18(i2,    AND   OF    ACTS    SUPPLEMENTARY    THElUirrO.       U.     S. 

Congress,  62d,  2(1  Scss.,  83  p.     1912. 

(185)  United  St.vtes  Department  of  Ageiculture,  Ovtu  k  of  Experiment  Sta- 

tions. 
[8MITh-ij:ver  extension  act.]     U.  S.  Dept.  Aki.,  Expt.   Sta.  Itec.  .'',(): 
001-609.     1914. 

first  year's  work  under  smith-lever  act 

(180)  Galloway,  B.  T. 

conference  of  secretary  of  agriculture  with  executive  committed,  of 

agricn.tur.\l  college  as.sociation  regarding  lever  extension  biij. 

february  28  and  29,  1914. 

[In   letters   from   B.   T.   Gallowav   to   W.   O.   Thompson,   March   5,    1014,   and 
March  24,  1914.     On  flle  in  Off.  Expt.  Stas.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 

(187)   


MEMORANDUM  FOR  A.  C.  TRUE  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF   8MITH-LE\'ER  KXTE.N- 

sioN  ACT.    May  .5,  1914.     [Unpublished  manuscript  on  lile  in  Off.  Exi)t. 
Sta.s.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.J 

(188)  Houston,  D.  F. 

mode  of  procedltie  in  transaction  of  business  relating  to  exten.sion 
WORK.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Sec.  Memo.  92,  2  p.  June  15,  1914. 
[Mimeographed.] 

(189)  

ORGANIZATION  OF  STATES  RELATIONS   SER\TCE1      U.   S.   Dopt.   AgT.,   Off.    SeC. 

Memo.  140,  3  p.     June  8,  1915.     [Mimeographed.] 

(190)  Illinois  University.     Collexje  of  Agricultltre. 

F.vRM  advisory  WORK  IN  ILLINOIS.  111.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Circ.  2,  16  p., 
illus.     1916. 

(191)  True,  A.  C. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  AGPJCULTURE  ON  PASSING  ON 
PL.\NS    OF    WORK    UNDER   THE    LE\ER    EXTENSION    BILL.       Marcll    11,    1914. 

[Unpublished  manuscript  on  file  in  Off.  Expt.  Stas.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 
(192) 


(193) 


MEMORANDUM    [ON   PROCEDURE  REKARDING   SMITH -LEVE3t   PROJECTS.]       Sept. 

4.  1914.     [Unpublished  manuscript  on  tile  in  Off.  Expt.  Stas.,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.] 


AlKMORANDUM    FOR   B.    T.    GALLOWAY    ON    ADMINISTRATION    OF    8MITH-1J:\'ER 

EXTEN.SION  ACT.     Ma.v  6.   1914.     [Unpublished  manuscript  on  file  in 
Off.  Expt.  Stas.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.] 
(VM)    [United  States  Department  of  Agriculture     Office  of  the  Solicitor.] 

OPINION    OF    solicitor    OF    DEH'ARTMBNT   OF   AGRICULTURE   ON    SMITII-I.E:\'ER 

EXTETMSION  ACT.     May  22,  1914. 
(195)   United  States  Department  of  Agricultures    States  Reh^-ations  Se^ivicel 

REU'ORT  ON  agricultural  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND  COOPERATIVE  ACJRICUL- 
TLTRAL   EXTENSION    WORK    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES    FOR   THE   YE.\R    ENDETD 

JUNE  30,  1915.    Part  I.     [Experiment  Stations.]     321  p.,  illus.     1916. 


(196) 


RETORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND  C0OPE31ATIVE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL   EXTENSION    WORK    IN    THE    UNITEZD    STATES    FOR    THE    YE1\R    ENI)E3) 

JUNE  30,  1910.    Part  II.     [Extension  W-irk.]     304  p.,  illus.     l!Hti. 
PRE-WAR  WORK  UNDER  SMITH-LEVER  ACT 

(197)  Frame,  N.  T. 

THE  COUNTY   AGENT   IN    WEST  VIRGINIA-      W.    Va.    Agr.    Col.    Ext.    Circ.    9, 

31  I..,  illus.     1915. 

(198)  Lloyd,  W.  A. 

COUNTY     AGRICULTURAL     AGENT    WORK     IN     THE     NORTHFHlN     AND    WESTERN* 

STATES.     STATUS  AND  RESiTLTS  IN  1910.     U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.,  States  Kelat. 
Serv.  Doc.  60,  26  p.,  illus.     1917. 
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(199)  Lloyd.  W.  A. 

STAXrS     AND    RESULTS     OF    COUXTT    AGRICULTLTBAL    AGENT     WOEK     IN     THE 

NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATB:s,  1915.     U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.,  States  Relat. 
Ser\-.  Doc.  32,  19  p..  illus.     1916. 

(200)  Martin,  O.  B.,  and  Hill,  I.  W. 

ORGANIZATION     OF    BOYS'     AGRICLT,TTJEAL    CLUB     WORK     IN     THE     SOUTHERN 

STATES.     U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  States  Relat  Serv.  Doc.  27,  10  p.,  illus. 
1915. 

(201)  United     States     De2>aktment     of     AGBictTLTxrRE.      States     Res^tions 

SER\acE. 

REPORT  ON  ESPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,    1915-1018.      1916-20. 

(202)  Wisconsin.     Laws. 

[act  CREATING  SPECIAL  COUNTY  COMMITTEES  ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  DIRECT 
THE    WORK    OF    COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL    REPRESENTATIVES.]        Chap.     224, 

Pub.  Laws  1917. 

WAR  WORK 

(203)  Evans.  R.  J.,  and  Merrill,  L.  A. 

COUNTY  AGENT  AND  FARM   BUREL4.U  WORK   IN  UTAH,    19  IS.      Utah   Aer.   Col. 

Ext.  Circ,  V.  7,  no.  3,  35  p.,  illus.    1919. 

(204)  Hoo\'ER.  H.  C. 

FOOD  AND  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Stas. 
Proc.   (1917)  31:151-155.    1918. 

(205)  Houston,  D.  F. 

ADDRESS.  Assoc.  Amer.  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Stas.  Proc.  (1917)  31 :  31-35. 
1918. 

(206)  Lloyd,  W.  A. 

STATUS    AND   RESULTS    OF   COUNTY-AGENT    WORK,    NORTHERN    AND    WESTEKN 

STATES,  19  17-18.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  States  Relat.  Serv.  Doc.  88,  2A  p., 
illus.     1918. 

(207)  Merritt,  a.  N. 

WARTIME   CONTROL   OF  DISTRIBUTION   OF  FOODS.      237   p.    illus.      New    Tork. 

1920. 

(208)  Simons.  L.  R. 

handbook  ox  farm-bureau  organization  for  county  agricultltial 
AGENTS.  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  States  Relat.  Serv.  Doc.  65,  54  p.,  illus. 
1917. 

(209)  True,  A.  C. 

THE    FEDERAL    PROGRAM    FOR    EIXTENSION    WORK    DURING    THE    WAR    PEEIOD. 

Assoc.   Amer.   Agr.   Col.   and   Expt.    Stas.   Proc.    (1917)    31 : 2(>V>-274. 
1918. 

(210)  [UNiTEr>  States]  Committee  on  Purlic  Information. 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  HANDBOOK.     253  p.,  lllus.     Washington.     1917. 
(211 »   United  Stati':8  Council  of  National  Defense, 
annual  rei'ort,  i-.{.     1917-19. 

(212)  T'Nm-H)  States  Dei'aktment  of  Agriculture. 

KEi'OKT  OF  the  secuetaky,  19  17,  191.S.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1917; 
9  61,   1918:    191S:9  73,   1919.      (Also  published  in   U.   S.   Dt'i)t.   Agr. 
Ann.  Kpt.  1917:. '3-44,  1918;  1918:3-54.  1919.) 
(Discii.s.scs  wartime  work  of  tlie  U.  S.  Dept.  A^.) 

(213)  United   States   Department  of  Agriculture.     Office  of   Expehiimknt 

Stations. 

KraiKRAI.   I.^M)l>  Cf>NTIU)L  ACJT.       f  AUGUST   10,    19  17.]    U.    S.    l)ci»t.    Agr.,    Expt. 

Slii.  Rcc.  37:395>-400.     1917, 

f214) ^ 

FEI»ERAL   FOOD   PKODUCTION    ACT.      [AUGUST    In,    1917.1       U.    S.    Dept.    Agr., 

Expt.  Sta.  Rec.  37  :  301-307.     1017. 


(215;  - 
(216)   - 


|8T.    LOUIS    CONFERENCE    ON    AORICULTTtRAI.    PIUHiRAM    IN    WAK-TIMF:,     AIMUI. 

it-10,  1917. J     U.  S.  Di'pt  Agr.,  Expt.  Sta.  RtM'.  .30:608.     1917. 


(working  piuxiRAM  FOR  AORicULTtmE.1     U.  S.  Drill.  ,\;;r..  Kxi>t.  sta.  Hec. 
.3M:  101    1(«».     IKIS. 

(217t     r.MT>3»   StMI-X   DKrAltTMKNT  of  AdKlCUI.TUIlE.       STATK-S    HM.ATIONS    SKRVICK. 
<«K>I'KKATIVK     EXrK.NHION      WORK     IN     AdltUlTLTrKK     AND     HOME     »'ON«>MICS, 

1917-1  i»2a.     1910-24. 
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(218)  United  States  Food  Administration  and  Tnited  Statkh  Vvku  Adminis- 

TRAnON. 

REi'OKT.  ii»l7.  U.  S.  Cdii^'n-ss,  Onth,  2(1  Scss.,  House  I)ii<-.  8.'{7,  1S2  p., 
illus.     1918. 

(219)  WiLU)r(inBY.  W.  F. 

governme:nt  oruanization  in  wau  time  and  AfTicK.  .'{70  p.  New  York. 
1919. 

POST-WAR  EXTENSION  AND  FARM-BUREAU  WORK 

(220)  Anonymous. 

farm-bi;beau  meeting.     Ohio  Farmer  14^:  224-22."..     IDlf). 
(221) 

(222) 

(223) 

THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  FARM  BUREiAU.     Mich.  Farmer  154:  [22.5],  2:?2   234 
([1].  8.  10).  illus.     1920. 
(224)  American   Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

national  lecilsi.atu'e  policy  .  .  .  resolutions  passed  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  american  farm  bureau  federation  at  wash- 
ington, d.  c,  april  11-23,  1921,  in  conference  with  representative.s 

OP   ST.\TE   FARM    BUREAU   FEDERATIONS.       [8]    p.       CMcagO.       [1921.] 


FARMERS  FORM  BIG  NATIONAL  As.sociATioN.     Prairie  Farmer  91 :  [2025], 
2059-2060   (5,  39-40).     1919. 


FARMERS'  WEEK  AT  M.  A.  c.    [FEB.   3-7,    I'ji'.i.]     Micli.   Farmer   152:100 
(8).     1919. 


REPORT.s  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MEETING.    Prairie  Farmer,  Nov.  12-13,  1919. 
(Special  convention  daily.) 


RESOLUTIONS     ADOPTED     AT     ORGANIZATION      MEETINGS     HEILD     IN     CHICAGO, 
N0VEMBE31   14,    l!>l't,   AND   MARCH    4,    11J20.       [8]    p.      ChicagO.    111.       [1920.] 


(225)  - 

(226)  - 

(227)  - 

WHAT   I.«    THE   AMERICAN   FARM    BUREAU   FEDEILVTION  ?      Amer.    Farm    Bur 

Fed.   fPub.l  1.  15  p.     [1920.] 

(228)  Benson,  O.  H..  and  Warren,  G.  [L.] 

ORGANIZATION    AND    R1-:SULTS    OF   BOYS'    AND   GIRLS'    CLUB    WORK     (NORTHERN 

AND  WE.STERN  STATES)    1918.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  66,  38  p..  illus. 
1920. 

(229)  Bllss.  R.  K. 

THE  FARM  BUREAU  MOVEMENT.     lowa  Agr.   Col.  Ext.   Dept.,  Ann.  Kpt. 
1918/19:10-14.     [1919V] 
(2.30)   BuRRiTT,  M.  C. 

WHAT  SHOUIJ>  BE  THE  RB3.ATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  AGENT  TO  TUB  FARM 
BURBIAU    AND    OF    THE    COLLEGE    TO    A    .STATE    FARM    BUREAU    FF.DERATION  7 

As.'joe.   Anier.   Agr.  Col.   and   Expt.    Stas.   Proc.    (1919)    33:274-287. 
1920. 

(231)    COVERDALE,    J.    W. 

THE  federation's  SECOND  YE.\B.  REI'ORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRFTFARY  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT,  EXErUTI\'E  COMMITTEE  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN    FARM    BUREAU    FEDERATION    AT   THE   THIRD    ANNUAL    MEETING, 

.\tlanta,  ga.,  NOVEMBER  21-23,  i!i2i.    64  p.,  illus.     [Chicago.  1921.] 


(232) 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECITTIVE  SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  EXBCITTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAR.M  BUREAU 
FEDERATIO.N  AT  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEEH-INO.  CHICAGO,  IIJ..,  DECEMBER 
n   TO   14,   1922.      THE  tT!a>ER.VTION'S  THIRD  YEAR.      88  p.,  lilu.S.      [ChieagO, 

1922.] 

(233)  Dixon.  H.  M. 

farm  management  extension.  ei^vrly  den^elopment.  and  status  in 
1922.     I'.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ  302,  27  p.,  illus.     1924. 

(234)  Evans.  J.  A. 

EXTENSION     WORK     AMONG     NE«.ROES.     CONDUCTEH)    BY     NEUBO    AOEINTS,     1923. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  3.55.  24  p..  illus.     1925. 
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(235)   Fareell,  G.  E. 

status  and  results  of  bots'  and  girls'  clt7b  work,  northern^  axo 
WESTERN  STATES,  1920.     U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.  Circ.  192,  36  p.,  illus.     1921. 
(286)  and  Hobson,  I.  L. 

ORGANIZATION    AND  RESULTS   OF   BOTS'    AND   GIRLS'    CLUB   WORK,    NORTHERN 

AND  weste:rn  STATES,  1919.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,  Circ.  152,  35  p.,  illus. 
1921. 

(237)  and  Warren,  G.  L. 

STATUS    AND    RESULTS   OF   BOTS'    AND    GIRLS'    CLUB    WORK,    N0RTHE:r;N    AXD 

western  STATES,  1921.     TJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  255,  29  p.,  illus.     1923. 

(238)  Fry.  C.  L. 

AMERICAN  ^^LLAGERS.     201  p.     New  York.     [1926.] 

(239)  Frysinger,  G.  E. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK,  1922.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  .314.  44  p., 
illus.     1924. 

(240)  GiLBEiJTSoN,  H.  W.,  and  Chambers.  C.  D. 

METHODS  AND  RESULTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK,  REPORrED 
THROUGH   COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENTS,   1923.      U.   S.  Dept.   AgT.   Cil'C. 

347,  37  p.,  illus.     1925. 

(241)  Gregory.  C.  V. 

FARMERS'  FEDERATION  ADOPTS  1920  PEOGEAM.  Prairie  Farmer  92:  [733], 
792  ([5],  64).     1920. 

(242)  Handschin.  W.  F. 

the  relation  of  the  county  agent  to  the  farm  bureau  and  the  rei  a- 

TION    OF   THE   COLLEGE   TO   THE    STATE   FEDERATION.      AsSOC.    Ainer.    AgT. 

Col.  and  Expt.  Stas.  Proc.   (1919)  33:287-290.     1920. 

(243)  

THE  REXATTON  OF  THE  FARM  BUREAU  AND  THE  FARM  AD\aSER  TO  COOPERA- 
TIVE AND  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES.     16  p.     Urbana,  111.     1919. 

(244)  Hill.  I.  W.,  and  Warren,  G.  L. 

boys'  and  giris'  -i-ii  cll^b  WORK,  1923.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  348.  47  p.. 
illus.     1925. 

(245)  Hobson,  I.  L.,  and  Warren,  G.  L. 

boys"  and  girls'  club  WORK,  1922.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  312.  52  p., 
illus.     1924. 

(246)  HocHHAUM,  H.  W. 

METHODS  AND  RESLTT.TS  OF  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK,  REPORTED 
THHOIGH   COX^NTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENTS,   1922.      U.    S.   Dept.  Agr.   CirC. 

316,  40  p..  illus.     1924. 

(247)  Howard.  .7.  R..  and  True.  A.  C. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDFHJSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE  PSECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUKEAIT  fT,DERATION  AND  THE  .STATES  RET.ATIONS 
SERVICE  RFTI.ATIVE  TO  FARM    BI'REAUS   AND  THE  EXTENSION    SEI5VICE       5   p. 

April  22.  1921.     [Mimoograplifd  copy  in  Libr.,  Off.  Expt.  Stas.,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.] 

(248)  Howe,  F.  W. 

BOYS'  AND  onn.s'  AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS.  V.  S.  Dept.  A^r.  Farmers'  Bui. 
385,  23  p.,  illus.     1910. 

(Contlnups   history   of   Boj-s'    .\pritultiir.a!  Pliib.*!   by    I).    J.    Crosby.     IT.    S. 

Dppt.  Akt-     Y<-!irbO(.k  1904  :  4S0-49G.  ilhis.  ino.-|.) 

(249)  Illinot.s  Aoricultuiul  Association. 

PRfMCT:DiNGS,  1-9.     191G-1924. 
(lst-4fh  t.vpowrlttcn.) 

(250)  Indiana  Federation  ok  Farmers'  Assotiations. 

constitution  of  the  INDIANA  F»3)EiiATioN.  Iloosior  F;i riiuM-  1  (3)  :  8. 
23.     1019. 


(2r>l) 


FEDERATION   TS   ORGANIZED    fiN    INDIANA]    AT    MAKCMI    MEETING.      Organized 

Farmer  find.  |   \]Ci)]  :3.  4,  19-22,  31,  illus.     1910. 
(252)  Johnson,  I.  ]i. 

THE    fOINTY    FARM    nUIlEATT    AND   THE    COUNTY    AGENT    IN    SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

S.  Dnk.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Circ.  1,  11  p.,    illns.     1917. 
(25.;)   Kile.  O.  M. 

the  K ARM  nuKKAU  MOVEMENT.    282  p.,  illiis.    Nbw  York.    1921. 
(254)   I>AWsiiK.  n.  H. 

AMinilCAN     FARM     HUUKAr     KKDEllATION     OROANIZn).       Dilkolll      K.'iniirr     39: 

1911^-1915,  Illus.     1910. 
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{2r>5)    Lea^'IS.  H.  II. 

IS    THE    AMKKICAN    FARM    IHnFAU    fT':r)Fn:ATI()N    PLANNINO    TO    CONTROL    THE 

FOOD  I'RODrcTS  OF  THE  NATION?     Iiiduslry  3  (7)  :  2-3.     1921. 
(256)   Lu)Yu.  W.  A. 

C'OVNTY    AOKICULTTTRAL    ACENT    WORK    UNDER    THE    SMITfr-LEXTCR    ACT,     1  !M  4 

TO  i02t,     r.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Circ.  59,  G()  p.,  illus.     192G. 


STATUS    AJND   RESULTS    OF   COUNTT-AOENT    WORK,    NORTHERN    AND    WESTERN 

STATES,   1!)  1 7-1 8.     U.  S.  Dept.  Arf.,  Off.  Ext.  Work  North  and  West 
Circ.  16,  24  p.,  illus.     1918.     (States  Kelat.  Sorv.  Doc.  88.) 


STATUS    AND   RESULTS   OF   COUNTY-AGENT   WORK,    NOETHE31N    AND    WESTERN 

STATES,  1920.     U.  S.  Dept.  AjH*.  Circ.  179,  36  p.,  illus.     1921. 


STATUS    AND   REStTLTS    OF    COUNTY-AGENT   WORK,    NORTHERN    AND    WK.STEUN 

STATES,  1921.     U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.  Circ.  244,  42  p.,  illus.     1922. 


(257)  - 

(258)  - 

(259)  - 

(260)  - 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  A  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO 
A  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  F.\RM  BUREAUS?  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  REL^V- 
TIONSHIP     OF    THE     COUNTY     AGENT     TO     THE     FARM     BUREAIS?      AsSOC. 

Amer.   Asx.  Col.   and  Expt.   Stas.    (1910)    33:294-304.     1920. 

(261)  Martin,   O.  B.,  and  Powell,  O. 

HOME    DEMON .STRATION    BEARS    FRUIT    IN    THE    SOUTH.      U.    S.    Dept.    A'^T. 

Yearbook  1920:  111-126,  illus.     1921. 

(262)  Mercier.  W.  B. 

status  and  fj:sults  of  extension  work  in  the  southern  states, 
ioo3-i9i.'i.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  248,  38  p.,  illus.     1922. 

(263)  Merritt,  E. 

statistics  of  cooperative  etstension  work,  1921-22.  u.  s.  dept. 
Agr.  Circ.  203,  18  p.     1922. 


(264) 


STATISTICS     OF     COOPERATIVE     E:XTENSI0N     WORK,      1923-24.      U.      S.     Dept. 

Agr.  Circ.  306,  22  p.     1924. 

(265)  O'Brien,  H.  R. 

organized  fob  business.     michigan's  farm  bureau  program  is  rapidly 
GETTING  UNDER  WAY.    Country  Gent.  85  (19)  :  17.  52,  illus.    1920. 

(266)  Pennsylvania   State  College.     Deh'artment  of  Agricultural  Exten- 

sion.     ANNU-^L   report   AGRICULTURAL   ETSTENSION    SERVICE.      Penn.    State 

Col.  Ext.  Circ.  83,  58  p.,  illus.    1920. 

(267)  Ptrdie  UNn-ERSiTY.     Department  of  Agricltltural  Extension. 

ANNUAL   REI'ORT,    8.      79   p.      1919. 
(Indiana  Federation  of  Farmer's  Associations  organized,  p.  21.) 

(268)  Rogers,  H.  C. 

OHIO  FARM  BUREAU  FQJERATiON.       Oliio  Farmer  143 :  492-493.     1919. 

(269)  S..  H. 

farmers'  organizations  in   WASHINGTON.       WHAT  THE  THREE  HEADQUAR- 
TERS   STAND    FOB — WHY    THE    F.VRM    BITIEIAUS     SHOULD    BE    Bin'RESENTED. 

Prairie  Farmer  91 :  1962,  2011  (6,  55).     1919. 

(270)  Smith,  C.  B. 

TEN   Y'ELXRS  OF  EXTEINSION   WORK   UNDEH  THE  8M1TH-LE;VER  ACT,    I'.t  14-1924. 

Assoc.  Land-Grant  Col.  Proc.   (1924)  38:270-280.     1925. 

(271)  South  Dakot.v  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

annual  report  of  the  extension  division  fob  the  year  ending  june 
30,  1920.     S.  Dak.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Circ.  37,  98  p.,  iHus.     1920. 

(272)  Strivings,  S.  L. 

the  relation  of  the  county  agent  to  the  farm  bure.\u  and  of  the 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  THE  STATf:  FEDERATIO.N.       AsSOC.   Amcr.   AgT. 

Col.  and  Expt.  Stas.  Proc.  (1919)  33:290-294.     1920. 

(273)  T. 

FARM    BL'RELiU   MEMBERSHIP   CAMPAIGN.     Rural   New   Yorker   77 :  1335. 
1918. 

(274)  True,  A.  C. 

(  OOI'ERATION   OF  AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGES   AND  U.VITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE  WITH  FARM  BUREAUS.     (Letter  to  Dean  T.  p.  Cooper, 
July  27,  1920.     On  file  in  OfF.  Expt.  Stas.,  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.) 
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(275)  United  States  Congress.     Housk     Committee  on   Banking  and  Cttb- 

EENCT. 
FARM  ORGANIZATIONS.       HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CUKRENCY    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    EEPRESENTATnT:S.       Ft.    1-5.       1921.        (Pt. 

1-4.  U.  S.  Congress,  66th,  2d  Sess. ;  pt.  5,  U.  S.  Congress,  67th,  1st 
Sess.) 

(276)  United  States  Department  of  Agrioulture.     States  Relations  Service. 

cooperative  extension    work   in   ageicttltuke  and   home  economics, 

1919-1922.      1921-24. 

(277) 

REPORT     OF     THE     DIRECTOR     OF     STATES     RELATIONS      SERVICE,      1916-1923. 

1917-24.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.  1915/16 :  297-327.  1917 ;  1916/17 
323-357,  1918 ;  1917/18 :  335-371,  1919  ;  1918/19  :  353-389,  1920 ;  1920 
445-489.  1921 ;  1920/21 :  l-r.9,  1921 ;  1921/22  :  413-459  1923  ;  1922/23 
553-614,  1924. 
(278)  Ward,  F.  E. 

THE  FARM  woman's  PROBLEMS.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  148,  24  p.,  illus 
1920. 


STATUS    AND    RESULTS    OF    HOME    DEMONSTRATION     WORK,     NORTHERN    AND 

WESTERN  STATES,  19  19.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  141,  25  p.,  illus.     1921. 


STATUS    AND    RESUl.TS    OF    HOME    DEMONSTRATION    WORK,     NORTHERN     AND 

WESTERN  STATES,  1920.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  178,  30  p.,  illus.     1921. 


(279) 
(280) 

(281)  

STATUS    AND    RESLH.TS    OF    HOME    DEMONSTRATION     WORK,     NORTHERN     AND 

WESTERN  STATICS,  1921.     U.  S.  Dcpt.  Affr.  Circ.  285,  26  p.,  illas.     1923. 
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